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A FTER expreſſing my gratitude to the pub- 
lick for the kind reception they have given 

to Miſs Honeycombe, and returning thanks to the 
performers for their care and uncommon excellence 
in the repreſentation, I did not think of adding 
any thing further by way of preface; but my pub- 
liſher inſiſts on the neceſſity of my ſaying ſome- 
thing in behalf of the piece, which, I think, ought 
to ſpeak for itſelf, and that my friend's ſcheme is 
much of the ſame colour with Bayes's practice of 
printing papers to in/inuate the plot into the boxes. 
It has been uſual with the writers of the French 
Theatre, it is true, to tack examens of their plays, 
like a ſting or melius non tangere to the criticks, to 
the tail of them. But why need an Engliſh author 
put himſelf to that rrouble, when the learned and 
impartial gentlemen of the Reviews are ſo ready 
to take it off his hands; unleſs it were like Dryden, 
to turn the thunder of the critick's own artillery 
againſt himſelf, and to confute or anticipate his 
cenſures, by proving the fable, characters, ſenti- 
ments, and language, to be excellent, or, if indeed 
B 2 there 
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there were ſome parts inferior to the reſt, ſuch 
parts were purpoſely under-written, in order 
to ſet off the ſuperior to more advantage? This, 


indeed, Dryden has often done, and done fo in- 


imitably, that I ſhall not attempt it after him. To 
the gentlemen, therefore, above-mentioned, the 
ſelf-impannelled jury of the Engliſh court of cri- 
ticiſm, without challenge, I put myſelf on my trial 
for the high crime of writing for the ſtage, truſting 
that their candour will ſend me a good deliverance. 

I could, indeed, in compliance with the requeſt 
of my publiſher, have obliged the publick, by 
printing, entire, an original manuſcript, now in 
my poſſeſſion, containing ſeveral ſtrictures on the 
following ſcenes ;z being no other than a letter from 
a maiden aunt, occaſioned by the firſt night's 
repreſentation, which, like moſt other firſt nights}, 
was nothing more than a publick rehearſal, with 
ten thouſand fears and apprehenſions that never 
attend a private one. The good gentlewoman, 


hurt at the confuſion, and in pain for my ſucceſs, 


tells me with much warmth, and as dogmatically 
as any male critick could poſſibly do, that She is 
aſtoniſhed at my attempting to violate the received 
laws of the Drama——That the cata/trophe (that 
was really her 9 is directly contrary to all 

known 


ADATICL 

known thles—That the ſeveral characters, inſtead 
of being diſmiſſed, one by one, ſhould have been 
induſtriouſly kept together, to make a bow to the 
audience at the dropping of the curtdin—That, 
notwithſtanding any confuſion, created by the girPs 
whimfical paſſion-for Novels, in the courſe of the 
piece, all parties ſhould be perfectly reconciled to 
each other at laſt, Polly, having manifeſted her 
affection for him, ſhould, to be ſure, have been 
married to Scribble; and the parents ſhould have 
been thoroughly, though ſuddenly, appeaſed by the 
declared reformation of both. Ledger might, with 
much' propriety and great probability, have been 
diſpoſed of to the Nurſe : And the whole piece, 
Inſtead of concluding bluntly with a ſentence in 
proſe, ſhould have been tagged with a couplet or 
two; and then every thing would have gone off 

ſmoothly and roundly, à la mode du Theatre. 
Having thus preſented the publick with a ſmall 
ſpecimen of my good kinſwoman's talents for criti- 
ciſm, I ſhall not, by attempting to anſwer them, 
heap remarks upon remarks; rather chuſing toleave 
Her and all other criticks, male and female, to 
meditate on the following extract from Ben Jonſon; 
but muſt, at the ſame time, deſire not to be under- 
ſtood to take to myſelf that confidence, with which 


he preſumes to ſpeak of his own abilities. 
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© Though my cataſtrophe may, in the ſtrict 
rigour of comick law, meet with cenſure; I 
deſire the learned and charitable critick, to have 
ſo much faith in me, to think it was done of 
induſtry : For, with what eaſe I could have va- 
ried it nearer his ſcale (but that I fear to boaſt 
my own faculty) I could here inſert.” 

To this quotation I ſhall add a ſhort ſtory; and 
then conclude my preface with an Extract from 
the catalogue of one of our moſt popular circulat- 
ing libraries; from which extract the reader may, 
without any great degree of ſhrewdneſs, ſtrain the 
moral of this performance. The ſtory is as follows: 

© A nobleman of Madrid, being preſent at the 
“ Spaniſh Comedy, fell aſleep during the firſt act, 
* and never woke again till the end of the play. 
Then rubbing his eyes, and obſerving his friends 
“laughing at the hearty nap he had taken, he cried 
« out, How now, Gentlemen? What! Is it ovER 
& then? Are the actors all MARRIED?” 
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EXTRACT. 


CCOMPLISHED Rake, or the Moder Fine 
Gentleman, 

Adventures of Miſs Polly B—ch—rd and Sam. Tyre), Big 
Adventures of Jerry Buck. | 
Adventures of Dick Hazard. 
Adventures of Jack Smart. 
Adventures of Lindamira, a Lady of Quality. 
Adventures of David Simple. 
Adventures of a Tur. 
Adventures of Daphnis and Chloe. | 
Adventures of Prince Cleremont and Mad, de Ravezan. 
Adventures of Mr. Loveil. 
Adventures of Joſeph Andrews. 
Adventures of Hamilton OW 
Adventures of a Rake, 
Adventures of a Cat. 
Adventures of a Black Coat. 
Adventures of Frank Hammond. 
Adventures of Mr. George Edwards, a Creole. 
Adventures of a Valet. 


Adventures of Capt. Greenland. 


Adventures of Roderick Random. 

Adventures of Peregrine Pickle. 

Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom. 

Agenor and Iſmeaa, or the War of the Tender Pads. 
Amelia, by Mr. Fielding. 

Amelia, or the Diſtreſſed Wife. 

Amours of Philander and Sylvia, or Love-Letters rey 
IM e and his Siſter. © 
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. Amorous Friars, or the Intrigues of a Convent, | 
Antigallican, or Hiſtory and Adventures of Harry *. 
Anti- Pamela, or Feigned Innocence Detected. | 
Apparition, or Female Cavalier; a Story founded on Fats. 
Auction. 

Beauty put to its Shifts, or the Young Virgin's Rambles, 
being ſeveral Vears Adventures of Miſs * in Eng- 
land and * 

Bracelet, or the Fortunate Diſcovery ; bejng the Hiſtory 
of Miſs Polly * . 

Brothers. 


Bubbled Knights, or Succeſsful Contrivances ; plainly 
evincing, in two Familiar, Inſtances lately tranſacted 
in this Metropolis, he Folly and Unreaſonableneſs of 
Parents Laying a Reſtraint upon their Childrens Iuclina- 


tions in the ¶ fairs of Love and Marriage. 
Card. 


Chiron, or the Mental Optician, ' 

Chit-chat, or a Series of Intereſting Adventures, 

Chryſal, or the Adventures of a Guinea, with curious 
Anecdotes. 

Clariſſa, or the Hiſtory of a Young Lady ; comprehend- 
ing the moſt Important Concerns of Private Life, and 
particularly ſhewing the Diſtreſſes that may Attend the 
Miſconduct both of Parents and Children 1 in Relation to 
Marriage. | 

Cleora, or the Fair Inconſtant: An Authentick Hiſtory 
of the Life and Adyentures of a Lady, lately very Emi- 
nent in High Life. 

Clidanor and Cecilia, a Novel, deſigned as a Specimen of 
a Collection, adapted to form the Mind to a Juft way 
of thinking, and a proper Manner of behaving in Life. 


Clio, or a Secret Hiſtory of the Amours of Mrs. S—n—M. 
Cry, a Dramatick Fable. | 


Dalinda, 


F323 1 
| Dalinda, or the Double Marriages. 


Devilupon Crutches in England, or Night Sceves in London. | 


Emily, * N 
Fair Adultreſs. 


Fair Moraliſt. 

Fair Citizen, or the Adventures of Charlotte tn 

Fanny, or the Amours of a Weſt-Country Young Lady. 

Female Foundling ; ſhewing the Happy Succeſs of Conſtant 
Love, in the Life of Mademoiſelle D R ——. 

Female Rambler, or Adventures of Madam Janeton de. 

Female Baniſhment, or the Woman Hater. 

Female Falſhood. | 

Fortunate Villager, or Memoirs of Sir Andrew Thompſon. 

Fortune-Teller, or the Footman Innobled. 

Friends, a Sentimental Hiſtory. - 

Gentleman and Lady of Pleaſure's. Amuſement, in Eighty- 
eight Queſtions, with their Anſwers, on Love and Gal- 
lantry. Fo which are added, the Adventures of Sophia, 
with the Hiſtory of Frederick and Caroline. 


Henrietta. 

Hiſtory of Charlotte Villars. 

Hiſtory of Miſs Kitty N, containing her Amours and 
Adventures in Scotland, Ireland, 12 and ah 

Hiſtory of Barbaroſſa and P 

Hiſtory of Two Perſons of Quality. 

Hiſtory of Lavinia Rawlins. 

Hiſtory of two Orphans, by W. Toldervy. 


Hiſtory of Henry Dumont, Eſq. and Miſs Charlotte 


Evelyn; with ſome Critical Remarks on Comic Actors, 
by Mrs, Charke. 0d 
Hiſtory of Benjamin St. Martin, a Fortunate Foundling. 
Hiſtory of the Life and Adventures of Mr. Anderſon. 
Hiſtory of Honoria, or the Adventures of a Voung Lady; 


e with the * of Emilia, _ and others. 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of Betty Barnes. 
Hiſtory of Jemmy and Jenny Jeſſamy. 
Hiſtory of Dicky Gotham and Doll Clod. 


_ Hiſtory of Fanny Seymour, 


Hiſtory of Sophia Shakeſpeare. 
Hiſtory: of Sir Charles Grandiſon. | 
Hiſtory of a Young Lady of Diſtintion, — 1 
Hiſtory and Adventures of Frank Hammond. 

Hiſtory of Jaſper Bauks. 

Hiſtory of . Trueman, Eſq. and Miſs N Williams. 
Hiſtory of Sir Harry Herald and Sir Edw. Haunch. 
Hiſtory of Will Ramble, a Libertine. 

Hiſtory of Miſs Polly Willis. 

Hiſtory of my Own Life. 

Hiſtory of Lucy Wellers. | 

Hiſtory of a Fair Greek, who was taken out tof a Seragli 
at Conſtantinople, : 
Hiſtory of Hai Ebor Yokdhan, an Indian Prince. 

Hiſtory of the Human Heart, or Adventures of a Young 

Gentleman. 

Hiſtory of Charlotte Summers. 

Hiſtory of Cornelia. 

Hiſtory of Tom Jones, a Foundling. 

Hiſtory of Tom Jones in his Married State. 

Hiſtory of two Modern Adventurers, 

Hiſtory of Sir Roger, and his Son Joe. 

Hiſtory of Miſs Sally Sable. | 

Hiſtory of Mira, Daughter of Marcio. 

Hiſtory of Amanda, by a Young Lady, | 

Hiſtory of a Woman of Quality, or the Adventures of Lady 

Frail. 

Hiſtory of Pompey the Little, or Adventures of a Lap- Dog. 

Hiſtory of Wilhelmina Suſannah Dormer, 

Hiſtory of Porcia. e 

| Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory of the Counteſs of Dellwyn. | " 

Hiſtory of Ophelia. | | 

Hiſtory of the Marchioneſs de 8 Miſtreſs to che 
French K ing, and firſt Lady of Honour to the Queen. 

Hiſtory of Tom Fool. 

Hiſtory of the Jntrigues and Gallantries of Chriſtiana, 
Queen of Sweden. 

_ Hiſtory of Jack Connor. 

Hiſtory of Miſs Betſy Thoughtleſs. 

Hiſtories of ſome of the Penitents in the Magdalen-Houſe, 

Jilts, or Female Fortyne Hunters, | 

Impetuous Lover, or the Guiltleſs Parracide ; ſhewing 4 85 

auhat Lengths Lowe may run, and the Extreme Folly of 

Forming Schemes for Futurity. 

Intriguing Coxcomb. | 

Journey. through every Stage of Life. 

Juvenile Adventures of David Ranger, Eſq. 

Juvenile Adventures of Miſs Kitty Fiſher. 

Lady's Advocate, or Wit and Beauty a Match for Trea- 

chery and Inconſtancy; containing a Series of Gallan- 

tries, Intrigues, and Amours, Fortunate and Siniſter; 

Quarrels and Reconciliations between Lovers; Conjugal 

Plagues and Comforts, Vexations, and Endearments z 

with many Remarkable Incidents and Adventures, the 

Effects of Love and Jeatouly F * and an 

Ladies“ Tales. 

Life and Adventures of Miranda. 

Life's Progreſs, or the Adventures of Natura. 

Life and Adventures of Joe Thompſon, 

Life of Harriot Stuart. 7 

Life of Patty Saunders. | 

Life and Hiſtory of a Pilgrim. 

Life and Adventures of Sobrida. 

Life of Corporal Bates, a Broken-hearted Soldier. 


Life 
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Life and Adventures of Coll. Jack. 

Life and Adventures of James Ramble, Eſq. 

Life of Charles Oſborn, Eſq. 

Life of Mr. John Van. 

Life and Opinions of Miſs Sukey Shandy, of Bow-Sret, 
Gentlewoman. 

Love and Friendſhip, or the Fugitive. 

Lydia. 

Marriage Act. 

Memoirs of the Counteſs of Berci. 

Memoirs of Fanny Hill. | 

Memoirs of a Man of Quality. | 

Memoirs of the Life of John Medley, Eſq. 

Memoirs of a Coxcomb. 

Memoirs of the Shakeſpeare's Head Tavern. 

Memoirs of the Celebrated Miſs Fanny pe 

Memoirs of B— Tracey. 

Memoirs of Fidelio and Harriot. 

Memoirs of Sir Tho. Honghſon and Mr. Joſeph Williams. 

Memoirs of an Oxford Scholar. 

Memoirs of a Young Lady of Quality. 

Memoirs of the Noted Buckhorſe. 

Memoirs of a Certain Iſland. 

Memoirs of a Man of Pleaſure. 

Memoirs of a Voung Lady of Family. 

Memoirs of Sir Charles Goodville. 

Modern Characters Illuſtrated by Hiſtories. 

Modern Lovers. | 

Modern Story-teller. 

Mother. 

Mother-in- Law. 

Nominal Huſband. 

New Atalantis for the Year One Thouſand Seven Hundred 
and Fiſty- eight. | 

New 
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New Atalantis for the Year One Thouſand Seven Hundred 
and Fifty-nine. 

New Atalantis for the Year One Thouſaud Seven Hundred 
and Sixty. 

Pamela. | f 

Polydore and Julia. | 

Proftitutes of Quality, or Adultery I la Mode; being 4. 
thentic and Genuine Memoirs of Several Perſons of the 


Higheft Quali. 
Reformed Coquet. 


Revolutions of Modeſty. 

Rival Mother. 

Roſalinda. 

Roxana. 

School of Woman, or Memoirs of Conftantia. | 

Sedan, in which many New and Entertaining Characters 
are in f 

Siſters. | | : 

Skimmer. 

Sopha. 

Spy on Mother Midnight, or Fommms n 

Stage- Coach. 

Temple Beau, or the Town- Rakes, 


Theatre of Love, a Collection of Novels. 
True Anti- Pamela. 


Widow of the Wood. 

Zadig, or the Book of Fate. 

Zara and the Zarasians. 

Zulima, or Pure Love. | 
Ser. Sc. c. Cc. Cc. oc. Ofc, Se. 
Sc. c. c. Cc. Cc. oc. Oc. oc. 
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d 5 55 Spoken by Mr. Kix. | 


ITHER, in days of yore, from Spain or France, 
Came adread ſorcereſs; her name Ro MANCE. . 
O'er Britain's iſle her wayward ſpells ſhe caſt, 
And common ſenſe in magick chain bound faſt. 
In mad ſublime did each fond lover wooe, 
And in heroicks ran each billet-dousx : 
High deeds of chivalry their ſole delight, 
Each fair a maid diſtreſs'd, each ſwain a knight. 
Then might Statira Orondates ſee, 
At tilts and tournaments, arm'd cap-d-pit. 
She too, on milk-white palfrey, lance in hand, 
A dwarf to guard her, pranc'd about the land. 
'This fiend to quell, his ſword Cervantes drew, 
A truſty Spaniſh blade, Toledo true: 
Her taliſmans and magick wand he broke—— 
Knights, genii, caſtles—vaniſh'd into ſmoke, 
But now, the dear delight of later years, 
The younger ſiſter of RoMANCE appears: 
Leſs ſolemn is her air, her drift the ſame, 
And Nover. her enchanting, charming, name. 
RoMANCE might ſtrike our grave forefathers pomp, 
But NoveL for our buck and lively romp! 


1 F : Caſſandra's 


PROLOGUE 


Caſſandra's folios now no longer read, 

See, two neat pocket- volumes in their ſtead ! 

And then ſo ſentimental is the ſtile, 

So chaſte, yet ſo bewitching all the while! 

Plot, and elopement, paſſion, rape, and rapture, 

The total ſum of ev'ry dear—dear—Chapter, 
"Tis not alone the ſmall-talk and the ſmart, 

"Tis Nov moſt beguiles the female heart. 

Miſs W melts—ſhe ſighs—Love ſteals upon 

And ns: poor girl good night, Þpor 

honour | | 


cc Thus of our Polly having lightly ſpoke, 


Now for our Author but without a joke. 
„ Tho'wits and journals, who ne'er fibb'd before, 


« Have laid this bantling at à certain door, | 
“Where, lying ſtore of faults, they'd fain heap (- 
more; 
J now declare it, as a edi truth, 
Nis the firſt folly of a ſimple youth, 
«© Caught and deluded by our harlot plays 
Then cruſh not in the ſhell this infant Bayes / 
« Exert your favour to a young beginner, 
* Nor uſe the ſtripling like a batter'd ſinner ! 
* Theſe lines were written by Mr. GAR RIck, and added on its 


being reported, that he was the Author of this piece; a report, 
which he OY N18 might be prejudicial to its ſucceſs. 
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as apartment in Honeycomb 5 tou. 
. with, 4 book | in her hand, 


Ss Puh. + mY fo 
FELL ſaid, Sir George! Oh, W 
But ſo- With theſe words the enraptur'd 
« haronet [reading.] concluded his declaration of 
tc love.” 80 —“ But what heart can imagine, 
reading. J what tongue deſcribe, or what pen 
cc delineate, the amiable confuſion of Emilia? 
Well! now for it“ Reader, if thou art a courtly 
&© reader, thou haſt ſeen, at polite tables, iced 
© cream crimſoned with raſberries; or, if thou 


te finger d morning dawning in the golden Eaſt ;” 
—Dawning in the golden Eaſt ! Very pretty. 

Thou haſt ſeen, perhaps, [reading.] the Anett 
Vor. IV. C „ vermilion 


bc art an uncourtly reader, thou haſt ſeen the roſy- . 
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& ebrwilion on the cheeks of Cleora, or the ver- 
e mition'of-nature on thoſe of Sylvia; thou haſt 25 
te ſeen—in a word, the lovely face of Emilia was 
ce overſpread with bluſhes.” —This is a moſt beau- 
tiful paſſage, I proteſt! Well, a Novel for my 
money! Lord, Lord, my ſtupid papa has no taſte : 
He has no notion of humour, and character, and 
i the ſenſibility of delicate feeling. [afettedly.] And 
is then, mama——but where was I? Oh, here 

« Overſpread with bluſhes. Creading. ] Sir George, 

tc touched at her confuſion, gently ſeized her hand, 
«© and ſoftly preſſing it to his boſom, Tang it as 
« ſhe reads. ] where the pulſes of his heart beat 
6 quick, throbbing with tumultuous paſſion, in a 

* plaintive tone of voice breathed out, will you 

ee not anſwer me, Emilia?“ Tender creature 
1 « She, half raiſing [reading and acting. ] her down- 
3% * caſt eyes, and half inclining her averted head, 
3; « ſaid in faltering accents, yes, Sir l“ Well now 
* Then gradually recovering, with ineffable 

« ſweetneſs ſhe prepared to addreſs him; when 
« Mrs. Jenkinfon bounced into the room, threw 
© down a ſett of china in her hurry, and ſtrewed 
« the floor with porcelain fragments: Then turn- 
e ing Emilia round and round, whirled her out of 
6 the apartment in an inſtant, and ſtruck Sir 


George 
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e George dumb wich aſtoniſhment- at her appear- 
ec ance. She raved 3. biit-the baronet' ee 
8 accuſtomed effrontery— 


Enter Nurſe. © 


Oh, Nurſe I am glad to ſee you el, and. 
how . 
Nurſe. Well, Chicken! : 
Polly. Tell me, tell me all this inſtant. Did y. you ſee 
him? Did you give him my letter? Did be write? 
Will he come ? Shall I ſee him ? Have y you, got 
the anſwer in your pocket? Have you. | 
Nurſe. Bleſſings on her, how her tongue runs ! 
Polly. Nay, but come, dear Nurſee, tell me, 
what did he ſay? WE 
Nurſe. Say ? why, he took the letter : 
_ Pally, Well! | 
| _ Nurſe And kiſs'd it a | thouſand times, a read 
it a thouſand times, and—— 3 
Polly. Oh, charming NN 
- Nurſe. And ran about the room, and ple d 
himſelf, and, Heaven preſerve us, curs'd himſelf, 
a. oh cope HYD (690 
- Polly. Very fine ! very fine! | 
Nurſe. And vow'd he was the moſt miſerable 
creature. upon earth, and the happieſt man in the 
world, and 
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Polh. Prodigioully' fine | excellent! My dear, 
. Nurſee ! [Riſing 55 en give me the 
letter. 


Nurſe, Letter, Chicken ! has letter? ; 
Polly. The anſwer to mine. Come then! 
$6279 © [Impatiently. 

Nurſe. I have noletter. He had ſuch a peramble 
to write, by my troth I could not ſtay for it. 

Polly. Pſhaw | 

| Nurſe. How ſoon you're affronted now! he ſaid 
he'd ſend it ſome time to-day. * 

Polly. Send it ſome time to-day !—I wonder 
now, [as if muſing.] how he will convey it. Will 


be ſqueeze it, as he did the laſt, into the chicken- 


houſe in the garden? Or will he write it in lemon- 
Juice, and ſend it in a book, like blank paper ? Or 
will he throw it into the houſe, incloted in an 
orange ? Or will he 


Nurſe. Heavens bleſs wh what a ſharp wit the 
| has! 

Polly. I have not 1 ſo mal) books for no- 
thing. Novels, Nurſee, novels ! A novel is the only 
thing to teach a girl life, and the way of the world, 


and elegant fancies, and ves to the end of the 
chapter! 


Nurſe. Yes, yes, you are always reading your 


ſimple ; 
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ſimple mam The Ventures of jack this, and 
the hiſtory of Betſey bother, and Sir Humphrys, 
and women with hard Chriſtian names. - You had 
better read your prayer-book, Chicken. 
| Polly. Why, ſo 1 do; but I'm reading this 
 now—{ Looking into the bool. ] © She rav'd, but the 
baronet —I really think I love Mr. Scribble as 
well as Emilia did Sir George. Do yau think, 
| Nurſee, I ſhould have had ſuch a good notion of 
love ſo early, if I had not read novels? Did not 
I make a conqueſt of Mr. Scribble in a ſingle night, 
at a dancing? But my croſs papa will hardly ever 
let me go out. And then, I know life as well as 
if I had been in the Beau Monde all my days. I 
Lan tell the nature of a maſquerade as well as if I 
had been at twenty. I long for a mobbing ſcheme 
with Mr. Seribble in the two-ſhilling gallery, or a 
fnug party a little way out of town in a poſt- 
chaiſe; and then, I have ſuch a head- full of in- 
trigues and contrivances !' Oh, we a novel is 
the only thing! 3 „ 
Nurſe. Aaland ay, n you . 3 
of contrivances. Here are your papa and mama 
fully reſolved to marry you to young Mr. Ledger, 
Mr. Simeon the rich Jew's wife's nephew z and 


all the while your head runs upon * oy 
Me: Scribble. 


+ 3 


M rah. 
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-Pelly. A fiddle- ſtick's end for Mr. Ledger! 1 
tell you what, Nurſee; ll: marry Mr. Scribble, 
and not marry Mr. Ledger, whether papa and 

mama chuſe it or no. — And how do TORT think I'll 
contriye it? 5 

Nurſe. How, Chicken? wr 6 en 
Polly. Why, don't you know. 2 N 
Nur ſe. No, indeed. | Toon Hay 
Polly. And can't you be. | 1 She 
Nurſe. No, by my troth, not J. 
Polly. Oh, Lord, *tis the e wing in 
the world—T intend to elope. ; 
Nur ſe. Elope, Chicken | what's chat? fr 3 
Polly. Why, in the _— ng run l 
I. | that's all. N 
. Nurſe. Mercy on at run away ? 
19 Polly. Ves, run awap, to be ſure. Why, there's | 
nothing in that, you know. Every girl elopes 
when her parents are obſtinate and ill-natur'd 
about marrying her. It was juſt ſo with Betſey 

Thompſon, and Sally Wilkins, and Clarinda and 

Leonota in the Hiſtoryof Dick Careleſs, and Julia in 
the Adventures of Tom Ramble, and fifty others. 
Did not they all elope ? and fo will I too. I have 

as much right to elope as they had, for I have as 
much love, and as much ſpirit, as the beſt of 


them. 
N urſe, 


: \ ILY 


Nurſe, Why, Mr. Seribble's a fine man to be 
| fire, a gentleman every inch of him! |, 
Polly. So he is, a dear n man | Will you 
clope too, Nufſee ? 

Nurſe. Not for the varſal world. Suppoſe now, 
Chicken, your papa and mama — 

Polly. What caxe I for papa and mama? . 
not they been married and happy long enough ago? 
and are they not. ſtill -coaxing, and fondling, and 
kiſſing each other all the day long ?—Where's my 
dear love, ¶nimicting. ] my beauty? ſays papa, 
hobbling along with his erutch-headed cane, and 
his old gouty legs. Ah, my ſweeting, my pre- 

ious Mt. Honeycombe, d'ye love your nown dear 
wife ? ſays mama; and then they ſqueeze their 
hard hands to each other, and their old eyes 
twinkle, and they're as loving as Darby and Joan 
—eſpecially, if * * bac a Wente or. two, 
Eh, Nurſee! | 

Nurſe. Oh Ge. Chicken! | 

Polly. And then, perhaps, in comes my ates 
n Mr. Ledger, with his news from the 
Change, and his Change-alley wit, and his thirty 
per cent. [mimicking.] and © ſtocks have riſen one 
and a half and three-eighths.“ Pil tell you what, 
Nurſee ! they would make fine CHRIGTES: for. 4 | 
novel, all three of them. 


8 ? : Nurſe. 


— 
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Nurſe, Ah, you're a graceleſs bird ! But I muſt 
go down ſtairs, and watch if * ooaſtꝰs "_ in 


caſe of a letter. , f 
Polly. Could not 1. 80 to N. Scribble _ 
after it?: + tft 031636. 


Nurſe. WEIR indeed, Mrs: 8 

Polly. Do now, my dear Nurſee, pray do | Yd 
call at the circulating library as you go'along, for 
the reſt of this novel The hiſtory of Sir George 
Truman and Emilia —and tell the bookſeller to be 
- ſure to ſend me the Britiſh" Amazon, and Tom 
Faddle, and the reſt of the new n this _ 
as ſoon as ever they come ouult. 

Mur ſe. Ah, 2 on 1 your naughty novels 1 fay! 

(Exit. 

Poly. Ay, go nde my Jour Nurſee, go, Slack? Sa 
good woman What an old fool it is! with her 
e piſe on it,” and * fy, Chicken ! and i no, by my 
troth!ꝰ [mimicking.] Lord, what a ſtrange houſe I 
live in ! not a ſoul in it, except myſelf, but what 
are all queer animals, quite droll creatures. There's 
1 and . _ the old barrage nurſe 


e Nurſe, with a 3 


Oh, Nurſee, what brings you back ſo ſoon ? What 
have you got there ? 


. 


: | Nurſe. Mes. eee is below, and 
bas brought home Fg nem cap” and ene 
Chicken! | v7 63 3h MATE 6 LE Was 

Polly. Let me fas. = me ſee [opening the box). 
el, I. ſwear this is a mighty pretty cap; a 
ſweet pair of flying lappets ! Aren't they, Nurſee? 
Ha! what's this? [/ooking into the box.] Oh, 
charming l a letter! did not Itell you ſo? Let's ſee! 
let's ſee! [opening the letter baſtily it contains three 
or four ſheets.) c Joy of my foul——only hope 
eternal bliſs[Cdipping into different places]. 
ce The cruel blaſts of coyneſs and diſdain blow out 
« the flame of love, but then the virgin breath of 
"© kindneſs and nee blows it in again.” 
ee pretty! 1 isn't it, Nurſee? 

+ Turning over the "RR 

"Nurſe. Yes, that is N but what a deal there 
is on't! It's an old ſaying and a true one, the more 

there's ſaid the leſs there's done. Ah, they wrote 
OY ſorts of letters, when I was a girl! ! 

l bile ſhe talks, Polly reads. 

Path: Lord, Nurſee, if it was not for novels and 
| eee a girl would have no ufe for her writ- 
ing and reading. But what's here? [reading.] 
Poetry — “ Well may 1 wy out, * Alonzo in 
_ © the Revenge, 


«© Where 
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«© Where didſt thou ſteal thoſe eyes? From heaven? 
cc Thou didſt, and tis religion to adore * | 


Excellent! oh, he's a dear man! 


| Nurſe. Ay, to be ſure! But you wks your ets 
ter- carrier below; ſhe'll never bring _ another, if 
you don't ſpeak to her kindly, - + : 
Polly. Speak to her! why, Vl give her W | 
woman! Tell her I am coming. I will but juſt 
read my letter over five. or fix times, and go to 
her. Oh, he's a charming man! [reading,] Very 
fine l very pretty! He writes as well as Bob Love- 
lace | [kiſſmg the PPE Oh ns n Mr, 
Scribble ! . 4 0 W 0 


Scine changes to another apartment. 


Honeycombe and Mrs. Honeycombe at breakfa aft 
Honeycombe readi ing the news-paper. 


[Abs Honeys, My a 1578 [Peevidbly, 
Honeyc. What do you ſay, ape [Still reading. 
Ars. Honeyc. You take no notice of me. Lay 
by that filly paper; put it down; come then; in 
your tea. You don't love me now. 
© Honeyc., Ah, my beauty! [ Looking very d 
Ar 5. Honcyc. Do you love your own dear wife? 
[Tenderly. 
Honeyc. 
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 Honeye. e ke She knows Ido. bon you 
my beauty 7 f 

Mrs. Honeye. Ah „you're a ads FR man. rrifing 


and kiſſing him.) He does love her; and he's her 
own huſband; and the loves him moſt dearly and 


tenderly, that ſnhe doe. [Ming him. 
nba My bang Lhare a piece of news for 


A Homeyt. What | is it, my Gigi] ? 

Honeye. The paper here ſays, that young Tom 
Seaton, of Alderſgate-ſtreet, was married yeſterday 
at Bow Church, to Miſs Fairly of Cornhill. 

Mrs. Honeye. A Mg ng . the a 
huſband! , 

Honeyc. But what does of 8 think of ns 
own daughter ? 

Mrs. Honeyc. Of our ur Polly, fwenting? 

Honeyc. Ay, Polly: What ſort of a wife d'ye 
think ſhe'll make, my love? I concluded every 
thing with Mr. Simeon ann and expect Mr. 
Ledger every minute. 

Mrs. Honeyc. Think, my Fenda Why, I 
think, if ſhe loves him half ſo well as I do my own 
dear man, that ſhe'll never ſuffer him out of her 
ſight; that ſhe'll look at him with pleaſure, [hey 
{wy ogle fondly,) and love him, and kiſs him, and 

fondle 
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fondle him.— Oh, my dear, it's impoſſible to ſay _ 
how dearly I love 1070 deen and 8 


ne” 464 Ledger. 


Ledger. Heyday what now, good folks," tae 
now ? Are you ſo much in arrear? or are you pay- 


ing off principal and intereſt both at once? 


Honeyc. My dear, conſider ! Mr. Ledger is — 

Mrs. Honeyc. What ſignifies Mr. Ledger? He is 
one of the family, you know, my ſweeting! 
Ledger. Ay, ſo I am; never mind me, never 


mind me. Tho', by the bye, I ſhould be glad of 


ſomebody to make much 1 me too. Where 5 
. Polly ? 


*  Honeyc, That s right, that's right. Here, John | | 


Enter A IE 
Where's Polly? kT 5d 
John. In her own room, Sir. Nin 
zoneyc. Tell her to come here; and, hark ye, 
John! while Mr. Ledger ſtays, I am not at home 
to any body elſe. [Exit John. 
Ledger. Not at home! Are thoſe your ways? 
If I was to give ſuch a meſſage to my ſervant, T 
ſhould expect a commiſſion 'of | e "wor 
againſt me the next day. 


| Me, 
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Huoneyc. Ay, you men of large dealings —it was 
ſo with me, when JI was in buſineſs. But where's 
this girl? what can ſhe be about? My beauty, do 

ſtep yourſelf, and ſend her here immediately. 

+ few; ele 12 will, my TANG N 
| be 71  [offermg to ifs hen 
ee Nay, my yon) not now! i! 

Mrs. Honcyc. Why not now? I will. ligne 
him.] Good bye, love. Mr. Leber your ſervant ! 
B'ye, deareſt | 112 Dei. 

Hencyc. Ha, ba you. u ſee, Mr. Ledger! you ſee 
what you are to come to. - But, I beg e 11 
quite forgot; have you breakfaſted ? 

Ledger. Breakfaſted? ay, four hours ago, and 
done an hundred tickets ſince, over adiſh of coffee, 
at Jonathan's. Let me ſee: [pulling out his watch. 
Bleſs my ſoul, it's eleven o'clock! I wiſh Miſs 
would come. It's Transfer-Day; I muſt be at 
the Bank before twelve, without fail. 

Honeyc. Oh, here ſhe comes. 


Enter Þ ally. ; ; 

| Qing child! where have you been all this dm? 
Well, Sir, I'll leave you together. Polly, you'll 
ha, ha, ha !-——Your ſervant, Mr. Ledger, 


your ſervant! — Exit. 


Polly 
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Polly and Ledger remain; they fland. at a. great 
| diſtance from each other. 1515 
Pally. LAſde.] What a monſter of a man! What 
will the frightful creature ſay to me? I am now, 
for all the world, juſt in the ſituation of poor Cla- 
riſſa; and the wretch i is ten times e thanSoames x 
himſelf. 

Ledger. Well, Miſs! 

Polly. CAfide.} He ſpeaks} What ſhall 1 ay to 
him ? Suppoſe I have a little ſport with him. I 
will: I'll indulge myſelf with a few airs of diſtant 
flirtation at firſt, and then treat him like a dog. 
P11 uſe him worfe than Nancy Howe ever did Mr. 
Hickman. Pray, Sir, [to Ledger] did e ever 
read the Hiſtory of Emilia? 

Ledger. Not I, Miſs, not I: I have no time to 
think of ſuch things, not I. I hardly ever read 
any thing, except the Daily Advertiſer, or the liſt 
at Lloyd's; nor write neither, except it's my name 
now and then. I keep a dozen clerks, for nothing 
in the world elſe but to write. | 

P:lly. A dozen clerks ? Prodigious ! 

' Ledger. Ay, a dozen clerks. Buſineſs muſt be 
done, Miſs ! We have large returns, and the bal- 
lance muſt be kept on the right ſide, you know. 
In regard to laſt year now Our returns from 
the 
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| the firſt of . Drank ER 
nine, were to the amount of fixty thouſand pounds, 
ſterling. We clear upon an average, at the rate 
of twelve per cent. Caſt up the twelves in ſixty 
thouſand, and you may make a CO ok you 
at our net profits.  - 

Polly. Net profits? » 

| Ledger. Ay, Miſs, net profits. gien Ledger 
are names as well known as any in the Alley, and 
good for as much at the bottom of a piece of pa- 
per. But no matter for that: You muſt know, 
that I have an account to ſettle. with you, Miſs. 
Vou're on the debtor fide 1 in my books, 1 can tell 
you, Miſs. 

Polly. 1 5760 a Mr. u edges, 

Ledger. Over head and ears in my debt, Miſs! 
Polly. T hate to be in debt of all things: 
pray let me * you at once 3 for : can't en- 

dure to be dunn d. | 

Ledger. Not ſo fait, Miſs! not ſo faſt. Right 
reckoning makes long friends. Suppoſe now we 
ſhould compound this matter, and ſtrike a ballance 
in favour of both parties. 

Polly. How d'ye mean, Mr. Ledger? 

Ledger. Why then, in plain Engliſh, Miſs, I 
love you; PII marry you: My uncle Simeon and 

| +1550" 
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Mr. Honeycombe have ſettled the matter between 
them; I am fond of the match, and hope you are 
the ſame: There's the ſum total. 

Polly. Is it poſſible that I can have any charms 
for Mr. Ledger? 

Ledger. Charms, Miſs? You avail over Wet 
I like you; I like your perſon, your family, your 
fortune; I like you altogether z the omniums 
Eh, Miſs I like the omniums, and don't 
care how large a N 1 give for them. 

Polly. Lord, Sir! 

Ledger. Come, Miſs, let's both ſet « our Rd, to 
it, and ſign and ſeal the agreement, without loſs of 
time, or hindrance of buſineſs. 

Polly. Not ſo faſt, Sir, not ſo faſt. Right rochening 
makes long . you know. Mr. * f 

Ledger. Miſs | 

Polly. After ſo explicit and polite a Jeclration 
on your part, you will expect, no doubt, ſome 
ſuitable returns on mine. 

Ledger. To be ſure, Miſs, to be fure ay, ay, 
let's examine the per contra. 

Polly. What you have ſaid, Mr. Ledger, has, I 
take it for granted, been very ſincere. | 
Ledger. Very ſincere, upon my credit, Miſs ! 

Polly. For my part then, I muſt declare, hows- 
ever unwillingly 


Ledger. 
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Ledger. Out with it, Miſs! 
Polly. That the paſſion I entertain for ** is 
_—_— ſtrong— . 
g Ledger. Oh, brave : bt} 
Polly. And that I 455 with equal, or more — 
cerity—— 3 
Ledger. Thank 1 you, Miſs, _ you 1 
Poliy. Hate and deteſt 
: Ledger. Howl how! 
Polly. Loath and abhor you! ! 
Ledger. What! what! 
Polly. Yout fight is ſhocking to me, your con- 
verſation odious, and your paſſion contemptible. 
Ledger. Mighty well, Miſs; mighty well! 
Polly. You are a vile book of arithmetick, a 
table of pounds, ſhillings, and pence; you are 
uglier than a figure of eight, and more tireſome 
than the 8 : There's the ſum 
total. 5 
Ledger. Fleſh and blood ! 1 
Polly. Don't talk to mel get om or, FR you 
don't leave the room, I will. 
Ledger. Very fine, very fine, Miſs! Mr. Honey- 
combe ſhall know this. He'll bring you below 
par again, I warrant vou. [Exit. 


VoL. IV. D | Polly. 
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Polly alone. | 
Polly. Ha, ha, ha! there he goes! Ha, ha, ha! 
I have out-topped them all; Miſs Howe, Narciffa, 
Clarinda, Polly Barnes, Sophy Willis, and all of . 
them. None of them ever treated an odious fellow 


with half ſo much ſpirit. This would make an 


excellent chapter in a new Novel. But here comes 

papa; in a violent paſſion, no doubt. No matter : 

It will only furniſh materials for the next chapter. 
E nter Hmexcombe. . 

. Honeyc. What is the meaning, miſtreſs Polly, o of 


this extraordinary behaviour ? How dare you treat 


Mr. Ledger ſo ill, and behave ſo undutifully to 
your papa and mama? you are a ſpoilt child; your | 
mama and I have been too fond of you! But have 
a care, young madam | mend your conduct, or 
you may be ſure, we'll make you repent on't. 

Polly. Lord, papa, how can you be ſo. angry 
with me? I am as dutiful as any girl in the world:. 
But there's always an uproar in the family about 
marrying the daughter, and now poor I * ſuffer 
in my turn. 

Honeyc. Hark ye, Miſs! why did not you re- 
ceive Mr. Ledger as your lover? 

Polly. Lover! oh, dear papa, he has no more of 

Ea a lover 
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a lover about him—he never ſo much as caſt one 
languiſhing look towards me, never once preſs'd 
my hand, or {truck his breaſt, or "threw himſelf at 
my feet, or Lord, I read ſuch a delightful decla- 
ration of ſove in the new Novel this n! 5 
Firſt, papa, Sir George Trueman 

Honeyc. Devil take Sir George Trueman Theſe 
curſed Novels have turned the girl's head! Hark 
ye, hufſy! I could almoſt find in my heart to—1 
ſay, huſſy, isn't Mr. Ledger a huſband of your 
papa and mama's providing? and ar t © they the 
propereſt perſons to diſpoſe of you? h 5 

Polly. Diſpoſe of me ! ſee there 085 MY you 
have no notion of theſe things, papa ! Your head's 
ſo full of trade and commerce, that you would 
diſpoſe of your daughter like a piece of merchan- 
dize. But my heart is my own property 3 and at 
nobody's diſpoſal, but my own. Sure you would 
not conſign me, like a bale of ſilk, to Ledger and 
Co. Eh; Pant | 

Honeyc. Her impudence amazes me. Hark ye, 
huſſy! you're an undutiful flut | 
Polly. Not at all undutiful, papa! But I hate 
Mr. Ledger; I can't endure the fight of him. 


Honeyc. This is beyond all patience, Hark ye, 
huſſy, ll — 


D 2 Polly. 
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Polly. Nay, more; to tell you the whole truth, 
my heart is devoted to another: I have an inſupe- 
rable paſſion for him; and nothing ſhall ſhake my 
affection for my dear Mr. Scribble. 

Honeyc. Mr. Scribble | who's Mr. Scribble? 
Hark ye, huſſy! I'll turn you out of doors! Pll 
have you confin'd to your chamber ! Get out of my 
fight! P'll have you lock'd up this inſtant! 

. Poll. Lock'd up! I thought ſo. Whenever a 
; poor girl refuſes to marry any horrid creature, her 
parents provide for her, then ſhe's to be lock'd up 
immediately. Poor Clarifſa | poor Sophy Weſtern! 
1 am now going to be treated juſt as you have been 
before me. 
Honeyc. Thoſe abominable books back ye, 
huſſy ! you ſhall have no Novel to amuſe you. Get 
along, I ſay! no pen and ink to ſcrawl letters. 
Why don't you go? nor no truſty companion. 
Get along! III have you lock'd up this inſtant, 
and the key of your chamber ſhall be in your 
mama's cuſtody |! | 

Polly. Indeed, papa, you need not give my mama 
ſo much trouble. I have 

Honeyc. Get along, I ſay! 

Polly. T have read of ſuch things as s ladders of 

ropes 
| Honeye. 
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Honeyc. Out of my fight! 

_ Polly. Or of eſcaping out of the WIEGOWS ** 
tying the ſheets together 

Honeyc. Hark ye, hufſy 
Polly. Or of throwing one's ſelf into the ſtreet 

upon a feather-bed 
Hloneyc. Tl turn you out of doors 

Polly. Or of being catch'd in a „ 8 
arms 

Hiker: Zounds, Pl—— 

Pally. Or of 

Honeyc. Will you be gone? [E xe. both talking. 


Scene changes to Polly s apartment. 


Enter Scribble, diſguiſed in a livery. 
Scribble. So! in this diſguiſe | miſtreſs Nurſe has 

brought me hither, ſafe and undiſcover d. Now 
for Miſs Polly! here's her letter: A true picture 
of her nonſenſical ſelf! © To my deareſt Mr. 
e Scribble.” [reading the direction.] And the ſeal 
two doves billing, with this motto : 

. 

«© When we woes 

“ Bill and cooe.” 


Pretty ! and a. plain proof I ſha' n't have WY 
| D 3 trouble 
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trouble with har, I'll make ſhort work on't; In 
carry her off to- day, if poſſible, clap up a marriage 
at once, and then down upon our marrow-bones, 
and aſk pardon and bleſſing of papa and mama. 
[Noiſe without.] Here ſhe comes. 

Honeyc. [without.] Get along, I ſay; up to your 7 
own chamber, huſſy 

Polly. [without] Well, papa, I am——  - 

Scribble, Oh, the devil! her father coming up 
with her | what ſhall I do? [running about.] Where 
ſhall T hide myſelf? I ſhall certainly be diſcovered! 
PI get up the chimney. Zounds! they are juſt 
here | ten to one the old cuff may not ſtay with 
her: III pop into this cloſet. | Exit. 


Enter n and Polly. 


Honeyc. Here, miſtreſs Malapert; ſtay here, if 
you pleaſe, and chew the cud of Ar and 
miſchief in private. 

Polly. Very well, papa! ! 

Honeyc. Very well? what, you are ſulky now ! 
Hark ye, huſſy, you are a ſaucy minx, and 'tis not 
very well. I have a good mind to keep you upon 
bread and water this month. TII—I'll—But Pl 
ſay no more | Pl lock you up, and carry the key 
1 oi mama; ſhe'll take care of you. Lou will 
| have 
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have Mr. Scribble ? Let's ſee how he can get to 
you now. [| ſhewing. the key.] [[Exit, locking the door, 


3 Polly alone. 
Polly. And ſo I will have Mr. Scribble too, do 


what you can, old Squaretoes ! I am provided with 


pen, ink, and paper, in ſpite of their teeth. I re- 
member that Clariſſa had cunning drawers made 
on purpoſe to ſecure thoſe things, in caſe of an 
accident: Lam very glad I have had caution enough 
to provide myſelf with the ſame implements of 
intrigue, tho' with a little more ingenuity. Indeed, 
now they make ſtandiſhes, and tea-cheſts, and 
dreſſing-boxes, in all ſorts of ſhapes and figures; 
But mine are of my own invention, Here P've got 
an excellent ink-horn in my pincuſhion; and a 
caſe of pens, and ſome paper, in my fan. [produces 

them. ] I will write to Mr. Scribble immediately. 
I ſhall certainly ſee him eaves-dropping about our 


door the firſt opportunity, and then Tl toſs it to 


him out of the window. [Sits down to write, 


Scribble, putting his head 3 of the door of the cloſet. 


Scribble. A clear coaſt, I find. The old codger's 
gone, and has lock'd me up with his daughter. So 
much the better Pretty ſoul! what is ſhe about? 

1 writing? 


E « © ꝗ 
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writing? A letter to me, Pll bet ten to one. Pl 
go and anſwer it in proprid perſond. 47 
[Comes forward, and flands behind Polly, 
looking over her writing. 
Polly. [rriting.] « Me—in—your—arms.” Let 
me ſee; what have I written ? Peeling] « My 
ce deareſt, dear Mr. Scribble“ 
Scribble. J thought ſo | 
Polly. Creading.] © I am now writing in the moſt 
tc cruel confinement. ' Fly then, oh, fly to me on 
© the wings of love, releaſe me from this horrid 
e gaol, and impriſon me in your arms.” 
Scribble. That I will with all my heart. 
E mbracing her. 
Polly. Oh! | Screaming. 
Scribble. Oh, the devil] why do you ſcream ſo? 
I ſhall be diſcovered, in ſpite of fortune. 
[Running about. 
Polly. Bleſs me! is it you? Huſh! [running to 
the door. here's my father coming upſtairs, I proteſt. 
Scribble. What the deuce ſhall I do? Tl run 
into the cloſet again. 
Polly. Oh, no! he'll ſearch the cloſet. Jump 
out of the window | — 
Scribble. I beg to be excus'd. 
Polly. Lord | here's no time to—he's here | get 


under 
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under the table! [Scribble hides.] Lie ſtill. What 
ſhall I fax ??; [Sits down by the table. 


| Enter Honeycombe. | 

Honeyc. How now, hufly ? what's all this noiſe? 

PAN [Aecting ſurprize. 

Honeyc. What made you ſcream ſo violently ? 

Polly. Scream, papa? 

Honeyc. Scream, papa? Ay, ſcream, buffy 
What made you ſcream, I ſay? 

Polly. Lord, papa, I have never opened my lips, 
but have been in a philoſophical reſverie ever ſince 
you left me. | 

Honeyc. J am ſure I thought Iheard—But, "JE 
now, huffy ? what's here ? Pens, ink, and paper! 
Hark ye, huſſy! how came you by theſe ? So, ſo! 
fine contrivances | [examining them.] And a letter 
begun too: Cruel confinement—wings of love 
& your arms.” [reading.] Ah, you forward flut! 
But Jam glad I have diſcovered this: I'll ſeize 
theſe moveables. So, ſo! now write, if you can. 
Nobody ſhall come near you : Send to him, if you 
can. Now, ſee how Mr. Scribble will get at you: 
Now I have you ſafe, miſtreſs ! and now—ha, ha 
now you may make love to the table. Hey-day ! | 
what's here? a man! [Seeing Scribble.) There was 
| a a noiſe 
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à noiſe then. Have I caught you, madam ? Come, 


Sir, come out of your hole] [Scribble comes from 
under the table.] A footman ! Who the devil are 
you, Sir? where did you come from ? what d'ye 
want? how came you here? eh, firrah | 

- Scribble, Sir—I—I—what the deuce ſhall I ſay 
to him ? 

Honeyc. Speak, raſcal 

Scribble. Sir I-II came about a little buſi- 
neſs to Miſs Honeycombe. 

Honeyc. Buſineſs! Ay, you look like a man of 
buſineſs, indeed. What! you were to carry this 
ſcrawl of a love-letter, I ſuppoſe. Eh, firrah! _ 

Scribble. A lucky miſtake ! I'll humour it. [Afide. 

Honeyc. What's that you mutter? Whoſe livery 
is this? who do you belong to, fellow? 
Scribble. My maſter. 

Honeyc. And who is your maſter, Sir? 

Scribble, A gentleman. 

Polly. Papa don't ſuſpect who he is. I muſt 
ſpeak for him, [A/ide.] This honeſt young man 
belongs to the gentleman I told youT was $ oxgted 
to; Mr. Scribble, papa! 

Honey, To Mr. Scribble, does he? Very fine! 

Scribble. Yes, Sir! to Mr. Scribble; a perſon of 
fortune and character; a man of faſhion, Sir! 

Miſs 
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Miſs Polly need not bluſh to own her paſſion for 
him : I don't know a finer gentleman about town 
than Mr. Scribble. 
Polly. Lord, how well he behaves! We ſhall 
certainly bam the old gentleman. [Ajide. 
Honeyc. Hark ye, firrah ! Get out of my houſe 
this inſtant. I've a good mind to have you toſſed 
in a blanket, or dragged thro' a horſe-pond, or 
tied neck and heels, and—Pve a good mind to 
carry you before the ſitting alderman, yau dog you! 
Scribble. I won't give you that trouble, Sir! 
Miſs Honeycombe, I kiſs your hands, You have 
no further commands to my maſter, at preſent, 
ma'am ? your compliments, I ſuppoſe ? 


Polly. Compliments! my beſt love to my dear 
Mr. Scribble 


Scribble. Pretty ſoul | 

Honeyc. This is beyond all patience. Out of my 
houſe, firrah | Where are all my fellows? I'll have 
you thrown out of the window! you ſhall be 
trundled down ſtairs headlong ! you thall—— 

Scribble. Patience, old gentleman! I ſhall go 
out of the houſe the ſame way I came int it, I 
_ promiſe you! And let me tell you, Sir, by way of 
a kind word at parting, that ſcold Miſs. Polly ever 
ſo much, watch her ever ſo ESTs or conſine 


her 
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her ever ſo cloſely, Mr. Scribble will have her, 
whether you will or no, you old cuff you! ¶ Exit. 
Honeyc. An impudent dog! Tl have his livery 
ſtript over his ears for his inſolence. As for you, 
my young miſtreſs, Il bring down your high ſpirit, 
T warrant you. There, ma' am, fit there if you 
pleaſe ! [forcing her into a chair. ] We'll ſend you 
the Whole Duty of Man, or the Practice of Piety, 
to read, or a chair, a ſcreen, or a carpet, to work 
with your needle. We'll find you employment; 
ſome other books than Novels, and ſome better 
company than Mr. Scribble's footman. Have done 
with your nonſenſe; and learn to make a pudding, 
you impudent, idle young baggage ! [Extt, 


Polly alone, 


Polly. An old fool! [mocking him.] Well! this is 

a curious adventure truly ! If I could but make my 
eſcape now, after all, it would be admirable. I 
am ſure Mr. Scribble would not go far from the 
houſe. Let me ſee; how can I manage it? ſup- 
poſe I force the lock, or take off the ſcrews of it, 
or get the door off the hinges. I'Il try. Lgoing, 
ſtops.] Or, hold! I have a brighter thought than 
any of them; Vl ſet fire to the houſe, and fo be 
carried off, like ſtolen goods, in the confuſion. A 
moſt 
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moſt excellent contrivance! I muſt put it in prac- | 
tice. [noiſe without.) Oh, dear, here's ſomebody 
coming. Lafter unlocking the door, enter Nurſe.) 
Oh, Nurſe, is it you? I am heartily glad to ſee 
you. I thought it had been papa, or mama. 

Nurſe. Ah, chicken, I have taken care of your 
mama. Mr. Honeycombe brought her the key in 
a parlous fury, with orders to let nobody go near 
you, except himſelf. But madam—I can't chuſe 
but laugh—madam had taken a glaſs extraordinary 
of her cordial, and I have left her faſt Ms in 
her own chamber. _ 

Polly. The luckieſt thing in * ae Now, 
my dear Nurſee, you may let your poor bird out 
of her cage. Away, away this inſtant ! 

Nurſe. Softly, chicken, ſoftly! You ruined all 
with Mr. Scribble, juſt now, by making a noiſe, 
you know. 

Polly. Lord, Nurſee, Thad no power of reflec- 
tion; I was quite frightened: I was as much ſur- 
priſed as Sophy Weſtern when ſhe faw Tom Jones 
in the looking-glaſs. 

_ -Nurſe. Huſh! you ſhall ſteal off immediately. 

Your papa is very buſy with Mr. Ledger. Mr. 
Scribble is waiting with a hackney- chair but in the 
next ſtreet; you may lip ſlily into it, and be con- 
vey d to his lodging in a trice, chicken 


Fa olly, 
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Polly. And he ſtrut before the chair all the way 
in his livery, and ery © By your leave, Sir! By 
& your leave, ma'am !” Fh! admirable ! Come, 
Nurſee, I long to be in his hands. 

Nurſe. Stay! let me go before, to ſee that there 


is nobody in the way. Come gently down ſtairs. 


Pl ſet open the door, and then you may get to 
him as faſt as you can. Ah, n a wanton 


baggage! 


Pally. Very well! come along wen t _. By your 
cc leave, Sir! By your leave, ma'am !” Oh, rare! 
This is the fineſt adventure I ever had in my life. 

Exit, following the Nurſe. 


Scene changes to Mrs. 3 apartment. 


Ar. Honeycombe alone; 1 phials on the table, 
; with labels. 


Ars. Honeyc. I am not at all well to-day. [yawns, 
as if juft waking.) Such a quantity of tea in a 
morning, makes one quite narvous; and Mr, 
Honeycombe does not chuſe it qualified. I have 
ſuch a dizzineſs in my head, it abſolutely turns 


round with me. I don't think neither that the 


hyſterick water is warm enough for my ſtomach. 
I mult ſpeak to Mr. Julep to order me cTometinng 
rather more comfortable. 

Enter 
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nter Nurſe. 2 5 e's > W's 
Nurſe. icy th; ma'am? ee 

Mrs. Honey. Oh, Nurſe, is it you? No, I did 
not call. Where's Mr. Honeycombe ? 

Nurſe. Below ſtairs in the parlour, madam.—I 
did not think ſhe'd have wak'd ſo ſoon: Ifſhe ſhould 
miſs the key now, before Pve an opportunity to 
. ol it down again! | — Fans | 

Mrs. Honeyc. What dye ſay, Nurſe 1 * 

Nurſe. Say, ma'am N A lay, * hope 
you're a little better, ma'am ! | 
Mrs. Honeye. Oh, Nurſe, I am perfectly giddy 
with my nerves, and ſo low-ſpirited! )! 

| Nurſe. Poor gentlewoman | Suppoſe I give you 
a ſup out of the caſe of Italian cordials, ma- am, 
that was ſent as a preſent from Mr. What-d'ye- 
call-him,in Crutched-Fryars the Italian merchant, 
with the long name. 

Mrs. Honeyc. Filthy poiſon | don't mention it! 
Faugt J hate the very names of them. You 
know, Nurſe, I never touch any cordials, but what 
come from the apothecary's. What o'clock is it? 
Isn't it time to take my draught? 

Nurſe. By my troth, I believe it is. Let me ſee; 
I believe this is it. [Ta#es up a phial, and flips 
the key upon the table.] The Romacuick draught, 
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ce to be taken an hour before dinner. For Mrs 
« Honeycombe.” . [reading the label.) Ay, this is 
it.— By my troth, I am glad I've got rid of the key 
again. 1333 [Afide. 
Mrs. Honeyc. Come then f Pour it into a tea- 
cup, and give it me. I'm afraid I can't take it. It 
goes ſadly againſt me. 

Honeyc. [without, while ſhe is drinking.) Run, 
John, run! after them immediately! Harry, do 
you run too! Stick cloſe to Mr. Ledger. Don't 
return without them, for your life | 

' Nurſe. Good lack | good lack! they're diſcovered 
as ſure as the day. | [ A/ide. 
Mrs. Honeyc, Lord, Nurſe, what's the matter ? 
Nurſe. I don't know, by my troth. | 


Enter Honeycombe. 
Mrs. Honeyc. Oh, my ſweeting ! I am glad you 
are come. I was ſo frighted about you. 
Ries, and Lees diſordered. 
Honeyc. Zounds, my dear— 
Mrs. Honeyc. Oh, don't 25 my deareſt ! 
Honeyc. Zounds, it's enough to make a parſon 
ſwear! You have let Polly ee ſhe's run away 
with a fellow | 
Mrs. Honeyc. You perfectly aſtoniſh me, my 
dear! 


i 
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dear! I car't peſſibly conceive—My poor head 
aches too to ſuch a degree! Where's the key of 
her chamber? _ [Seems diſordered: 

Nurſe. Here, madam, here it * 

 Honeyc. Zounds, I tell you=— 

Mrs. Honeyc. Why, here's the key, my ſweet- 
ing! It's abſolutely impoſſible—it has lain here 
ever ſince you brought it me; not a ſoul has touch- 
ed it; have they, Nurſe? [Diiſordered. 

Nurſe. Not a creature, Fll take my my oath 
on't. 

Honeyc. I tell you, ſhe s gone; I'm fure on't ; 
Mr. Ledger ſaw a ſtrange footman put her into a 
Chair, at the corner of the ſtreet; and he and John, 
and a whole poſſe, are gone in purſuit of them. 

Ars. Honeyc. This is the moſt extraordinary 
circumſtance—lt's quite beyond my comprehen- 
fon. But, my fweeting muſt not be angry with 
his own dear wife; it was not her fault. [Pondling. 

Honeyc. Nay, my love, don't trifle now-! 

Mrs. Honeyc. 1 muſt, I will 


Honeyc. Zounds, my dear, be quiet! I ſhall have 
my girl ruined for ever. 


Ledger [without]. This way=—tins . 
them along 

Honeyc. Hark | they are coming Mr. Ledger 
0 overtaken them ! they're here. 
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Leber [without]. Here | Mr. e is in 
this room: Come: along? 


Enter Ledger, Polly and Scribble, with — 


Ledger. Here they are, Mr. Honeycombe| We've 
brought them back again. Here they are, madam 

Honeyc. Hark ye, huſſy | I have a good mind ta 
turn you out of doors, again immediately. You 
are a diſgrace to your family. You're a ſhame 
Mrs. Honeyc. Stay, my dear, don't you put your- 
ſelf into ſuch a paſſion ! Polly, obſerve what I ſay 
to you; let me know the whole circumſtances of 
this affair: I don't at all eee me, 
I fa [Diforder'd. 

Honeyc. Zounds |! ! I have no patience. Hark ye, 
hudly Where were you going? Tell me for cer- 
tain who. this fellow belongs to: Where does he 
live? who is he ? 

Pelly. That gentleman, papa, that gentleman 
is no other than Mr. Scribble. 

Honeyc. This | Is this Mr. Scribble? 

Scribble. The very man, Sir, at your ſervice! An 
humble admirer of Miſs Honeycombe. 

Polly. Yes, papa, that's Mr. Scribble: The ſo 


vereign of my heart; the dae object of 22 af- 
fections. 
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Mrs Honeye. What can be the nen of all 
8 A Why, you n aut! this is even 
worſe than I expected. What, would you run away 
from your family with a fellow inlivery? a footman? 

Polly. A footman ! ha, ha, ha very good i and 
ſo, papa, you Sand believe he is a Me 9 A 
footrian! 

Scribble. A "OBI mY my . an 1 
boy ! a ſeoundrel fellow in livery!” Yes, I am very 
like a footman, to be ſure ! [Laughing with Polly; 

Polly. Why, papa, don't you know that every 
gentleman diſguiſes himſelf, in the courſe of an 
amour? Don't you remember that Bob Lovelace 
difpuiſed himſelf like an old man? and Tom Ram- 
ble like an old woman ? No adventure can be « car- 
ried on without it. . 

HFHoncht. She's certainly mad; | ſtark mad Hark 
ye, Sir, who are you? Pll have you ſent to the 
Compter !] You ſhall give an account of yourtelf, 
before my lord- mayor! 

Scribble. What care I for my lord-mayor! | 

Honeyc. There] there's a fellow for you | Don' t 
care for my lord- mayor! 

Scribble. No; nor the whole court of e 
. Hark ye, old greybeard, I am a gentleman; a 2 
man as well known as any in the city. | | 

E 2 | Mes. 
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Mrs. Honeyc. Upon my word, I believe ſo. He 
ſeems a very proper e of a— 
kind of a—perſon. _ 

Ledger. As well known as any in the city? I 
don't believe it; . he's no good man : 1 am en 
he's not known upon Change. 4 

Scribble. Damme, Sir, what d'ye mean 15 

Ledger. Oho! Mr. Gentleman, is it you? 1 | 
thought I knew your voice z ay, and your face too. 
Pray, Sit, don't you live with Mr. Traverſe, the 
attorney, of Gracechurch- ſtreet? Did not you 
come to me laſt week about a policy of inſurance? 

Scribble. Oh, the devil! [Afide.] I come to you, 
Sir? I never ſaw your face before. [To Ledger. 

Nurſe. Good lack | he'll certainly be diſcovered. 

Honeyc. An ET 8 Fre Hark ye, 3 

Scribble. gat Pd beſt incak off before 1 it's worſe. 

| [Goiny. | 

Honeyc. Hark ye, W [to Nurſe.) I begin 
to ſuſpect.—Have not I heard you ſpeak of a kinſs 
man, clerk to Mr. 'Traverſe? Stop him. 

Scribble. Hands off, gentlemen! Well then ! I 
do go through a little buſineſs for Mr. "Traverſe : 


What then ? What have you to ſay to me mw, 
Sir? 


4 


: 4 Polly. 
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Polh. Do pray, mama, take Mr. 


Scribble's part, pray do! " | blids com 
Nurſe. Do, ma am, Nn a good 4 3 x. . 
word for him. Ne Scribble. 


Mrs. Honeyc. 1 underſtand no- 
thing at all of the matter. 

Honeyc. Hark ye, woman | he's your nephew; ; 
T m ſure on't: Pl turn you out of doors imme- 
diately ; 3 you ſhall 1 

Nurſe. T beg upon my knees that your bonour 
would forgive me: Imeant no nn Heaven above 
knows? 7-0 _—_— CR 

| Honeyc. No harm |! what, to marry my daughter 

to—Pll have you Tent to Newgate! And you, [to 
Polly. ] you ſorry baggage; d'ye ſee what you were 
about ? You were running away with a beggar 3 
with your Nurſe's nephew, huſſy 

Polly. Lord, papa, what ſignifies whoſe nephew 
he is? He may be ne'er the worſe for that. Who 
knows but he may be a foundling, and a gentle- 
man's ſon, as well as Tom Jones? My mind is re- 
ſolved, and nothing ſhall ever alter it. 

Scribble. Bravo, Miſs Polly! A fine generous 
ſpirit, faith 


Honeyc. You're an impudent aut! Lou're un- 
done 


E 3 Ars. 
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Mrs. Honeyc. Nay, but, look ye, Polly! mind 
me, child | You know that — 

Polly. As for my poor mama here, you Fray Sir, 
ſhe is a little in the nervous way, this morning: 
When ſhe comes to herſelf, and Mr. Julep's 
draughts have taken a proper effect, ſhell be con- 
vinced I am in the right. 

Honeyc. Hold your impertinence | Hark ye, 
Polly—— 

Polly. And you, my angelick Mr. 18 

Scribble. Ma chere adarable ! © 

Polly. You may depend on my conſtaney and 
affection. I never read of any lady's giving up 
her lover, to ſubmit to the abſurd election of her 
parents: III have you, let what will be the conſe- 
quence; III have you, though we go through as 
many diſtreſſes as Booth and Amelia. 

Honeyc. Peace, huſſy 

Polly. As for you, you odious wretch, [to Ledger. 
how could they ever imagine that I ſhould dream 
of ſuch a creature? A great he-monſter! I would 
as ſoon be married to the Staffordſhire Giant. I 
hate you; you are as deceitful as Blifil, as rude 
as the Harlowes, and as ugly as Doctor Slop.. 

Exit. 

Ledger. Mighty well, Miſs; mighty well! 

Scribble. 
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Scribble. Prodigious humour, high fun, faith! 
Huoneyc. She's downright raving; mad as a March 
hare; I'll put her into Bedlam; Pl ſend her into 
the country; I'll have her ſhut up in a nutinery 
Mrs. Honeyc. Come, my ſweeting, don't make 
your dear ſelf fo uneaſy ; don't. — 

Honeyc. As for you, Sir! [#0 Scribble. Hark 
ye, ſtripling | 

Scribble. Nay, nay, old gentleman, no potnbilipy 
you're miſtaken in your man, Sir! I know what 
I'm about. 

Honeyc. Zounds, Sir, and I kriow—— 

Scribble. Yes, Sir; and I know that I've done 
nothing contrary to the twenty-ſixth of the king. 
Above a month ago, Sir, I took lodgings in Miſs | 
Polly's name and mine, in the pariſh of St.George's 
in the Fields; the bans have been aſked three 
times, and I could have married Miſs Polly to-day. 
So much for that; and fo, Sir, your ſervant, Tf 
you offer to detain me, I ſhall bring my action on 
the caſe for falſe impriſonment, - ſue out a bill of 
Middleſex, and upon a non eſt inventus, if you ab- 
ſcond, a l/atitat, then an alias, a pluries, a non 
omittas, and ſo on. —Or perhaps I may indict you 
at the ſeſſions, bring the affair by certiorari into 

1 bancum 
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bancum regi Ss, et cetera, et cetera, et cætera.—A nd 
now, ſtop me at your peril. [Extt. 
Honey. I am ſtunned with his jargon, and con- 
founded at his impudence.— Hark you, woman, 
[9 the Nurſe.] Tl have you committed to New- 
gate; Il— 

Nurſe. Mighty well, your honour | fine treat- 
ment for an old ſervant indeed I I, to be huff'd and 
ding'd about at this rate; but 'tis an old ſaying, 
and a true one, Give a dog an ill name, and hang 
him ! Live and learn, as they ſay; we grow older 
and older every day; ſervice is no inheritance in 
theſe ages; there are more places than pariſh- 
churches; ſo you may do as you pleaſe, your ho- 
nour !—But I ſhall look up my things, give up a 
month's wages, for want of a month's warning, and 
go my ways out of your houſe immediately. Exit. 

Honeyc. Why, you old beldam, I'll have you 
carted ! You ſhall be burnt for a witch! But PII 
put an end to this matter at once. Mr. Ledger, 
you ſhall marry my daughter to-morrow morning. 

Ledger. Not I, indeed, my friend! I give up 
my intereſt in her. She'd make a terrible wife for 
a ſober citizen. Who can anſwer for her beha- 
viour ? I would not underwrite her for ninety per 

cent, | [Extt, 
Honeyc. 


7 


wrong in every particular- 
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Hloneyr. See there! ſee there! My girl is un- 
done; her character is ruined with all the world. 
Theſe damn'd ſtory-books | What ſhall we do, Mrs. 
Honeycombe ? what ſhall we do? - 
Mrs. Honche. Look ye, = dear, N ve been 


Honeyc. Wrong? I? wrong? 

Mrs. Honeye. Quite wrong, my dear 4. 
not expoſe you before company; my tenderneſs, 
you know, is ſo great; but leave the whole affair 
to me. You are too violent; go, my dear, go and 
compoſe yourſelf, and Pl ſet all matters to rights. 
[Going, turns back.) Don't you do any thing of 
your own head now. Truſt it all to me, my dear! 
and T'll ſettle it in ſuch a manner, that you, and I, 


and all the world, ſhall be aſtoniſhed and delighted 


with it. [Exit muttering. 
Honeycombe alone. 


Zounds, I ſhall run mad with vexation ! Was 
ever man fo heartily provoked? You ſee now, 
gentlemen, [coming forward to the audience. ] what 
a ſituation I am in! Inſtead of happineſs and jol- 
lity, my friends and family about me, a wedding 
and a dance, and every thing as it ſhould be, here . 
am I, left by myſelf, deſerted * my intended ſon- 


in-law, 
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in-law, bullied by an attorney's clerk, affronted by 
my own ſervant, my daughter mad, my wife in 
the vapours, and all in confuſion, 'This comes of 
Wl Cordials, and Novels ! Zounds, your ſtomachicks 
1.08 are the devil; and a man might as well turn his 
„ daughter looſe in Covent-Garden, as truſt the cul- 
tivation of her mind to 
A CIRCULATING LIBRARY! 


EPILOGUE, 


Written by Mr. GARRICK, 


Spoken by Miſs Po px. . 5 


Enter, as Polly, laugbing; a book in her Band. 
AY poor Papa's in woeful agitation— 
While I, the cauſe, feel here [Striking her. 

boſom.) no palpitation. | 

We girls of reading, and ſuperior notions, 

Who from the fountain-head drink love's ſweet, 
_ potions, 

Pity our parents, when ſuch paſſion blinds em: 

One hears the good folksrave—one never minds'em. 

Till theſe dear books infus'd their ſoft ingredients, 

Aſham'd and fearful, I was all obedience. 

Then my good father did not ſtorm in vain, 

I bluſh'd and cried, © Þll ne'er do ſo again :” 

But now no bugbears can my ſpirit tame, 

I've conquer'd fear—and almoſt conquer'd ſhame; 

So much theſe dear inſtructors change and win us; 

Without their light we ne'er ſhould Know what's 
in us. 


Here 


rt. d 8 


Here we at once ſupply our childiſh wants 
Novels are hotbeds for your forward plants: 

Not only ſentiments refine the ſoul, 

But hence we learn to be the ſmart and drole; 
Each aukward circumſtance for laughter ſerves, 
From Nurſe's nonſenſe to my mother's nerves: 
Though parents tell us, that our genius lies 

In mending linen and in making pies, 

J ſet ſuch formal precepts at defiance, 
Thatpreachup prudence, neatneſs, and compliance; 
Leap theſe old bounds, and boldly ſet the pattern, 
To be a wit, philoſopher, and flattern. 

Oh! did all maids and wives my ſpirit feel, 

We'd make this topſy-turvy world to reel : 

Let us to arms Our fathers, huſbands, dare; 
Novels will teach us all the art of war: 

Our tongues will ſerve for trumpet and for drum 
T'1l be your leader General Honeycombe |! 

Too long has human nature gone aſtray, 
Daughters ſhould govern, parents ſhould obey : 
Man ſhould ſubmit, the moment that he weds, 
And hearts of oak ſhould yield to wiſer heads: 

I ſee you ſmile, bold Britons ! but 'tis true 
Beat you the French; but let your wives beat 
pou! | 


AY 


THE 


MUSICAL LADY. 


Fi r/? ated at the T heatre-Royal in Drury-Lane, 
on the 6th of March, 1762. 


Ridetur, Chorda gue ſemper oberrat eadem. Hor. 
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P FEN 
| UPON 
Written by Mr. Ga RRICK, L 
Spoken by Mr. KING. 


And, *egad, it wi ill do for any other ſeen as i as 
„ eat Barns. 
N old trite proverb let me quote! | 
As is your cloth, ſo cut your coat. 
To ſuit our Author, and his Farce, 
Short let me be! for wit is ſcarce. 
Nor would I ſhew it, had I any; 
The reaſons why are ſtrong and many. 
Should I have wit, the piece have none, 
A flaſh in pan with empty gun, uf 
The piece is ſure to be undone. 
A tavern with a gaudy ſign, 
Whoſe buſh is better than the wine, 
May cheat you once——Will that device, 
NEAT AS IMPORTED, cheat you twice? 


"Tis © 
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Like Cock-lane folks for Fanny's ſcratching, 


„„ 


Tis wrong to raiſe your expectations; 
Poets, be dull in dedications | 
Pullneſs in theſe to wit prefer 
But there indeed you ſeldom err. 
In prologues, prefaces, be flat l 
A ſilver button ſpoils your hat. 
A thread-bare coat might jokes eſcape, 
Did not the blockheads lace the cape. 
A caſe in point to this before ye, 
Allow me, pray, to tell a ſtory! 

To turn the penny, once, a wit 
Upon a curious fancy hit: 
Hung out a board, on which he boaſted 
Dinner for THREEPENCE | boil'd and roaſted | 
The hungry read, and in they trip 
With eager eye and ſmacking lip ; 
“Here! bring this boil'd and roaſted, pray!“ 
nter PorAroxs, dreſs'd each way. 
All ſtar'd and roſe, the houſe forſooh, 
And damn'd the dinner, kick'd the cook. 
My landlord found, poor Patrick Kelly, 
There was no joking with the belly. 

Theſe facts laid down, then thus I reaſon X 


Wit in a prologue's out of ſeaſon. 


Yet ſtill will you for jokes fit watching, 


And 


TROL O OG WR 
And here my ſimile's ſo fit! 
For Prologues are but Ghoſts of wit; 
Which mean to ſhew their art and ſkill 
And ſcratch you to their author's will. 
In ſhort, for reaſons great and ſmall, 
"Tis better to have none at all. 
Prologuts and Gho/ts,—a paltry trade 1 
So let em both at once be laid 
Say but the word, — give your commands, 
We'll tie oux Prologue-monger's hands. . 
Confine theſe culprits ! [holding up his "— bind 

em tight, | 

Nor Girls can RO nor Fools can write. 


Vox. IV. „„ DRAMATIS 


DRAMATISS PERSON. 


OLD Mass, 5 Mr. Yates: 


Mask, Mr. Ning. 
FREEMAN, Mr. Packer. 

| Rosin, Ar. Fox. 
Servant, | Mr. Watkins. 
SoPHY, 5 Miſs Pope. 
Lady SCRAPE, | Ars. Bennet. 


Laundreſs, Ars. Bradſhaw. 


The Tris ſung by Mrs. Vincent, Miſs Young, and 
| Ar. Champnes. 


THE 


THE 


MU $1 CAL LADY, 


a 
Scene, Maſſs chambers. | 
ed — frrikes eleven, 
Z. nter Maſt in a ſhabby diſbabille, as coming ou 


an inner room. 


*. 


Maſt, as counting the hour. 

I GHT——nine——ten——elevet. Paſt 
eleven, by the Temple clock, and no news 

of Freeman yet]! And that old beldam of a laun- 
dreſs! I expected to have heard her great ruſty 
key turning in the lock two hours ago. To go to 
Sophy's in this trim is impoſſible; and if I break 
my appointment, I am out of her good graces for 
ever. [Knocking within.) Hiſt ! hark | ſomebody 
at the door | [Knocking within.] A ſneaking ſingle 
taps that can. never be Freeman. A dun, ten to 
1 one 
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one! Shall I anſwer ? [Knocking.] Again! How 
ſhould they find me out here? But perhaps it may 
be a meſfage from Freeman: Pll try. [Going to the 
door, and aſſuming a feigned voice.] Who's there ? a 
Laund. [ within.] Me, your honour! 

Maſe. Me, you old hag ! [Letting her in.] Where 
the duce have you been all morning? Where's 
your key? Why did not you let yourſelf in? Have 
you called at Nando's? 

Laund. Yes, your honour. 

Maſk. Any letters? 

Laund. Yes, Sir; here's one, they fax, 1 has lain 
in the bar theſe three days. [Giving à letter. 

Maſt. Any meſſage? or, has any body been 
there to enquire for me ? 

Laund. Oh, yes, your honour; a x world of folks, 
to enquire for you: There has been your. taylor, 
and linen-draper, and ſhoemaker, and the ſtocking- 
man in Broad-court, and the millinerat the Temple- 
gate; have all been at the coffee · houſe to aſk after 


you. 
Miſe What have we here ? more FOR ? 
[Reading the letter. 
cc 81 R, |  Cliffar@'s Inn. 


« Mr. William Rummer, maſter of the Mitre, 


= has deſired me to acquaint you, that if the en- 
& cloſed 
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c cloſed bill, amounting to ſixty-three pounds, five 
* ſhillings, and fixpence halfpenny, is not paid. 
« within this week, he muſt endeavour to recover 
ce it by courſe of law; wherefore I hope you will 
take care to ſatisfy his demands, in order to pre- 
©« vent further trouble from 
„ Your humble Pane | | 
« Antony Carias,” 


| Well ſaid, 3 Capias | Sixty-three pounds, fie 


ſhillings, and ſixpence halfpenny! a pretty ſum!— 
and if the odd halfpenny would purchaſe the three 
kingdoms, I am not worth it. A couple of ſcoun- 
eons with their bills and their letters ! ſo, ſo! 


[Tearing the bill and the letter. 


Fs you ſure there was no other meſſage ? ne'er 
another letter left for me at the coffee-houſe ? 
| Laund. Very ſure, your honour, 

. Maſe. Then my note was not carried to Mr. 
roman: s, I am poſitive. 
- Laund. Indeed it was, Sir! I am fartin it was: 
For my huſband told me as how he had delivered 
it. into the gentleman's Frenen gentleman's own 

Hand himſelf. 17 
Maſk. Very ſtrange, 1 ſhould hear 3 of 
him! Sure he would not neglect me. Was ever 
* fellow in ſuch a diſtreſs d ſituation? A woman 
F3 of 
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of fortune ready to run into my arms; and without 
money, cloaths, or'clean linen to pay her a viſit! 
Laund. Ah, Heaven bleſs your honour! if you 
had but ſome of thoſe broider'd cloaths, and rings, 
and watches, and ſwords, and fine linen, that I 
have carried to the Three Blue Balls in Fetter-lane, - 
for your honour, you might be drels'd out as fine 
as a lord, that you might ; : And we had but 2 
trifle, as a body may ſay, upon them neither. 
Maſk. Confound the Blue Balls! I would pawn 
myſelf now to raiſe five LINES: mey ay is 
at ſtake. 
Laund, W now, wi anluetily matters 
fall out! I have known the time I could have con- 
trived to have lent you ever ſo many cloaths, and 
curious linen of {ore of my other maſters; and to 
be ſure, there's. his honour *ſquire What-d'ye-call- 
him, the Weſt-india gentleman, has a power of 
fine cloatt.s, all over gold and filver ; but then all 
his things have been carried to young madam's 
lodgings in Hart-itreet, and he has not been near 
chambers theſe three weeks. I have no other gen- 
tleman in town but *ſquire Mac George, and he 
has no handſome cloaths, except the coat with ſil- 
ver button-holes, and he wears that every day him- 
ſelf. As for my other maſter, Mr. Barefield, poor 
gentleman, 


1 
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gentleman, I don't recken him; for he has but one 
ſhirt in the world of his own, and that's marked 
W. M. 

Maſh. 'Sdeath, what luck| to e 
when I am within an ace of ſucceſs! to be the 
very next ticket to the ten thouſand pounds! to 
ſcrew her muſical heart juſt into right tune, and 
then to have the ſtrings ſnap under one's fingers 
for want of a little roſin | What can I do? 
| | | [Loud knocking without. 
Ha! here he is, I dare ſay, Go to the door; but 
if it is any body but Mr. Freeman, I am not at 
home, not in town; you know nothing of me, 
d'ye hear? [Retiring. 

| Laund. I warrant your honour. nnn 


E nter Freeman. 


Aaſt {coming forward}. Oh, my dear HG 
is it you ? I have been on thorns for fear you ſhould 
not come. [Laundreſs retires into the inner chamber. 
Free. Come ? I have been in ſearch of you this 
hour, and thought I ſhould have been obliged to 
go back again without ſeeing you; I have; been 
into every nook and corner of the Temple, ran 
through twenty windings and turnings, and courts, 
and lanes, and blind alleysz and then up as many _ 
£4 © | lain, 


22 THE MUSICAL LADY. 
ſtairs, as if 1 had been going to the: wy of as 


Monument. 

Maſe, Why, I have md the ſcene a little 
ſince I ſaw you laſt, to be ſure : Elegant chambers, 
Freeman! I have them ready furniſhed, you ſee. 

Free. Won't the old gentleman be extremely 
ſurprized at the vaſt progreſs: you's ve made i in the 
law? 1 

Maſt. My father! orodigiontly: 8 z 12 
I expect him in town every day: But no matter; 
for, in all my diſtreſs, Freeman, I am happy, and 
even ſucceſsful; my affair We ae 19 on 
ſwimmingly. 

Free. Pſha, is that all? a Muſical Lady. ! nnd 
as ſoon take the Savoyard girl for a wife, with no 
other portion than her cymbal. | 

Maſe. Ay, but my miſtreſs's lyre is ſtrung with 
gold, you know; thirty thouſand in her'own diſ- 
poſal ! Beſides, I dare ſay this paſſion for muſick 
is but one of the irregular appetites of virginity : 
Tou hardly ever knew a lady ſo devoted to her 
harpſichord, but ſhe ſuffered it to _ out wo tune 
after matrimony. - 

Free. This is all agar pretty in Ga But | 
even ſuppoſing that you can ſo eafily reconcile 
yourſelf to all her airs and crotchets, -I ſee'yery 
little 
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little proſpect of her being ſo n of 
Jou. ö 
Maſe. To the my bein! of acfperation and 
matrimony. 5 
Free. What! marry you? She never will, Je 
pend on it. | 


1 
e 
» 4; wakes 


* * 


Maſt. Oh, you're bn you have too high 
an opinion of her underſtanding, and too mean a 
one of mine. Sophy is like one of her own inſtru- 
ments: It requires ſome {kill to manage her, I 
confeſs; but I am a connoiſſeur in the art, and 
know every one of her ſtops. 

Free. Her ſtops? ha, ha! That would b Aa 

mighty pretty conceit, if you were to carry on "_ 
courtſhip in muſick. 

Maſk. And why not? Love, perhaps, may A$ 
well be ſung as ſaid, and is hardly more ridiculous 
one way than the other; not to mention that it is 

the only way of ſucceeding with Sophy. It is true, 
indeed, that notwithſtanding her rage after the 
gamut, ſhe knows little more of muſick than I do; 
yet I am ſo well convinced of the violence of her 

attachment to every thing that is Muſical and Ita- 
lian, that I ſhould hardly be ſurprized at her mar- 
riage with one of the Sopranos at the opera. 

e Ay; but, as I take it, Maſk, you have no 
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opera talents. You can neither fing, Plays "nar 
talk Italian. 


Maſt. No; but I can admire a fine * e 
be in raptures at an air or a chorus; and as for 
Italian, I have juſt gleaned enough of the language 
to ſprinkle my converſation with it, as readily as 
many a faſhionable coxcomb, who has made tho 
tour of Italy. | 

Free. Bo your principal enten ieee are 
neceſſity and the bon front; ha, George ? Wan. 
ſucceſs attend you | 

Maſe. I tell you, I am ſure akon. I haye made 


ſome pretty intelligible overtures to her already, 
which have been received not unfavourably. I have 


played off the complete virtuoſo upon her, and ſhe 
ſuppoſes me to be very lately returned from Rome. 


I have been thrown into raptures and muſical ex- 


taſies; and cried out, brava! divine! and ancora ! 


louder than herſelf. But that which, I plainly 
perceive, weighs moſt with her is a ridiculous 


propoſal I have made to carry her over to Italy 
directly after our marriage: In ſhort, IJ have 
touched the principal ſtring, the maſter key ob. 


her ſoul. Nay, ſhe has even declared that I am a 


belP cavaliero, and a perſon of infinite . What 
do you think of that, Freeman? 


Free. 
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Fres. Why, I think the only thing you dere 
| 40 is to follow her up with ſpirit. 
Maſk. And ſo I have; nay, 1 have even gone 


ſo far, as to frighten her with the Wr 
of loſing me. 


Bus, R Aresdful ſentence ! Bek bt? 


Maſk. By a pretended match. with a lady in the 


country, which, I have told her, my father is 
determined to force me into; and that TexpeCct him 


in town every day to conclude the buſineſs with 
his counſel. 


Free. Make haſte then, wo conclude your own 


buſineſs with her before he really arrives. Why 


don't you viſit her? np 
Maſe. Viſit her! So I have, MOU: and again. 
I am honoured with her particular commands for 


this very morning ; and did not doubt of making 


this my laſt viſit. But, ſome ſmall impediments, 
I was afraid, would have prevented my waiting on 


her. For this week paſt, my affairs have been, as 


you may perceive, in ſome little confuſion. I, ON 
ſee, am rather in diſhabille” 


Free. Ha, ha, ha! Pbis ! is, altogether, as s droll 
2n amour, and as wWhigiſical a piece of Gs 
as ever I heard of. 

Maſt. So much thg better, The oddity of it 


charms 
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charms me. I hate your Strephons and Chloes, 
your ſentimental lovers, fighing and beiin, 
for two years together. 

Free. Well; but your commands for * Tell 

me in two words, what is it you want? 

Maſk. In two words then—every thing. 

Free. I'm glad on't. 

_ Maſk. How ſo? 

Free. Becauſe every thing in my power is en- 
tirely at your ſervice. 

Maſk. My beſt Freeman 
Free. Come then; away with me this inſtant, 
or you'll be too late : You ſhall dreſs for your part 
at my houſe, and ſee now that you play it with 
ſpirit. 
Maſt. Never doubt it. Ten thouſand . 
my dear Freeman ! Some other circumſtances of 
this affair, as well as my conjugal plan, I'll acquaint 
you with, as we go along. Pl be with her in leſs 
than half an hour, and make love to ſome tune, I 
warrant you. 2 51 LExeunt. 


* 


* nter Laundreſs, FEE the i inner room, with a paper 
and a bottle. 

43 Ah, the times are ſadly changed with 

my poor maſter here I have known the day I 

could 


- 
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could have carried things enow from chambers to 
keep my whole family. But now, if I was to take 
ſo much as an end of candle, poor gentleman ! he 
muſt go to bed in the dark. The only things 1 
can find are theſe leavings of a quartern of Bohea, 
and the bottom of a bottle of Rum. Hard times 
for poor folks! And yet, give him his due, he's a 
noble gentleman; that I muſt ſay for him. When 
he has it, away it goes, and every body's the better 
for it. Ah, bleſs him, he is the nobleſt maſter I 
ever had in my life. But theſe confounded e 
EK cheat him of every thing. 


325 Exit with the paper one 4 


Scene, a room in Sophy's houſe. 
Enter Sophy, and Lady Scrape. 
- Sophy. Oh, piano, my dear lady Scrape, piano! 

The opera is my darling amuſement, it's true: I 
am infinitely concerned at their diſcord; but 1 
can never think of endeavouring to bring Signor 
Staccato and the dear Caprice to an accommoda- 
tion on ſuch mean conditions. 
L. Scrape. Mean conditions! Surely, ſurely, | 
Miſs Sophy, a ſalary of a thouſand pounds, with 
an a ment to e her a houſe ready furniſhed, 
to 
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to keep her a coach, and a French cook, and a. 
Romiſh chaplain into the bargain, are no ſuch deſ- 
picable offers for one ſeaſon's performance. And 
as to Signor Staccato, the terms propoſed are 
Sophy. Nothing to what they have had abroad. 
Are not they the praiſe and admiration of all 
Europe? were not they loaded with preſents by all 
the nobles at Venice, univerſally careſſed at Naples, 
entertained in the moſt ſumptuous manner by the 
prince of Wittemberg, taken under the immediate 
protection of the empreſs at Vienna, admired at 
Paris, adored at Bruſſels, and treated with the ut- 
moſt reſpect in every country but our own ? Oh, 
the Goths and Vandals! 2 
L. Scrape. Pardon me, Miſs Sophy ! theſe per- 
formers, I believe, have been no where better re- 
ceived, or met with more encouragement. Signor 
Ela, the director, my lord and lady Minum, myſelf, 
madam, and many other ſubſcribers to the opera; 
think the conditions offered at leaſt equal to their 
merit. : 
Sophy. Oh, their merit is above all recompence. 
They are a perfect treaſure of taſte and vertu! Oh, 
the dear Caprice ! ſuch cadences | ſuch ſtenutes“ 
and her graces, ſhakes, flurs, and frilloes, raviſhing 
beyond expreſhon! And then, Signor Staccato's 
execution! 


- 
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execution! what enchanting tones ! what a noble | | 
forte! what a tender piano! and ſuch amazing har- 
pegiaturas The very ſoul of Ry WI to 


n from the inſtrument. 

IT. Scrape. Their merit ks infent to be very 
extraordinary, to come in the leaſt degree of com- 
pariſon with their inſolence. 


Copy. Infolence ! your ladyſhip knows they a are 


incapable of it. 


T. Scrape. I wiſh I did, madam! Has not the 


Caprice more than once affronted the whole town ? 


has not ſhe diſappointed them in the groſſeſt man- 
ner, and refuſed to ſing even on the opera- nights? 
Sophy. Accident and indiſpoſition. Voi amanti, & c. 

[Humming a tune with affected indifference. 


L. Scrape. And has not Signor Staccato laid by 
the compoſitions of the beſt maſters for the ſake 
of his own concertos / 
 Sophy. Raviſhing concertos! - 

L. Scrape. And has not he at laſt kan the 
whole orcheſtra into diſorder and confuſion ? 

Sophy. Reſentment and great provocation] La 
la-—la—la, &c. Hang. 

L. Scrape. Nay, is it not notorious to the whole 
world, madam, that their inſolence is owing merely 


to the great encouragement they have received, and 


that they depend entirely 


Sopby. 
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 Sophy. Moderate! moderato, madam! your h 
ſhip' s abſolutely in alt. 

L. Scrape. In alt, madam ? 

Sophy. Yes, in alt: Give me leave to tell your. 
ladyſhip, that you have raiſed your voice a full 
octave higher ſince you came into the room; but 
to no purpoſe: The director of the opera, and the 
opera itſelf, ſhall ſuffer for it ! Signor Staccato and 
the Caprice ſhall perform no-where but in. my 
houſe, and thoſe of a few other perſons of gute; 
nay, we'll have a concert every opera-night z every 
opera-night, madam! _ 

L. Scrape. Mighty well, madam ! 

Sophy. Which will demoliſh his entertainment, 
and ruin his ſubſcription. | 

L. Scrape. Oh, you may find yourſelf deceived, 
madam |! Signor Ela, and thoſe of the nobility who 
intereſt themſelves in this affair, are not without 
reſources. A foreign miniſter's lady has ſent over 


for hands and voices ſuperior to your friends, 


madam | Beſides, madam, let me tell you, that 
Signora Trebletti is recovered of her cold; yes, 
madam, Signora Trebletti is recovered of her cold; 
and we don't doubt of providing a moſt exquiſite 
opera, without the aſſiſtance of either Signor Stac- 


cato or the Caprice LExit, 
Sophy. Oh, the Tramontane creature But Tu 
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not ſuffer her to diſconcert the barmony of my 
W Here, Signor Roſini! 


Enter Roß. 5 
Give me the viol-di-gambs. A leſſon on the baſs 


will compoſe my mind. [Tunes the inſtrument, and 
turns over ſeveral pieces of muſick.)] Well, I declare 
now this little Venetian ballad-tune, which Mr. | 


Maſk has brought over with him, is ſet with an 


infinite deal of taſte; and there is a moſt ſprightly 


extravaganza in the words he has adapted to it. 
Signor Roſini, pleaſe to take the inſtrument; ru 
go over this air; and do mo ee me on 


= 


the we r 25 
8 0 * 0. * Ger” 5 : ' Fs 


Loves a [weet and ſoft ' 1 
Who derives his {k from thee, 

Plays on every diſpoſition, / 9 5 
FZtrikes the ſoul on ev'ry key. 


Deep deſpair now thrums Adagio, 

Lively hope now ſounds Corragio. 

Oh, the raviſhing tranſition ! 
Tweedle dum and tweedle dee. 


Vol. IV. 0 8 
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Enter Servant, | 

Serv. Madam, the man is below with the Monica. 

Sophy. The what ? 
Serv. I forgot the name, ma' am; but it is a ſett 
of muſical glaſſes, that you beſpoke laſt week. 

Sopby. Oh, the Armonica. I am raviſhed to 
hear it! Bid the Monica come up. Poor fellow! 
And, d'ye hear? tell them to get every thing ready 
for a concert in the hall this morning. And, d'ye 
bear? I am at home to nobody but Mr. Maſk. 
And bid them lay the guittar and the viol- d' amor 

on the harpſichord; I ſhall make uſe of them both. 
*. | [Exit Servant. J Signet Roſini! Will vou be ſo good 

as r thefcores, and feethat the inſtru- 
a ments are in tung and every thing in order? I 
expect a great virtwoſo this morning, a .complete 
judge of coinpoſitiolyy nd a pt 
. tontra punto. 80, pray be Eareful | [Exit Roſin.] 
I am aſtoniſhed Mr. Maſk is not come yet. Well, 
I ſwear, he's a charming creature; he hits my 
uniſon to a miracle. If he did but ſing, he would 
be a moſt complete virtuoſo: [ Sings. JI proteſt I am 
quite in voice to-day. [LSings.] Lord, I wiſh he was 
here: I ſhall abſolutely raviſh him! [Exit ſinging. 


ACT 


- 
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V 
Scene, Sophy's * | 


| Sophy. 
AY, now, I am ſure you flatter me! Is my 
: ſtile ſo truly Italian? have I ans rid of 
the horrid Engliſh cadence ? 
Maſe. Let me die, madam, if your whole con- 
verſation and Digg, do not make me fancy | 
myſelf in Italy: Sigh Ir a L rena at Florence was. 
the very type of you. 1 
Sophy. Well, 1 r! nous are almoſt ao 
only creature one mi ien in this barbarous 
| country that has the leaſt taſte. Our travelling 
| gentry either return from the tour of Europe as 
mere Engliſh boors as they went John Trot ſtill 
—or come home at beſt mere French petit maitres. 
But, as to Italy, not one of them, but Signor 
 Maſquali—Maſquali! how very ſoft and prettily 
that ſounds now! you muſt give me leave to call 
you Maſquali, inſtead of plain Maſk—with a vile 
2: | Engliſh 
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Engliſh K in it! Oh, fy! it might as well have 
been an X; a perſon that has any ear Can't en- 
dure it. 

Maſe. Maſquali ! che 3 beautiful refinement 
in the world | But, now I think of it, your name, 
madam, may admit of ſome improvement too. 
Sophy is, to be ſure, the prettieſt of Engliſh names; 
yet it is too near Molly, and Betſy, and Bridget, 
and Alice, to diſtinguiſh you. What d'ye think I 
would wiſh to call you ? | 

Sopby. I long to know; what? 

Maſk. 1 would call you then I am ſure you'll - 
like it—the 8ophini.. 

Sophy. The Sophini! I am pleaſed with it pro- 
digiouſly; the fweeteſt concetto / the Sophini ! But 
pray, Signor for I will call you Signor - was not 
you charmed at the concerto laſt week ? The Ca- 
price was amazing, and great beyond expreſſion in 
the ſong of Fonti Amiche. ([Singing. 

Maſk. The ſtile of that air was excellent. The 


chromaticb- I remember. But pray now, tell me 


truly, [taking ber tenderly by the hand.] were there 
not ſome ſtrokes of your compoſition in it? I know 
all the virtuoſi conſult you on theſe occaſions: I | 
thought I could diſcern your manner. Come, 
confeſs ; : I am ſure it was ſo: 


Sophy. 
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_  Sophy. Nay, now ! *Pſhaw !- you know that 1 
_ never—and yet ſmiling and languiſping. Lou 
have an infinite deal of taſte ; you have indeed. I 
Was always reckoned remarkable for the chromatico. 
| LConcei tedly. 
Maſk. That air was raviſhing But you uſt | 
oblige me with it yourſelf. _ 
Sophy. What! after the Caprice? not bor the 
world. 2 
Maſt. T ſhall die, if you refuſe me. C Tandeh. | 
Sophy. Lard! how can you be ſo troubleſome?” 


| Clanguifing. Stay! La-la-la-la. [as tuning.) Lord, 


how hoarſe Iam! I have a moſt terrible cold. 
Come, begin! [te the muſh ck.) But pray be careful | 
of the en Adagio, ma non troppo. 
5 „„ | [Sings an Italian air. 
Fonti See Tf hs 
Aure leggiere, 
Mormorando, 
Suſſurando, 
Voi mi dite, 
Obe io godro, 
| [During the ſong, Maſk exclaims 
Divino] ſquiſito ! braviſſimo &c. _ 
Sophy. And really think it is ſet prettily ? 
| | [Concentedly. 


G3 Maſe. 
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Maſe. Delightfully! Con rs, madam ; and 
ſung— Oh, heavens! 

Sophy. Oh, you're too good to mel And yet 
ba, ha !—And yet, Thope it is a little better than 
the horrid 'Engliſh ballad-ſinging. 

Maſt. Engliſh ballad-finging! Oh, the ridiculous 
idea To hear a huge fellow, with a rough horrible 
voice, roaring out, * O the roaft-beef of old Eng- 
« land!” or a pale-faced chit of a girl, when ſome 
country neighbour aſks her in company,“ Pray, 
ec ma'am, could you favour us with “ Go, roſe /” 
& No, Sir, not that, but another, if you pleaſe” 
and then begins ſcreaming, * F love's a fweet 
« paſſion,” ſqualling to the antient Britiſh melody 
of the bagpipe, the Welch harp, and the dulcimer. 

Sophy. Horrible ! ha, ha, ha! horrible What a 
picture of Engliſh taſte ! Oh, the * here are 
all downright Goths! 

Maſe. Abſolute ſavages! An Engliſh catch, a 
Scotch jigg, and an Iriſh how, are all their ideas 
of harmony; their voices are a ſcale of diſcord. 
Muſick! oh, muſick flouriſhes no where but in 
Italy. 

Sophy. Oh, N Italy! T'd give the world 
to be there! Tis a heaven upon earth! the land 
of guſto, vertu and felicit ? 


Maſk. | 
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HMaſt. Oh! what would I give, to have the hap- 
-pineſs, of tranſporting. ſo ineſtimable a, treaſure, 3s 
the Sapbini, to that region of taſte! Suffer me to 
renew the ſuit I have ſo often urged to you!] Let 
me, nay you mult let me, attend you thither. 
$opby. Nay, prithee now! [ Languiſbing. 

Maſe. Such taſte | ſuch voice] ſuch execution! 
Heavens, madam ! you would be the admiration 
of all;the Conoſcent: / Nay, tho? a lady, I make no 
doubt . but you would receive honours from the 
Academy della Cruſca. 

Sophy. Lord! I proteſt now, you put me quite 
into confuſion | for Heaven's ſake— 
Maſe. Oh, ſee me at your feet! take pity on 
me! upon yourſelf ! conſider my riſk of loſing you, 
by that horrid country-match I told you of! Fly, 
oh, let us fly from this Gothick country, and take. 
refuge in Italy! and permit your Maſguali to at- 
tend you as your faithful Ciciſbeo / 

Sophy. Let me beg, Sir- 
Maſt. Take him for your humble Cicerone, to 
ſhew you the beauties of the place- 

Sophy. Pray now 

Maſe. Your Nemenclatore, to introduce you to 
the virtuoſi 

* How can you he 

G4 |  Mafk. 
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Maſk. Take him—I won't ſhock your ear with 
the Engliſh ſound of huſband ; but what is more 
ſoft and tender — take him for your ſooſo ! your 
caro ſpoſo | 

Sophy. Lord, this is ſo ſtrange | but ſtay ! let me 
order Roſini to get-the band in order | you have 
not had the muſick promiſed you this morn- 
ing. J 

Maſt. Oh, I am too impatient to delay my 
ſupreme happineſs on any conſideration. We can 
have the muſick afterwards. 

Sophy. Afterwards, Signor? [Somewhat angrily. 

Maſe. Yes, my dear Sophini, afterwards ; and 
then, you know, it may ſerve for a wedding con- 
cert; we may have it by way of : a concerto nuttiale. 
What d'ye think of that? 

Sophy. A concerto nuttiale ! Oh, heavens ! Fm 
tranſported with the thought! to have the ſingular 
pleaſure of celebrating my marriage with a Paſticcio, 
made up of the choiceſt pieces of my own com- 
poſition ! what could inſpire you with ſo divine 
an imagination? The very idea abſolutely over- 
comes me. 

Maſk. And you conſent to make me happy? 
Come then! my ſoul is on the wing! let us way 
this inſtant ! 

Sephy. 
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Sophy. What can I do? Well, after all, there 
is ſomething ſo tender, ſo affettuofo in your man- 
ner Oh, you wicked een 1 wiſh I N 
refuſe you! | 

Maſk. Oh, the muſick of that ſound! Oh, cara, D 


cara! ing her hand. 
| Sopby. But on condition that we go ans: a to 
Italy. 

Maſe. Immediately. The ceremony may be 
performed to-day, this hour, and we may leave 
England to-morrow. Oh, with what pleaſure do 
I change my ſtate, and leave this barbarous coun- 
try, to attend the Sophini to Italy | 


Farewell, old England! liberty ! er tutto! 
Hail, foreign climes! and marriage ben venuto ! 


[Exeunt. 
Scene 1 to the Temple-IWatks 


Enter Old Maſe. 

Old Maſe. So, ſo, ſo! tricked, cheated, impoſed | 
on, fooled and bamboozled, by an ungracious 
rogue of a ſon ! A young knave ! with his letters 
about ſpecial arguments at Weſtminſter, and trials 
at Guildhall, and his ſtories of circuits and ſeſſions, 
and his jargon from Plowden and Coke ! ods-my- 
life, I am in ſuch a paſhon, I could knock down 
every man I meet with for very anger! 


Enter 
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Enter Freeman. 

Free. Bleſs mel is not that old Mr..Maſk? Your 
ſervant, Sir] Louire welcome to town. | 

Old Maſe. Oh, your ſervant, Sir! your moſt 
humble fervant ! So your friend George is ruined, 
I find: George, Sir, your old crony and ben 
fellow; George is undone. | 

Free. Heaven forbid ! | 

Old Maſe. What, you know nothing of -the,mat- 

ter, hey? You're not acquainted with the pranks 
he has play'd? not you, to be ſure! Here have been 
.rare doings! fine ſtudies at the 'Temple! a new 
abridgment of the law | 

Free. So, all's out, I find. [Afide.]—Pleaſe to 
explain, Sir! Have you ſeen your ſon ? have you 
been at his chambers ? 

Old Maſe. Chambers! chambers, d'ye call them? 
Kennels, dog-holes ! I purchaſed him a handſome 
ſet of chambersinKing's Bench Walks, as handſome 
as any in the Temple—ay, and furniſhed them 

as handſomely : But the young man is removed, 
I find; and where? why, into a blind alley, a dark 
corner of the Inns of Court, up four pair of ſtairs, 
into a couple of vile ſhelving garrets, where I 
could ſcarce ſtand upright, or find a chair to ſit 
down, with a worſe ſmell than the county-gaol, 
and a beautiful proſpect into White-Friars. And 

Ds then, 
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chen, his ſtudy! A hundred and fifty pounds“ 
worth of laweboeks J gave him, all neatly bounl 
in White ealf's ſkin; gone 1 The duoe u'tlaw-book 
has he in the world, but Littletonis Tenures in 
duodecimo, and the Game-laws ſewed in blue 
paper; which, with an odd volume of Triſtram 
Shandy, ſome looſe pamphlets and news- papers, 
and ſix or ſeven ſhelves of empty bottles, make up 
the whole of his library. An extravagant profligate! * 
Free. Ha, ha, ha! I ſee, Sir, you have taken an 
exact inventory of his effects. But this is nothing: 
Almoſt every young fellow falls into diſtreſſes one 
time or other; z an over-provident father makes a 
prodigal fon: You kept him too bare of money! 
you did, indeed, Sir ! 
Old Maſe. Money |! did not J give bim a pro- 
feſſion? did not I put him to the law ? Ods-my- 
life ! the riches, that, by pains and application, he 
might have got by his profeſſion 
Free. His profeſſion! ha, ha, ha ! that's incom- 
-parable. His profeſſion ! Ah, my dear Sir, the 
profeſſion and he will never be a whit the better for 
each other. The law is a noble ſtudy, it is true; 
followed by ſeveral learned and worthy men 
Old Maſe. A ſure road to wealth and e 
ment. 
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Free. Very true, Sir; but your fon could as 
ſoon bring himſelf to take a purſe upon the road, 
as to follow the road to riches, which you had 
chalked out for him. | 

Old Maſk. Never tell me; 1 hes that with . 
his talents, he might have done what he pleaſed : 


George has lively parts.—An abandoned profli- 


gate! to ruin himſelf ;—and was always a ſmart lad, 
a keen, ſhrewd young rogue !—a fool, to throw 
himſelf away —and might have got into practice 
and high reputation, and made a fortune by his 
profeſſion |! 

Free. Never, take my word for it! It is not his 


turn; not in the leaſt his talent; diametrically 


oppoſite to his genius and diſpoſition. Lively 
parts? a fine notion! as if, becauſe he can diſtin- 
guiſh black from white, he ſhould be able to con- 


found black and white with each other. 


Old Maſk. He has ruined himſelf by his idleneſs 
and extravagance. Ah, what a proſpect has he 
loſt ! Had he ſtuck to his ſtudies, and made a 
figure at the bar, we might have got him a ſeat 
in parhament ; and then, of courſe, a ſilk gown ; 
and then, by degrees, the ſollicitor-generalſhip ; 
and then, the attorney-generalſhip; and then, a 


judge, or a chief juſtice; z and then |—ods-my-life, | 
he 
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he might have been as great a hk 30; my lord 
Coke himſelf! 

Free. Oh, rare |! there's the true logik of every 
father in the kingdom there's not a country farmer, 
who ſends his ſon a ſervitor to the univerſity, but 
what promiſes himſelf the honour of lawn ſleeves 
in his family. | 

Old Maſe. Well, well, it does not dene talk- 
ing! Pl never acknowledge him as long as J live. 
Neglect his ſtudies ! his goods ſeized ! over head 
and ears in debt! a wretch! a IT 2 * 
digal! 

Free. Oh, moderate your anger If he is in diſ- 
treſs, you'll relieve him; if he has any debts, you'll 
pay them; and then all's well again. | 

Old Maſk. Me! Tl not advance a penny! let 
him go to gaol, let him ſtarve ! Pl never ſee his 
face again l 

Free. You will, I am ſure. 

Old Maſt. Never; Il difinherit him; I won't 
leave him a groat, I'll cut him off with a ſhilling. 
He's ruined for ever. | 

Free. He'll make his fortune. 

Old Maſk. He's undone. 
Free. He's made for ever. 

O14 Maſk. He'll be hang'd. | 

Free, 
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_ daughter-in-law as a peace-offering. 
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Free. He's. married. 
Old Maſk. Who? what? when? where? 5 
Free. He's married. 
Old Maſe. Married ! to whom? 
Free. To a lady of fortune; rich, young, and 
handſome: A girl with thirty thouſand in * 
money, Mr. Maſk. | 
Old Maſk. What! George? 
Free. Yes, George. 
Old Maſe. George! married! when 7 
Free. Within this half-hour. 
Old Maſe. To thirty thouſand? 
Free. And better. 
Old Maſk. Indeed! Well ſaid, George, 1'faith. 
He's a fine boyz I knew he would do; he was 
always an arch rogue. But how d'ye know? 
Free. I'm ſure on't; he diſpatched one of my 
own ſervants to me with the intelligence. My 
chariot carried them to church. | 
Old Maſe. Excellent! He's a rare fellow ! III 
leave him every farthing I have in the world; III 
ſettle—But who is this lady? where does ſhe live? 
Free. If you pleaſe, Sir, I'll conduct you to the 
houſe. Pcrhaps we may arrive there before their 
return; and he ſhall preſent you with your fair 


O4 
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Old Maſk. Come albny then!“ It ſhall go hard 
but P11 dance at the young rogue's wedding ! III 
ſettle five hundred a-year on the firſt boy. Did 
not I tell you he was a ſmart lad, and would thrive 
in the world? Ods-my-life, ſtrip him ſtark naked, 
and throw him into the ſea, he would riſe up again 
with a ſword and bag-wig! | [Exeunt. 


Scene changes to a ball at Sophy's 3 muſicianss 
muſfic-ſtands, and every ou e for a 
concer F. | 


| Royfin. Come! are the ſcores all right? are you 
all ready in your part? 
Singer, Pm afraid, we” re not quite perfect in this 
ſtrange trio which Mr. Maſk has left with us. 
' Rojin. Strange trů, ye call it? Let me ſee! 
[Reads the paper. | 
And, alſo, nor, neither, 
For, becauſe, or, either; 
But, that, although, therefore, 
If, yet, unleſs, wherefore. 


very pretty words; and extremely muſical. Sup- 


poſe you run hom over; you'll have time enough. 
Singer. With all my heart. 
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e by Dr. Buſby. 


| Muſe by Mr. Batiifpill, 


? And, alſo, nor, neither, 3 
For, becauſe, or, either; | 8 
But, that, although, therefore, 

If, yet, unleſs, wherefore. 
Towards the end of the-ſong, enter Old Maſe and 
e LS 
Old Maſt. Ods-my-life, a very handſome houſe ! 
What a magnificent fideboard of plate in the par- | 
jour we came thro' ! 

Free. Oh! Sir, you'll find every thing agreeable 

- to your wiſhes, and the account I have given you. 

Old Maſk. But is the ſo muſical, d'ye ſay? 

Free. Hiſt! they're here. Let us retire a white! 


Enter Maſh and Sophy. 

Sophy. Di due belle alme anianti, Ec. [Singing. 
Free. [advancing.] How now, Maſk? May we 
give you joy? You're martied, I hope. 

Maſe. Ay, ay; faſt enough, Freeman. 

Sophy. Oh, yes; married in a filthy church with- 
out an organ in it ! But, fignor Maſquali! d'ye 
know that gentleman? | 

[Seeing Ola Maſk, who advances. 
Maſk. 
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A. My father l V1l-carry.it through boldly, | 
je [Afide.—You ſee, my dear; I told you" - 
he would be in town. [To Sophy.J—This is a pleas 
ſure I had not flatter'd-myſelf in the expectation 
of... Give me leave, Sir, to preſent you with this 
i; lady, whom I have juſt now had the 3 to 
make my wife and your daughter. r 5 
Old Maſt. Madam, I give you joy! [ and my fon 8 
joy and myſelf joy |—T have heard of all your 
pranks, George; and if you had not overcome me 
with this agreeable ſurprize, ods-my-life, I ſhould 
dave taken you ſoundly to taſk, I cir tell you. © 
* 41 Apart to Maſe. N 
bil- Well, I proteſt I am _ to ſee ſo much 

good company. I have a concerto ready; you will 

be rayiſhed with it; all the airs are of my o-] 

compoſition. 3 . A 
SIA Maſt. A concert! wich pmg, ma am, 

a good country-dance would make us a thouſand 
times merrier. Ods-my-life! give me but a — 
partner, and I'll croſs Were, and figure in, and 

right-hand and left, till ix in the morning. Toll 

de roll, de roll! [Singing a lunes gie, . 
Sophy. Oh, monſtrous! Signor Maſquali, dye © "= 

hear? Is it poſſible this can be a father of Ou 

and have ſo bede gufo r + ode: 


ET ay 
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ou 1258 His father ? Yes, dran, For: "mug 
find him his father's owti ſon, I believe; 2 cp 
of the old Block, I promiſe you 

 Sophy. Oh ! he's the very abſtract of bert. 

Old Maſt. Yes, yes; ewe. has virtue ard, 
for that matter. 

Sophy. Vert, guſto, wavical taſte, Sit! 

Old Maſe. What! George? | 

Sophy. A complete £0noſcemte. . 

Old Maſt. My ſon? . 

Sephy. A moſt excellent judge of file and com- 
poſition. 

Old Maſt. He? 

Sophy. And a perſon of the niceſt ear in the 
world. 

Old Maſe. Oh, dear! oh, dart oh, dear! What, 
has the young rogue made you believe that he un- 
derftands mufick ? | 

Sophy. Oh, Sir! I am not eaſily deceived in 
thoſe particulars. [Conceitedly, 

Old Maſt. A fly dog! He was always an arch 
"pooh ha, ha, ha, ha! Why, this is all a bam, 


© 
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Sep. A bam, Sir? What &'ye mean? 


#8 
* fy 


® Old Maſt. The young rogue has play'd on us 


both, ma'am. Taſte! He knows no more of 
vertu, 
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81 as you call it, than, I find; he doës of the 

w. A iy dog! Muſick | he! Why, he has ne 
x * of a tune beyond Derry-down, or the 
Hundredth Pſalm. As to ſinging, he has no more 
. muſical notes in his voice than a cuckow; and 
the ear is, 1 believe, the laſt part of the human 
frame by which he would ne to 155 _Giſtine 
guiſhedi— 

Sophy. Nay, no, Sir, / ok n TY tailery | 
too far: 1 am too well acquainted with his 
accompliſhments, Don't I know that he mix d 
Vt all the virtue in Italy? Does not he abomi- 
nate filthy Engliſh, and idolize dear Italian? And 
is not he juſt returned from being the objed of 
publick admiration at Ronie? | 

Old Maſt. Rome George been at Rome What, 
has he perfuaded you into that too? Ha, ha, ha; 
ha! An arch dog! [Laughing heartily.) Why, 
ma' am, he never was out of England in his life. 
He knows no more of Rome, than the Foy does 
| of — ſeat in Wiltſhire, | | 

4 4 

x ſe. And as to Italian, he is not — 

with A words of the language. | | 

 Sopby. je 8 8 

"Om Maſt. 1 tell! you, ma am, again a. ago, 
3 H 2 . "0 
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it's all a bam upon you: George is an arch 


and has been too hard for us both. Ha, has ha, b ba! 


32 2 — J * * S. L Aaſt winks and makes ſigns to him. 


Ahl what fignifies your winking and e to 


me? Isn't it all true, ſirrah? | 3 
Spy. And do vou confeſs this: charge, Sie? 2 0 


3 


i tit 1 [To Maſes 


as 


" Mah. Guilty, A my e Before mar- 


riage, as I ſaw it pleas d you, I was content to 


ſeem an Italian; but now, my love, a ſhall find 
me a true Briton, J promiſe vou. 18 


Ola Maſe. Look ye- there! did not £ tel Lyon? 


Sophy. Nay, now; Sir, 1 ſee 2 are in N for 
r m convinced that ſignor Maſquakh——  . 

. Maſe. Mafquali ! Maſk, Maſk is my name, my 
dear! and your name too, thanks to the parſon. 
Sophy, Maſk!: I ſhall never bear to be calld Maſk. 
—Mrs. Maſk! ſuch an unmuſical a pelltion! | 
mall never endure it! | 

Maſt. Yes, yes, you will endure it very wells 7 
and a great deal more tov, I warrant you. 

; Sophy. Why, ſurely, ſignor | 

' Maſh. Signor | I'm no ſignor; Mr. Nager, \ | 
if you pleaſe, George Maſk—an Engliſh gentle- 
man, worth twenty marquiſes from France or 


Counts from Italy. ans 4 
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Ou Maſt." Ods-my- wife, be Fred her Sdte to 
fiddle-ſtrings. th ek net ee et 


Sophy. And vou are really” no vm 9. not a b 


perſon of guſto ? 1 Gian 
Maſe. In nothing, mam, 1 in of yarns 
for you, © 1+ as + 
Sopby. Aﬀtoniſhing I ſhall till haves one con- 


ſolation however, and that a great one; I ſhall _ 


Have the pleaſure of forming your taſte myſelf; ; 

and, as a good leſſon, PH have the concerto per- 

formed immediately. Where are all my ed 4 

Here, Roſini Caprice oh Serapelli 1 Squeekalli !- 

| irre (Calling Ns - 
Old Maſh. Ods-my-life, the whole _— 

Silver and Trueman! Sweetlips and Dido! 


Sophy. Ah, Tramontani | whit" horrible $48 | 


Nothing but the performance of my concerto 


Maſk. Come, come, my dear Sophy, well have | 
no concerto, nothing Italian; we'll celebrate our | 


** 


nuptials after the old Engliſh faſhion. OPT, 
Sopby. What! „ TRNGT 0: Sons 
Maſk. 1 give away five & pe to "hes! bel | 
r e 10992 Jo! ee 1500 le | 
Sophy. Horrible * ee e u 
Maß. All the” eros hall 20 roaring drunk 
to Vedi 8 ka 4 | 10 $8773 288 
 Sophy. bücher | eic ge 
H 3 j 1 | Maſk. 
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. Add. And tomorrow- morning, my love, you 
thall be rouſed with the drums, and the true Bri 


tiſh ſerenade of marrow-bones and cleavers, 


. Sopby. Barbarous, and horrible | Is this the 
afettuſe Mafſquals ? is this the tender ſpoſe ? 

Maſt. Engliſh | my dear Sophy, ſpeak Engliſh," 
for Heaven's ſake ! In ark in no other 
language. 

Sepby. How am 1. 1 and impoſed on! 
And don't you intend to carry me to Italy? 

Maſe. To Italy ! ridiculous | No, no, my loves 

we'll ſtay here in the comfortable enjoyment of 
Was liberty, and Old England. 

Sephy. Diſappointed in every thing! deluded | 


3 horrid Engliſh 

Aaſt. Have a care, Sephrl no bard words to 
your lord and huſband! 

 Sopy. Huſband ! I ſhall faint at the ſound. | 

Free. Have patience, madam! and reconcile 
yourſelf to your fituation | To be laugh'd out of 
one's follies, is the beſt and moſt agrecable me- 
thod of being cured of them. 

Old Maſt, Ods- my. life, daugbter—1 have a right 
to call you daughter now Down on your knees, 


and thank Heaven chat you have had ſuch an 


ae : . it was a thouſand to one but what 
-you 


. 
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, you. had. marries a fidler: Tou have met with 

one of the archeſt young rogues in the world. 
Tm anſwer for it, that his fortune ſhall he little in- 
ferior to your -n; and I warrant that he wii 
make the beſt of hyſbands. 

. Sophy. Beſt of huſbands, indeed and deny ws 
the enjoyment of muſiek and verts / | 
Maſe. That, my deareſt Sophy, ſhall be almoſt 
che only thing I will deny you. And you will 


thank me hereafter for oppoſing a foible, which 


eclipſed your good ſenſe, and ſerved only to make 
- you ridiculops. Nay more, to convince you that 
TI can endure the found of an inſtrument, do but 


what company you pleaſe, and my father may be 


indulged with his W afterwards into 
che bargain. 


Old Maſe. Afterwards? Well have a dance now! 


. A your muſick-ſtands and big · bellied baſa- 
viols, and let the fiddles ſtrike up here, and call 
in your fingers to go down the dance with us. 


wonders for you. 
Sophy. What d'ye mean? 
| Maſe, Vil ew you.  Roſmi/ 
Ce [To Rofin, r eee, 
Rofmi, Signor 


H 4 4 


defer your concert till the evening, you ſhall invite 


Maſt, With al my bean. e 


2400. 


* 


i 


"oe oY Signsrl dow ert me, poppy Senn 
do you know this gentleman? 

- Sophy. Nobody better; it is ſignor Rofoni, . 

Maſe. See now, how eaſy i it is to impoſe on you: 
He is as great a cheat as myſelf. This is no ſignor 

Roſini, but honeſt Jack Roſin, from Comus his 
court; one of the Choice Spirits, the chief leader 
in all My concertos; and by =} direction he 99 . 

into your pay as ſignor Roſini. 8 

Sophy. Indeed? I muſt fairly own that this laſt cir- 
cumſtance mortifies me, and makes me more 
aſhamed of my muſical attachment than all the 
reſt. To be duped by Mr. Roſin, is too palpable 
a weakneſs not to be repented ! But now, Sir, if I 
conſent to lower my note, (to make uſe of a muſical 
phraſe once more) may I not hope * "m_ will 
lower your note too ? 

. "Maſk. In every particular that does not wars 
your fortune, or injure your character, you ſhall 
find me the tendereſt and moſt compliant of 
huſbands. And now, Sophy, do-but chearfully 
reſign this one foible, we ſhall be the happieſt 
couple in Great Britain. And though there has 
been ſome little diſcord between us at firſt, weſhall 
agree for the future as well as baſs and 'treble. 
And give me leaye to congratulate you, that i in- 
ſtead of Signor MasqQuaAL I, you have got honeſt 
GEORGE MAK. EPILOGUE, 


* 9 Is $i I 0 1 'B, 
255 en by Miſs Porr. | 


| A? I EU for ever, muſick and. no / L | 
Dear'Tafte—ſinceEngland is my lot—adicul 
In ſpite of faſhion, Nature will prevail: : 
i cannot argue, but will tell a tale. 8 ; 
; Once on a time the birds, Whoſe ſole delight | 
Was harmony, had concerts ew ry night.” 
Sweet, as Italians, were the tuneful race, 
With nature's ſefenuto, trill, and grace. 
Soon as the beaſts this airy muſick knew, { 5 
The Lion cried, We'll have a concert too. 
cc Come, ye ſweet warblers of the four- foot race! 
l cc I'll fing the tenor; brother Bear, the baſs. 
40 Come then! . He 1 roar'd, and of his voice > made 
a | trial, 18 | | 
And grinn'd like the grim head of 2 baſt-viol. 165 
Puppies and Colts in treble yelp and neigh; 
Goats ſhake and ſlur; in alt loud Aſſes bray : 
Wolves, Bulls, Sheep, Hogs, and Dogs, i in {trains 
ſonorous, 
Howl, roar, bleat, grunt, and Dag: charming 
chorus! 
Muſician Cats the bagpipes ſqueeze; the Ape, | 
A fidler ſmart, the cat-gut learns to ſcrape: 
4 e | High 


E\P.1IL 070: JE. 
High-ſalaried foreigners from airy clime, 
The Cuckow ſung firſt voice; the Owl beat time : 
The Bat—ſo ſtrange, no certain ſpecies knows her 
Half-bird, half-beaſt—like half-men—was com- 

poſer. 
« Heav'ns !” cried the brutes, how much. our : 
5 taſte's increas'd | 
& Muſick has charms to ſooth a ſavage beaſt !” 
Hey | ſays the Fox, here's muſick! ceaſe your 
ſqualling, 
Your howling, yelping, braying, catterwauling ! 


Shut up your ugly jaws |! yel fly as ſoon 
As bring thoſe frightful voices into tune. 


Each beaſt aſham'd, ſtops ſhort, and diſappears; 
Dogs drop their tails, and Aﬀes hang their ears. 
Now for the moral! Ye, that love to roam 

For taſte abroad, learn common-ſenſe at home ! 
For arts and arms a Britox is the thing |! 
Jonx BULL was made to rear but not to ſing. 
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founded on fact. 


K : 2H 
ADVERTISEMENT 


HOEVER has fedl the very eaieridining - 
collection of Moral Tales, lately publiſhed 
by M. Marmontel, will immediately diſcover, that 
the firſt hint of this little piece was taken from the 
epiſode of Lindor, in the SCRUPULE ; and the ridi- 
culous conceit of being beloved for one's own ſake, 
for one's ſelf alone, is alſo admirably expoſed in the 
firſt of thoſe tales, called ALCIBIADE, eu, le Mor. 
That part of the fable which relates to Made- 


moiſelle Florival, is taken, with ſome alteration, 


from a ſtory originally publiſhed in one of the 
numbers of the Britiſh Magazine, and faid to be 


* ki i, * 8 


After theſe acknowledgments, — 1 
remains but to return thanks to the publick for the 
very favourable reception they have given to this lit- 
tle piece, and to the performers for their great care 


and uncommon excellence in the repreſentation. 
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HE Deuce is in him! What the deuce | 
(I hear you cry) can that re n 
What does it mean? What can it be??? 
A little patience and you'll ſe. : 2 
Behold; to keep your minds uncertain, / 1 
Between the ſcene and you this curtain | 
So writers hide their plots, no doubt, e 
To pleaſe the more, when all comes out. 0 Ng 5 
Of old the Prologue told the ſtory, 08 
And laid the whole affair before ye; | 
Came forth in ſimple phraſe; . 
« Fore the beginning of this play, . 5 
& J, hapleſs Polydore, was found | 
0 By fiſhermen, or others, drown' 4k. wy | 
= Ort, a gentleman, did wed. ah 
5 The. lady I would never bed, | 
et Great Agamemnon's royal daughter, 
Who's coming hither to draw water.“ 
Thus gave at once the bards of ee 
The cream and AE the deer 3 


— IF 
89925 BLESS: 1 
| 


The lines marked with targea cormas, are taken from a poem 
called Shakeſpeare, an m7 Mr. Garrick ee 
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Aſking no trouble of your own 

To ſkim the milk, or crack the bone. 

The poets now take diff rent ways: 

Den let them find it out for Bayes / 

And Tragedy as well might ſwagger 
Without blank verſe, or bowl, or dagger, 
As Farce attempt the arduous taſk 

To walk abroad without her maſk; 

A Poet, as once Poets us'd, "Ss 
To poverty was quite reduc'd : 

No boy on errands to be ſent, 

On his own meſſages he went : 

And once, with conſcious pride and fhanie; 

As from the chandlet's ſhop he came, 

Under his thread-bare cloak, poor foul ! Nr 

He Cover'd—half a peck of coll. : 

A wag (bis friend) began to ſmoke, _ 

— George! tell us, what's beneath your cloak $ 

Tell you! it were as well to ſhew— :- 

1 hide it=that you ſhould not know. 

Yet Farce and Title, one to t'othef 
Shou'd ſeem, like Sofias, a twin- brother. 
Prologues, like Andrews at a fair, 

To draw you in, ſhould make you ſtare. 

c The notified! the only booth walk in! 

« Gem' min, in here |—juſt going to begin !” 


And 
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PROLOGUE. 


And if our Author don't produce 
Some character that plays the deuce; 
If there's no frolick, ſenſe, nor whim, 
Retort | and play the dev'l with him 
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 Dramarts PERS0 NE! 
Colonel TAMPER Mr. Oc Brien! 
Major BELFORD, Mr. Packer. 
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PRATTLE, 5 Mr. King. 


Servant, Mr. Strange. 


EullLr, Miſs Pope. 
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BELL, | | Mrs. Hoplint. 
' Mademoifelle FLox1vat, Miß Phym. 
THE 


A 


A 6 


Scunz, @ rm in Emily's houſe. 


Enter Emily, with a letter open in ber hand—and 
en F. brival, in man's cloaths. 


Enih. 


B* aſſured that I will do every thing in my 
power to ſerve you; my brother knew that 
he might command my ſervice.— Be comforted, 
I beſeech you, madam; | | 
Hur. You cannot wonder, madam, that I ſhould 
be ſhocked, extremely ſhocked, at the cruel ne- 
ceſſity of appearing before you in ſo indelicate A 
diſguiſe. 

Emily. Indeed you need not: There is ſome- 
thing in your manner which convinces me, that 


every action of your life carries its apology along 
e 1 | with 


t14 THE DEUCE IS IN HIM. 

with it! though I will not veriture to enquire into 
the particulars of your ſtory, 'till your mind is 
more at eaſe. 

Flor. Alas, madam, it is my intereſt to make 
you acquainted with my ſtory. I am the daugh- 
ter of Monſieur Florival, a French phyſician, in 
the iſland of Belleiſſe.— An Engliſh officer, who 
had been deſperately wounded, was, after the capi- 
tulation, for the ſake of due attendance, taken into 
my father's houſe, and as I, in the very early part of 
my life, had reſided in England, he took ſome 
pleaſure in my converſation : In a word, he won 
my affections, and aſked me of my father in mar- 
riage 3 but he, alas! too much influenced by the 
narrow prejudices ſo common between the two 
nations, forbad the officer his houſe ; but not be- 
fore we were, by the moſt ſolemn engagements, 
ſecretly contracted to each other. g 

Emily. May I aſk the officer's name ? 

Fhr. Excuſe me, madam ! ”Till I ſee or hear 
from him once more, my prudence, vanity, or 
call it what y you will, will ſcarce ſuffer me to men- 
tion it. Your brother, indeed, is acquainted 
with- 5 

Emily. I beg your pardon, —I hope, however, 


you have no reaſon to think yourſelf neglected or 
forgotten? 


Flor. 


. 
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fy Oh, no! far from it. He was 1 re- 
called by orders from England; and on my father's 
preſſing me to conſent to another match, my 
paſſion—I bluſh to own it—tranſported me ſo far, 
as to depart abruptly from Belleiſle. I came over 
in an Engliſh ſhip to Portſmouth, where I expected, 
according to letters he had contrived to ſend me, 
to find the officer. But judge of my diſappoints 
ment, when I learnt that he embarked but three 
days before for the ſiege of the Havannah. 

Emily. The Havarinah! you touch me nearly,— 
Pray go on! 

. Flor, In a ſtrange kingdom—alone—and a a wo- 
man—what could I do? In order to defeat enqui- 
ries after me, I diſguiſed myſelf in this habit, and 
mixt with the officers of the place; but your bro- 
ther ſoon diſcovered my uneaſineſs, and ſaw through 
my diſguiſe. I frankly confeſſed to him every 
particular of my ſtory; in conſequence of which, 
he has thus generouſly recommended me to your 
protection. 

Emily. And you may depend on my friendſhip— 
Your ſituation affects me ſtrangely. | 
Flor. Oh! madam, it is impoſſible to tell you 
half its miſeries: Eſpecially ſince your brother has 
convinced me, that I am fo liable to be di- 


covered. 
12 | Emily, 
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Emily. You ſhall throw off that dreſs as ſoorf 
as poſſible, and then I will take you into the houſe 
with me and my ſiſter. In the mean time, let me 
ſee you every day—every hour. I ſhall not be 
afraid that your viſits will affect my reputation. 

Flor. You are too good to me. [Weeping. 

Emily. Nay, this is too much. It overcomes me. 
Pray be chearful ! | 

Fur. I humbly take my leave. 15 

Emily. Adieu! I ſhall expect you to dinner. 

Flor. I ſhall do myſelf the honour of waiting 
on you. LExit. 

Emily Calone ]. Poor woman! I thought my own 
uneaſineſs almoſt inſupportable, and yet how 
much muſt her anxiety exceed mine | 


Enter Bell. 

Bell. So, ſiſter! I met your fine gentleman. 
Upon my word, the young ſpark muſt. be a fa- 
vourite—You have had a t#te-a-ttte of above half 
an hour together. 

Emily. How d'ye like him? 

Bell. Not at all: A ſoft, lady-like gentleman, 
with a white hand, a mincing ſtep, and a ſmooth. | 
chin! Where does this pretty maſter come from ? 

Emily. From my brother. | 

Bell, Who is he? „ 

Emily. 
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Emily. A preſent to you. 

Bell. A preſent tome | What d'ye mean? 

Emily. Why, did not my brother promiſe to take 
care of you before he went abroad? 

Bell. Well] and what then? 

Emily. What then! why he has taken care of 
you ſent you a pretty fellow for 2 huſband. 
Could he poſſibly take better care of you? 

Bell. A huſband?—A puppet, a doll, a 

Emily. A ſoldier, Bell! A red coat, conſider! 

Bell. A fine ſoldier indeed I can't bear to ſee 

a red coat cover any thing but a man, ſiſter Give 
me a ſoldier, that looks as if he could love me and 

protect me, ay, and tame me too, if I deſery'd it — 
If I was to have this thing for a huſband, I would 
ſet him at the top of my India cabinet, with the 
China figures, and bid the maid take Care The did 
not break him. 

Emily. Well, well; if this is the caſe, I don't 
know what my brother will ſay to you.. Here's his 
letter | read it; and ſend him an anſwer yourſelf. 

Bell [reads]. Dear ſiſter, the bearer of this letter 

is a lady—So, ſo! your ſervant, madam! and 
your's too, ſiſter |l—whoſe caſe is truly compaſ- 
ſionate, and whom I moſt earneſtly recommend to 
your protecti num um um tale care her 
* Sum 


4318 THE DEUCE-IS-IN HIM. 
—Um—m—umzkk too many ſugſtions um um 

—um—in town in a few days. I'll be whipped 
© now, if this is not ſome miſtreſs of his. 

Emily. No, no, Bell; I know her whole hiſtory; 
it is quite a little novel. She is a Frenchwoman, 
mademoiſelle Florival, run away from her father at 
Belleiſle, and dying for an Engliſh rand at 
the Havannah. 

Bell. The Havannah Not ſor colonel Tamper, 
I hope, ſiſter! 

Emily, If colonel Tamper had been at the taking 
of Belleiſle too, Ice have been frighted out of 
my wits. about it. 

Bell. Suppoſe I ſhould bring you ſome news of 
him? w 

| Emily. Of "EDT 
Bell. Colonel Tamper. 

Emily. What do you 2 mean ? 
Bell. Only a card. | 

Emily. A card | from whom? what Ns ? 

Bell. Oh! what a delightful flutter it puts her 
: into 5 : | | 
Emily. Nay, but tell me! | 
| Bell. Well then —while your viſiter was s here, | 
theer came a card from major Belford; and I took 
the liberty of ſending an anſwer to it. 

Emily. 
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| Emily. Let me ſee it! Dear Bell, let me ſee it! 
Ball. Oh, it was nothing but, © his compli. 
ce ments, and defiring to have the honour of wait= 
* ing on you any time this morning from colonel 
«© 'Tamper.” 

Emily. From colonel Tamper | What can this 
mean ?Iam ready to ſink with fear! Why does 
2 not he come himſelf? 

Bell. He' s nat arrived, not come to town yet, I 
ſuppoſe. _ 

Emily. Qh, Bell 14 could fuppaſe twenty vio 

that terrify me to death. 
Bell. 1 think now ſuch : a meſſage ought to put 
you quite out of your pain; he could not come 
from colonel Tamper, if there was no ſuch perſon 
in being. 

Emily. Ay, but ſuppoſe any 3 ſhould have 
happened to him] Heaven forbid How unfor- 
tunate is it to doat upon a man, whoſe profeſſion 
expoſes him hourly to the riſk of his life! 
Bell. Lord, Emily, how can you torment your- 


ſelf with ſuch horrid imaginations ? Beſides, ſhould 


the worſt come to the worſt—it is but a lover loſt, 
and that is a loſs eaſily repaired, you know. _ 
Emily. Go, you mad-cap! but you'll pay for all 


this one day, I warrant you. When you come ta 
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be heartily i in for it yourſelf, Bell, you will know 
that when a pure and diſintereſted paſſion fills the 
breaſt, when once a woman has ſet her heart upon 
a man, nothing in the world but that very man 
will ever make her happy. 

Bell. I admire your ſetting your heart, as you! call 
it, of all things. Your love, my dear Emily, is 
not ſo romantick : You pitch upon a man of figure 
and fortune, handſome, ſenſible, good-natured, 
and well-bred ; of rank in life, and credit in his 
profeſſion ; a man that half the women in town 
would pull caps for, and then you talk like a ly 
prude of your pure and diſintereſted paſſion. | 
Emily. Why then, I declare, if he had not a 
friend on earth, or a ſhilling in the world; if he 
was as miſerable as the utmoſt malice of ill fortune 
could make him; I would prefer colonel e 
to the firſt duke in the kingdom. 

Bell. Oh, ſiſter! it is a mighty eaſy thing for 
perſons rolling in affluence, and a coach and ſix, 
to talk of living on bread a and water, and the com- 
forts of love in a cottage. 

Emily. The coach and ſix, Bell, would | give little 
| happineſs to thoſe who could not be happy without 
it. When once the heart has ſettled its affections, 
| how mean is it to withdraw them from any paltry 
: conſiderations, of what nature ſoeyer ! 


Bell, 
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pe Bell. « I think the lady doth proteſt too much.” 
Enih. boy Ay, but ſhe'll keep her word. 22 


Enter Servant. 

Serv. Major Belford, madami Exit. 
Emily. Shew him in. —Oh, Bell, I am . to 
| fror with apprehenſion ! : 

Enter Major Belford. 


Belf Ladies, your humble ſervant. [ſalutes them.] 


1 rejoice to find you fo well. 


Bell. And we congratulate you, major, on your 


ſafe return from the Havannah, How does your 


friend colonel Tamper do? © * 
Bell. He is very well, madam but — 
Emily. But what, Sir ?—I am frighted beyond 


expreſſion IS he in Englani ar Ho Tei 


Belf. Yes, madam, „ Ne 
Emily. A e en 
Belf. Yes, madam, 


Emily. Why have not we the pleats of bee 


him then? | 
Belf. He'll be here immediately, madam. by 
Emily. Oh! well | | 's 


Belf. But it was thought proper hae T ſhould 


wait on you firſt, to prepare you for his reception. 
* To prepare me! what does he mean? 


Belf. 
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Belf. Only to prevent your being alarmed at his 
appearance, «madam. _ 

Emily. Alarm'd? You terrify me more ol el | 
What is the matter? 

Belf. Nay, nothing—a trifle—the mere ditive of 
war—la fortune de la . as the French call it ; 
that's all, madam |! 

Emily. Pm upon the rack! Dear Sir, 1 

Belf. The colonel, you know, madam, is a 
man of ſpirit: Having expoſed his perſon very 
gallantly in the ſeveral actions before the town of 
the Havannah, he received many wounds; one or 
two of which have been attended with rather diſ- 

agreeable circumſtances. 

Emily. But is the colonel well at preſent, Sir ? 
Belf. Extremely well, madam. 

Emily. Are not the conſequences of his. IE 
likely to endanger his life ? 

Belf. Not in the leaſt, madam. _ : 

Emily. J am ſatisfied. —Pray go on, Sir! 

Bel. Do not you be alarmed, madam! 

Emily. Keep me no longer in ſuſpence, I ber 
ſeech you, Sir. | 

Bell. What can all this m_ | 

Belf. The two principal wounds which the 
colonel received, madam, were, one a little 

| | above | 
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above the knee, and another in his face. In con- 


> 


fequence of the firſt, he was reduced to the neceſ- 
ſity of ſaving his life by the loſs of a leg; and 
the latter has deprived him of the ſight of an eye. 
Emily. Oh, Heavens! _ _. [ready to faint. 
Bell. Poor Emily! How could you be fo abrupt, 
Sir? The violent agitation of her mind i is too much 


| for her ſpirits. . 


Belf. Excuſe me, madam ! I was afraid af; 


ing you uneaſy; and yet it was neceſſary you 
ſhould be acquainted with theſe ene, 


previous to your ſeeing the colonel. 


Emily [recovering]. Loſt a leg and an n did 
you ſay, Sir? 


Belf. No, not an arm—an eye, madam. 

Emily. An eye! worſe and worſe n 
colonel ! | 

Belf. Rather unfortunate, to be 10 1 we 


ſhould conſider, madam, that we:have ſaved this 


life; and that theſe were ſacrifices We Be 
its preſervation. 


Emily. Very true. ood ay; fo as he has but his 
life, I am happy. And I ought now to be at- 


tached to him, not only from N but 


compaſion. 13 
HP After all, madam, his appearance's is much 
better 


= Dx I LSE TIS. 
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-better than you may imagine. His face, by the 
help of a black ribband, is very little disfigured z 
and he has got a falſe leg, made ſo naturally, that, 
except a ſmall hitch in his gait, there is no material 
alteration in his perſon and deportment; beſides 
which, in point of health and „ne, he is parti - 
cularly well. 

Emily. I am glad of it. But, alas! he whoſe 
perſon was fo charming! And then his eyes! that 
were ſo brilliant! ſo full of ſenſibility ! 


Bel. This accident, madam, on his own account, 


gives him no uneaſineſs; to ſay the truth, he ſeems 


rather vain upon it; I could wiſh therefore, when 
he comes, that you would not ſeem too deeply 


affected, but rather aſſume an air of chearfulneſs, 
left any viſible uneaſineſs in you ſhould ſhock the 


colonel. 


-.. Emily. Poor colonel! I know his ſenſibility. Let 
me endeavour, therefore, to convince him, that he 
is as dear to me as ever! Oh, yes! co me what it 


will, I muſt ſhew him that the preſervation of his 
life is an entire conſolation to me. | 


Enter Servant. ; 
Serv. Colonel Tamper, madam |! 
Emily. Eh! what? Di ſordered. 
| | Bell. 
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Bell. Deſire the colonel to walk up. Compoſe 


Fourſelf, my dear ! Poor n I am in pain for 
A | 1 [Afides 


Enter Colonel 7. amper runs up to E mily. 


Tamper. My deareſt Emily! How happy am 1 


to ſee you once again] I have brought back the 
honeſt heart and hand which I devoted to you; as 


to the reſt of my body, you ſee I did not care ſix- 
pence what became of it. Miſs Bell, I rejoice to 


fee you ſo well. kb I am your's; but, my 
Emily 
Enih. ay colonel ! 
. [Burſts into tears, and leans wow Bell. 
7 amper. How this? Tears! 
Boll. You ſhould not have followed the major ſo 
ſoon, colonel; ſhe had ſcarce recovered the rſt 
ſhock from his intelligence. 
Tamper, My patience would ſuffer me to delay 


no longer. Why do you weep ſo, Emily ? Are 


you ſorry to ſee me again? 
. Emily. Sorry to ſee you unfortunate. [IVeeping. 
Tamper. Unfortunate? call me rather fortunate; 
I am come back alive; alive and merry, Emily! 
f Emily. I am glad you have ſaved your life. 


¶Meeping. 


Tamper. 
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Tamper. I date ſay you are: Look on me, FRY 
What, not one glance? Won't you deign to look 
on your poor maimed ſoldier ? [pauſing]—Is it 
poſſible, then, that any little alteration of my 
perſon can occaſion à change in your ſentiments ? 

Emily. Never, colonel, never! It is ſurely no 
mark of want of affection to be ſo much hurt at 
your misfortunes; | 

Tamper. Misfortunes! no misfortunes at all— 
none at all to a ſoldier—nothing but the ordinary 
incidents and common caſualties of his life marks 
of honour, and tokens of valour: I declare I beat 
them about with me as the moſt honourable badges 
of my profeſſon—I am proud of them—T would 
not part with this wooden leg for the beſt fleſh and 
blood in Chriſtendom. 

Emily. And can you really be ſo unconcerned 
at this accident ? 

Tumper. Really; and you ſhall be unconcerned 
too, Emily! You ſhall find more in me Mill, than 


in half the battered rakes and fops about town. It 


injures me no more than it does a fine tree, to Iop 
my branches. My trunk is heart of oak, and I 
ſhall thrive the better for it ! 

Emily. But is there no hope of recovering your 
eye again? Oh, we muſt have the beſt advice—ls 


the ſight quite loſt ? = 
Tumper. 


- 
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Tamper. Quite blind as a mill-horſe— blind 4s 
à beetle, Emily. But what does that ſignify? Love 
is blind, you know; and if I have loſt one eye, 
why, they fay, I ſhall ſee the clearer with the 
other. 

Emily. I eannot 160k at him bot at ſhuddering, 

¶ Retires, and fits down, 

Ball. What action was it you ſuffered i in, eo- 
lonel? | 

Tamper. Before the Moto caſtle, me am, before 
the Moto—hot work, hiſſing hot by ſez and land, 
I affure you, ma'am. Ah, the Moro; the Moro! 
— But if men go to run theif heads againſt ſtone 
walls, they muſt expect to have a ſconce or two | 
broken before they make their way er them 
Eh, major? 

Boll. Major Belford was with you? 

Tamper. All the while; the major and 1 fouglit 


de by fide; cheek by jowl, till I fell, ma'am ! We 


paid the dons—didn't we, major? But Velaſce! 
poor Velaſco ! A fine; brave don! mult be owned. 
I had rather have died like Velaſco, n have 
lived to be generaliſſimo. 
Bell (to Emily]. How ate you, Siſter? 
Tamper. Nay, prithee, Emily, be comforted ! 
More than all this might have happened to me 
at 
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at home. I might have thrown away my life 
in a duel, or broke my neck in a fox-chaſe; a fit, 
of the gout, or an apoplexy, might have maimed 


me ten times worſe for ever; or a palſy, perhaps, 


have killed one half of me at a ſingle ſtroke: 
You muſt not take on thus—if you do, I ſhall be 
extremely uneaſy. 

Emily. Excuſe, me! I cannot help it—but be 


aſſured I eſteem you as much as ever, Sir! 


Tamper. Efteem ! and Sir This is cold lan- 
guage- I have not been uſed to hear you talk, in 
that ſtile, Emily! 

«Emily. I don't know what I 615 am not well 
let me retire. | 
Tamper. When ſhall we name the happy day? 
T ſhall make ſhift to dance on that occaſion—tho? 
as Withrington fought, on my ſtumps, Emily! 

Tell me, when ſhall we be happy? 
Emily. 1 grow more and more faint. Lead me 


to my chamber, Bell. 


Bell. She is very ill; don't teaze her now, colonel; 
but let us try to procure her ſome repoſe! 

Tamper. Ay, ay, a ſhort ſleep, and a little reflec< 
tion, and all will be well, I dare ſay. I will be here 
again ſoon, and adminiſter conſolation, I warrant 
you. Adieu, my dear Emily ! 


Emily. 
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Anih. Adieu oh! Bell 
| * in tears, with Bell. 


Manent Major Belford and Colonel Tamper. 


Tamper [aſſuming his natural air and manner}. 
Ha, ha, ha! Well, Belford, what is your opinion 
now ? Will ſhe ſtand the teſt, or no ? 

Belf. If ſhe does, it is more than you de- 


ſerve; I could wiſh ſhe would give you up, with 


all my heart, if I did not think you would run ſtark 
mad with vexation. 

Tamper. Why ſo? 

Belf. Becauſe, as I have often told you betage 
this is a moſt abſurd and ridiculous ſcheat 
a mere trick to impoſe upon yourſelf, and muſt 
probably end in your loſing the alfections of an 
amiable lady. 

Tamper. You know, Belford, there is an exceſs 
of ſenſibility in my temper—— 

Belf. That will always make you unhappy. 

Tamper. Rather ſay it will enſure the future 
happineſs of my life. Before I bind myſelf to 
abide by a woman, at all events, and in all circum- 
ſtances, I muſt be aſſured that ſhe will, at all events, 
and in all circumſtances, retain her affection for 
me. | 
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Belf. Sdeath, I have no patience to hear you- 
Have not you all the reaſon in the world to reſt 
aſſured, that Emily entertains a moſt ancere paſſion 
for you? 

Tamper. Perhaps ſo but then I am not equally 
aſured. of the baſis on which that __ is 
founded. 

Belf. Her folly, Ta am afraid. 

Tamper. Nay, but I am ſerious, major. 

Belf. You are very ridiculous, colonel ! 

Tamper. Well, well! it does not ſignify talking; 
I muſt be convinced that ſhe loves me for my own 
ſake, for myſelf alone ; and that were I diveſted of 
every deſirable gift of fortune, and of nature, and 
ſhe was to be addreſſed by fifty others, who poſ- 
ſeſſed them all in the moſt eminent degree, ſhe 
would ill continue to prefer me to all the reſt of 
mankind. 

Belf. Moſt precious refinement, truly]! This 
is the moſt high-flown metaphyſicks in ſentiment 
I ever heard in my life—picked up in one of 
your expeditions'to the coaſt of France, I ſuppoſe 
No plain Engliſhman ever dream'd of ſuch a 

whim—Love you for yourſelf ! for your own e 5 
—not ſhe truly. 
Tamper. How then? 


Belf. 
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- Belf. Why, for her own, to be ſure—and ſo 
would any body elſe.—I am your friend, and love 
you as a friend; and why? becauſe I am glad to 
have commerce with a man of talents, honour, 
and honeſty, . Let me once ſee you behave like a 
poltroon, or a villain, and you know I would cut 
your throat, colonel |! 

Tamper. I don't doubt you, 1 But if tha 
don't love me for my own ſake, for myſelf, as Ifaid, 


ho can Lever be certain, that ſhe will not trans- 


fer that love to another. 

Belf. For your own ſake! for yourſelf goin 
Why, what, in the name of common ſenſe, is this 
ſelf of yours, that you make ſuch a rout about? 
Your birth, your fortune, your character, your 
talents, and perhaps, ſweet colonel, that ſweet 
perſon of yours—all theſe may have taken her— 
and habitude, and continual intercqurſe, muſt en- 
creaſe her partiality for them in you, more than in 
arty other perſon. But, after all, none of theſe 
things are yourſelf. You are but the ground, and 
theſe qualities: are woven into your frame. Yet 
it is not the ſtuff, but the richneſs of the work, 
that ſtamps a value on the piece. 

Tamper. Why, this is downright ſermonizing, 
major] Give you pudding fleeves, and a grizzle 


K 2 wig, 
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wig, you might be chaplain to the regiment. Yet 
matrimony is a leap in the dark, indeed, if we can- 
not before-hand make ourſelves at all certain of 
the fidelity and affection of our wives. 

Belf. Marriage is precarious, I grant you, and 
muſt be ſo. You may play like a wary gameſter, tis 
true. I would not marry a notorious profligate, 
nor a woman in a conſumption ; but there is no 
more anſwering for the continuance of her good 
diſpoſition, than that of her good health. 

Tamper. Fine maxims! make uſe of them your- 
felf; they won't ſerve me: A fine time, indeed, 
to experience a woman's fidelity after marriage; 
a time when every thing conſpires to render it her 
intereſt to deceive you | No, no; no fool's para- 
diſe for me, Belford | 

Bel. A fool's paradiſe is better than a wiſeacre's 
purgatory: 

Tamper. *Sdeath, Belford, bh comes "00 pu 
I ſhall bedifcovered. [reſuming his counterfeit manner. 


Enter Prattle. 


Prat. Gentlemen, your moſt obedient! Mighty 
ſorry, extremely concerned to hear the lady's taken 
ill—I was ſent for in a violent hurry—Had forty 
patients to viſit—Reſolved to fee her, however 
___ Major 


27 
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Major Belford, I rejoice to ſee you in good health 
Have 1 the honour of knowing this gentleman ? 
[pointing to Tamper, and going up to him. 

Tamper. Hum! hum! [/:mping away from Prattle, 

and putting his handkerchief to his face. 

Bel An acquaintance of mine, Mr. Prattle ! 

Tou don't know him, I believe—A little hurt i in 
the ſervice—that's all. 

Prat. Accidents, accidents will happen N 0 
leſs than ſeven brought into our infirmary yeſter- 
day, and ten into the hoſpital.— Did you hear, ma- 
jor Belford, that poor lady Di. Racket broke her 
arm laſt night, by an overturn, from her horſes 

taking fright among the vaſt croud of coaches gets 
ting in at lady 'Thunder's rout? and yeſterday 
morning, Sir Helter Skelter, who is ſo remarkably 
fond of driving, put out his collar-bone, by a fall 
from his own coach- box. 

Tamper. Pox on his chattering ! I wiſh he'd is 
gone. apart to Belford. 

Belf. But your fair patient, Mr. Prattle —I am 

afraid we detain you. 

Prat. Not at all; I attend her "immediately, : 
going, returns. — Tou have not heardof the coves 
mee ed 
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| Belf. I have. 1 

Prat. Well, well |—[going, returns. .] Lady Sarah 
Melville brought to-bed within theſe two hours! a 
boy.—Gentlemen, your e your very humble 
ſervant! | D 0 

Tamper. Chattering nnn, 

Belf. "So! the apothecary's come already—we 
ſhall have a conſultation of phyſicians, the knocker 
tied up, and ſtraw laid in the ſtreet ſhortly. But 
are not you aſhamed, Tamper, 1 to give her all this 
uneaſineſs? 

Tamper. No matter I'll make her ample amends 
at the laſt. What could poſſeſs them to ſend for 
this blockhead! ? He'll make her worſe and worle ; ; 


he will abſolutely talk her to death, 


Belf. Oh, the puppy's in faſhion, you know. 

Tamper. It is lucky enough the fellow did not 
know me. He's a downright he-goſlip, and any 
thing he knows might as well be publiſhed- in the 
Daily Advertiſer. But come, for fear of diſcovery, 
we had better decamp for the preſent. March! | 

Belf. You'll Kc yourſelf confoundedIy, 
Tamper. | 

Tumper. Say no more! Iam reſolved to put her 
affection to the trial: If ſhe's thorough proof, I'm 
made for ever. Come along. es / 4 


Belf, 
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Ba Tamper. 

Tamper. Oh, I am lame 1 forget. n 
 Belf. Lord! lord what a fool ſelf-love makes 
of s a man n } [Exeunt, 


r 


ITT E, Emily's dreſſing- room. 


Emily, Bell, Prattle, fitting. 
Bell. 


THINK you ſeem to be a good deal recovered, 

Emily. 
| Emily. IT am much better than I was, I thank 
you. Heigho! 

Prat. Ay, ay, I knew we ſhould be better by- 
and-by. Theſe little nervous diſorders are very 
common all over the town—merely owing to the 
damp weather, which relaxes the tone of the whole 
ſyſtem. The poor ducheſs of Porcelain has had a 
fever on her ſpirits theſe three weeks; lady Teazer's 
caſe is abſolutely hyſterical; and lady Betty Dawdle 
is almoſt half mad with lowneſs of ſpirits, head- 
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| aches, tremblings, vain. fears, and n.. of 


the mind. 


Emily. Pray, Mr. Prattle, how does poor aid 
Crompton do? 


Prat. Never better, ma'am | Somebody has re. 


moved her diſorder, by preſcribing very effectually 
to the marquis of Cranford. His intended match 
with miſs Richman, the hundred thouſand pounds 


fortune, 1s quite off, and ſo, ma'am, miſs Crompton 


LY 


is perfectly well again.—By-the-by too, ſhe has 


another reaſon to rejoice; for her couſin miſs 
Dorothy, who lives with her, and began, you know, 


to grow rather old-maidiſh, as we ſay, ma'am, made 
a ſudden conqueſt of Mr. Bumper, a Lancaſhire 
gentleman of a great eſtate, who came up to town 


for the Chriſtmas, and they were married at miſs 


Crompton's yeſterday evening, 

Bell. Is it true, Mr. Prattle, that Sir John 
Medley is going to the ſouth of France for the re- 
covery of his health? _ | 

Prat. Very true, ma'am, very true, that he' 8 


going, I promiſe you; but not for the recovery of 


his health; Sir John's well enough himſelf, but his 


No leſs than two executions in his houfe. I heard 
it for fact at lady Modiſh's, Poor gentleman ! I 
have 


affairs are in a galloping conſumption, I aſſure you, | 
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have known his chariot ſtand at Arthur's till eight 


_ o'clock in the morning. He has had a fad run a 
long time, but that laſt affair at Newmarket totally. 


undid him.—Pray, ladies, have you heard the ſtory 
of Alderman Mancheſter's lady? 
Bell. Oh, no. Pray what is it? 

Prat. A terrible ſtory indeed : Eloped from her 
huſband, and went off with lord John Sprightly. 
Their intention, it ſeems, was to go over to 


Holland; but the Alderman purſued them to Har- 


wich, and catched them juſt as they were going to 
embark. He threatned lord John with a proſe- 
cution; but lord John, who knew the Alderman's 
turn, came down with a thouſand pounds, and ſo 
the Alderman received his wife, and all is well 
again. 

Bell. I vow, Mr. Prattle, you are extremely amuſ- 
ing. You know the chit-chat of the whole town. 

Prat. Can't avoid picking up a few ſlight anec» 
dotes, to be ſure, ma'am—Go into the beſt houſes 
in town—Attend the firſt families in the kingdom 
— Nobody better received—Nobody takes more 
care Nobody tries to give more ſatisfaction. 

Bell. Is there any n news of any kind, Mr. 
Prattle ? 
Prat. None at all, ma am, except that the officers 
are moſt of them return'd from the Havannah. 


Emily, 


4s, * 
CO EH. Los 
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Emily. So we hear, Sir. 

Prat. I ſaw. colonel Tamper yeſterday. Oh, ay! 
and major Belford, and another gentleman, as I 
came in here this morning. 

Bell, That was colonel Tamper, Sir. Re 

Prat. That gentleman colonel Tamper, ma am? 

Bell. Yes, Sir. 
- Prat. Pardon me, ma'am! I know colonel Tam« 
per very well. That poor gentleman was ſome- 
what diſabled had ſuffered a little in the wars — 
colonel Tamper is not ſo unfortunate. 

Emily. Oh, yes, that horrid en 

Prat. What accident? 

Bell. His wounds—his wounds—don't you 
know, Sir? 

Prat. Wounds! ma 'am—Upon my word I 1 never 
knew he had received any. 

Bell. No! why, he loſt a leg and an 80 at the 
fiege of the Havannah. 

Prat. Did he? Why then, ma'am, III be bold 
to ſay, he is the luckieſt man in the world. 

Bell. Why ſo, Sir? 

Prat. Becauſe, ma'am, if he loſt a leg 1 an 
eye at the Havannah, they muſt be grown again, 
or he has ſomehow procured others, that do the 
buſineſs every whit as well. 


Emily. Impoſhble ! 
| Prat. 
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Prat. I wiſh I may die, mam, if the colonel 
had not yeſterday two as good legs and fine eyes 
as any man in the world. If he loſt one of each 


at the Havannah, we practitioners in phyſick ſhould - 


be much obliged to him to communicate his re- 
ceipt, for the benefit of Kmp and Chelſca 
| Hoſpitals. 

Emily. Are you ſure that the colonel has had no 
ſuch loſs, Sir ? 

Prat. As ſure as that I am here, ma'am! I Bike 
him going into the what- O ye- call him ambaſſador's, 

_ juſt over-againſt my houſe, yeſterday: And the 

laſt place I was at this morning was Mrs. Daylight's, 

where! heard the colonel was at her rout laſt night, 

and that every body thought he was rather im- 

| proved than injured by his late expedition. But 

| odfo! lack-a-day, lack-a-day, lack-a-day —now I 

recolleQt—Ha, ha, ha! [Laughing very heartily. 
| Bell. What's the matter, Mr. Prattle ? 

Prat. Excuſe me, ladies! I can't forbear laugh- 
ing—Ha, ha, ha!—The gentleman in tother 
room, colonel Tamper!— Ha, ha, ha !—T find the 
colonel had a mind to pay a viſit in maſquerade this 
morning—I ſpoke to major Belford—1 thought I 
knew his friend too; but he limped away, and 
hid his face, and would not ſpeak to me. Upon 


my word, he did it very well! ! I could have ſworn 
there 


n 3 8 
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there had been an amputation: He would make 
a figure at a maſked ball. Ha, ha, ha! 

Emily, Bell. Ha, ha, ha! 

[Looking at each other, and affecting to laugh, 

Prat. Ha, ha, ha! very comical ; ha, ha, ha! 

Bell. A frolick, Mr. Prattle, a frolick l I think, 
however, you had better not take any notice of it 
abroad. 

Prat. Me |! I ſhall never 3 it, | I 
am cloſe as oak, an abſolute free-maſon for ſecreſy. 
But, ma'am, CLriſing.] I muſt bid you good morn- 
ing have ſeveral patients to viſit, before dinner. 
Mrs. Tremor, I know, will be dying with the va- 
pours till ſhe ſees me; and I am to meet doctor 
Valerian at lord Hectick's in leſs than half an 


hour. 
Emily. Ring the bell, my dear. Mr. Prattle, your 
ſervant. | 
Prat. Ladies, your 55 humble ſervant —1 
ſhall ſend you a cordial mixture, ma'am, to be 
taken in any particular faintneſs, or lowneſs of ſpirits, 
and ſome draughts for morning and evening. Have 
a care of catching cold, be cautious in your diet, 
and 1 male no doubt but in a few days we ſhall 
be perfectly recovered. Ladies, your ſervant !] your 
moſt obedient, very bumble ſeryant ! [Exit, 
[The ladies fit for ſome time ſilent, 
Bell. 


- 
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p Be [after a pauſe). Siſter Emily! 


» > 


Emily. Siſter Bell! | 
Bell. What d'ye think of colonel Tamper now, 
gtter ? 


Emily. Why, I am fo provoked, and ſo pleaſed! 


ſo angry, and ſo diverted ! that I don't know whe- 


ther I ſhould be in, or out of humour, at this 
diſcovery. 

Bell. No Is it _offible 5 you can have fo little 
ſpirit ? This tattling apothecary will tell this fine 
ſtory at every houſe he goes into; it will be town- 
talk. If a lover of mine had attempted to put ſuch 


an impudent deceit nme I would never ſee 18 | 
face again. 


Emily. If you had a lover that you liked, Bell, 


| you would not be quite ſo violent. 


Bell. Indeed but I ſhould. What! to come here 
with a Canterbury tale of a leg and an eye, and 
Heaven knows what, merely to try the extent of 


his power over you | To gratify his inordinate _ 


vanity, in caſe you ſhould retain your affection for 


him; or to reproach you for your weakneſs and 


infidelity, if you could not reconcile e to 
him on that ſuppoſition |! 


Emily. It is abominably provoking, I own ; and 
bas Bell, it is not a quarter of an hour ago, but 1 
| would 
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would have parted with half my fortune to have 
made it certain that there was a trick in the ſtory. 
Bell. Well, I never knew one of theſe men of 
extraordinary ſenſe, as they are called, that was 
not in ſome inſtances a greater fool than the reſt 
of mankind. | 

Emily. After all, Bell, I muſt confeſs that this 
ſtratagem has convinced me of the infirmity of my 
temper. This ſuppoſed accident began to make 
ſtrange work with me. 

Bell. I ſaw that plain enough. I told you what 
your pure and diſintereſted paſſion, ſiſter, would 
come to, long ago.—Yet this is ſo flagrant an 
affront, I would make him ſmart for it ſome way 
or other; I would not marry him theſe ſeven 
years. 

Emily. That perhaps might be puniſhing "i 
alter. 

Bell. We muſt plague him, and heartity too. 
Oh, for a bright thought now, ſome n! in- 
vention to torment him 

Emily. Oh, as to that matter, I ſhould be glad 
to have ſome comical revenge on him, with all my 
heart. 4, 

Enter Servant. 
Serv. Captain Johnſon, ma'am ? 
Emily, 
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- Emily. Deſire him to walk up. [Exit Servant.} 
I am fit to ſee any company now.—This diſcovery 
will do me more good, I believe, than all Mr. 
Prattle's cordial mixtures, as he calls them. 

Bell. Oh, you're in charming ſpirits, ſiſter 
But captain Johnſon ! you abound in the military z 
captains, colonels, and majors, by wholeſale: Who 
is captain Johnſon, pray ? 

Emily. Only the name that Mademoiſelle Flori- 


val, the Belleiſle lady you ſaw this morning, goes 
by. | 


—Such an uſe to make of this lady 
Emily. What d'ye mean? 


Bell. Captain Johnſon ſhall be colonel Tamper's 


rind ſiſter |! ” 5 


_ Emily. Huſh ! here the i is. 
Enter Mademoiſelle Florival. 


Emily. Give me leave, madam, to introduce. 


you to my ſiſter. 
Bell. IJ have heard your deer madam, and take 
part in your misfortunes. | 
Flor. I am infinitely obliged both to you and 
to that lady, madam. | 
Emily, Oh | madam, I have been „ ill 
5 ſince 


of 


Bell. Oh; ſiſter, the luckieſt thought in the world 
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fince you were here this morning, and terrified al- 
moſt beyond imagination. 

Flor. I am very ſorry to hear it; may I aſk | 
what has alarmed you ? 

Emily. It is fo Rey, I ſcarce know how to 
tell you. 

Bell. Then I will. You muſt know, BIG 
that my ſiſter was engaged to an officer, who went 
out on a late military expedition. He is juſt re- 
turned; but is come home with the ſtrangeſt con- 
ccit that ever filled the brain of a lover. He took 
it into his head to try my filter's faith, by pretend- 
ing to be maimed and wounded, and has actually 
viſited her this morning in a counterfeit character. 
We have juſt now detected the impoſition, and want 
your aſſiſtance to be pleaſantly revenged on him. 

Flor. I cannot bring myſelf to be an advocate 
for the lady's cruelty ; but you may both command 
me in any thing. 

Emily. There is no cruelty in the caſe; I 11 
am gone too far for that. As you are in appearance 
ſuch a ſmart young gentleman, my ſiſter has Wage 
giſhly propoſed to make you the inſtrument of ex- 
citing colonel Tamper's jealouſy, by your per- 
ſonating the character of a ſuppoſed rival. Was 
not that your device, ſiſter ? 


Bell. 


— 
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1 Bell. It was ; and if this lady will come into it, 

and you play your part well, we'll teaze the wiſe 
colonel, and make him ſick of his n I war- 
| rant you. ; 

Flor. 1 habbo! hoc a mad viel in * tn, I con- 
fefs, and remember when I ſhould have joined in 
ſuch a frolick with pleaſure. At preſent, I fear I 
am ſcarce miſtreſs enough of my temper to main- 
tain my character with any tolerable humour. How- 


ever, I will ſummon up all "7 TR and do wy 


beſt to oblige you. | 

Bell. Oh! you will ks but little to tot The 
buſineſs will lie chiefly on your hands, Emily. You 
muſt be moſt intolerable provoking If you do but 


irritate him nnen we _ baye einn 


ſport with him. - 

"Emily, Never fear me, Bell. Mr. Prattle's intel 
ligence has given me ſpirits equal to any. thing: 
Now I know it is but a trick; I ſhall ſcarce be able 
to ag hit erer about without ö, 


> 


= Enter Servant. 
1 Colonel Tamper, madam | | 
_ Emily.Shew him in! {Exit Servant. I Now, ladies | 
Bell. Now, ſiſter | work him heartily, cut him 


to the bone, I charge you. If you ſhew him the 


leaſt metcy, you are no woman. 
Vol. IV. | L Enter 


— 


n 
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Enter Colonel Tamper. 

Tamper. This it is to have new We Not at 
home, indeed !—A pack of blockheads, to think uf, 
denying my Emily to me. I knew the 2 
ſoul was a little out of order, indeed; but 
[ſeeing Flori val.] 1 n, madam }: ae n 
know you had company. Ho | 

Bell. Oh, this 3 is a Saen frie by, 
of my ſiſter's—He-isrIet in at ON oe eus et nir 

Tamper.. Humm [ Diſordered... 

Emily. I did not ROE to ſee yowreturn bo 

| Sir! TT 

Tamper. Ned believe 10 am Wa bomewhat 
unexpectedly indeed, madam er, rn 

Emily. If your return had not been' ee 
precipitate, Sir, I ſhould have ſent. you a meſſage 
on purpoſe to n. en yaoriell hat 
il. 4 en one 

Tump er. Madam! a mieflage 4 for: what oy 

Emily. Becauſe I am otherwiſe engaged. 

| Vith indifference. 

Tamer. Engaged! f 7 don £ e os 
madam | 

Emily. No? you are mais dull then; ds 
you ſee T have company? Were you at the opera 
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Tamper. I am\thunder-ſtruck.—Madam;/!—miſs 
Emily l-—=madam! | nf need] + (ag 
Emily. Sir !—colonel Tamper !—Sir! , '- 

Tamper. 1 fay, madam |J— . 


Emily. SA „O ot . 1* 4b 4 


Tamper. *Saecath:) I „ ten 
her. This ſtrange and enn alteration in you 
behaviour, madam e ry rag 


Emily. Alteration ?. . all, Sir the change 


is on your ſide, not mine. I'll be judged by this 
gentleman . Captain Johnſon, here's a miniature 


of the edlonel, which he fat for juſt before he went 


abroad—done by a good hand, and reckoned; a 
{triking likenele.— Da oy ever ſee a poor crea- 
ture ſo altered? 1520 (Giving a bracelet. 


Flor. Why, 0 le n is, I muſt on, | 
a very vilible. / difference at preſent That black 


ribband [/ooking by turns on the picture and colonel 


Tamper] makes a total eclipſe of the brilliangy of 


this: right eye and then the irregular motion of 


the leg, gives ſuch a twiſt to the reſt oh * "_ ; 


that 


preſent, madam |! I was once fond and fooliſh enough 


to imagine, that you had a heart truly generous 


and fable, and flattered myſelf that it was above 
2 being 


Tamper. Sir But it it is to you I get Ane at 
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being ſhaken by abſence, or affected by events.— 
How have I been deceived | I ſind that- 
Emily. Pardon me, Sir! I never deceived you: 


| —nay, you ſee that I diſdained the thoughts of 


deceiving you even for a day. Out of reſpect to 
our late mutual attachment, I am reſolved to deal 
openly with you. In a word, then, every thing 
between us muſt now be at an end. v1 

Tamper. Confuſion Every thing at an end! ind 
can nen n have the eee to tell me 
fo? @ 2/620 
| Emil, Why not? i come, colone] Tamer 
vanity is your $/ind fide. 

- Tamper. Zounds, madam! 

Emily. Don't be in a paſſion Do but conſider 


the matter calmly; and though it may rather be 


diſpleaſing, yet when you have duly weighed all 
circumſtances, Pm ſure you muſt do me the juſtice 
to acknowledge my ſincerity. 

* Tamper. I ſhall run mad !—Is it poſſible, Emily 
—Sincerity do you call this PIN, 
damn'd diſſimulation! 

Emily. Have patience, Sir! Theloſsof yourwhole 
fortune would have been trifling to mez but how 


can Ireconcile myſelfto this mangling of your figure? 


et me turn the tables on you for a moment 
. 7 __ =. Suppoſe 


- 
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Suppoſe now, colonel, that I had been ſo unfortu- 
nate as to have loſt a leg and an eye; ſhould you, 
d'ye think, have retained Tone affection inviolable 
for me? | LEE 3) 2H 
Tamper. Falſe, falſe woman nn a care, 
Emily! have a care, I ſay, or you'll deſtroy your 9 
fame and happineſs for ever. Conſider what you 
are doing, ere you make a final reſolution.— Tou'll 
repent your inconſtancy, I tell you beforehand 
Upon my ſoul, you will—You'll have more reaſon 
to repent it, than you can poſlibly imagine ! 
Emily. Why will you oblige me now to ſay 
ſhocking things to you? It goes againſt me to tell 
you ſo, but I can't even ſee you now, without hor- 
ror; nay, were J even, from a vain point of honour, 
to adhere. to my engagements with you, I could 
never conquer my diſguſt.—It would be a moſt 
_ unnatural connection POT ARE not A 1 
Johnſon ? 
Tamper. Hell! 'ſdeath confuſion! How ſteadily 
ſhe perſiſts in her perfidy!—Madam !—madam !— 
I ſhall choak with rage—But- one word, and I am 
gone for ever—for ever, for ever! madam ! 
Emily, What would you fay, Sir? 
Tamper. Tell me then—and tell me truly—have 
not you received the addreſſes of 6 "Ow 
man? 
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Emily. He has honoured me with them, I con- 
feſs, Sir; and every eircumſtance is ſo much in 
his favour, that I could have no manner of objec- 
tion to him, but my unfortunate engagements to 
you— But ſinee your ill fortune has invincibly 
divorced us from each n [ think I am at may 
to liſten to him. | 
| Tamper, Matchleſs confidence | ak well, 
de ue It is not then the misfortunes that have 
befallen me, but the charms you have found in that 
gentleman, which have altered your inclination. 
Flor. Well, Sir! and what then, Sir? The lady, 
I preſume, is not included, like an old manſion- 
houſe, in the rent- roll of your eſtate, or the inven- 
tory of your goods and chattels. Her hand, I 
hope, is ſtill her own property, and ſhe may beſtow 
it on you, or me, or Wy body elſe, juſt: as ſhe . 
pleaſes. 
Tamper. You are a villain, Sir withdraw! 
Bell. Oh, heavens ! here will be murder—don't 
ſtir, I beg you, Sir! 
Flor. Oh, never fear me, madam! I am not ſuch 
a poltroon as to contend with that gentleman 
Do you think I would ſet my ſtrength and ſkill 
againſt a poor blind man, and a cripple ? 
Tamper, Follow me, Sir | Pll ſoon teach you to 
uſe your own legs. | 


Flor, 


wy 
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Her. Ob, the ſturdy beggar l ſtir your. Sr, 
and begone; here's POR for TO TO Fo! ; 


-- Tamperi Villain! ber 

_ #lot«- Poor man | il PR TT 
Tamper. Scoundrel! LEY 
Flor. Prithee, man, don's expoſe youre. 
Tanger. Puppy/.!+ : 11201 {| ENG 

. Flor. Poor wreteh l en e 


Emily. What, quarrel 4 05 ladies? _ for | 


Tame, ' colonel +: bail 296 
Tamer. This is beyond all eee 1 can 
contain no longer Know then, madam, [to Emily] 
to your utter confuſion, I am not that mangled 
thing which = imagine me Lou may ſee, ma- 
dant l—— [Reſuming his natural manner. 
Wa Bel, Blot: Ha, by ha, ha! 


5 16438142 r i 140 Laub njaleath.. 


3 3 cure of lameneſs and blind- 
neſs Tour caſe is truly curious, Sir! and atteſted 
by three credible witnefſes—Will you give us leave 
to print it in the public papers? 

- Tamper.. M Madam madam 
Hler. I think the ſtory would make a Aa in 
the Philoſophical TxaplaRions. 4 at 

. Tampere Std: ban 

Bell. A pretty leg, indent Win you dance 3 
minuet with me, colonel? 


L 4 | | Emily, 
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ſo well! Pray let us ſee you do it over again, 
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Emily. Tour wounde are not mona, I bope, 
colon 123 et 10% e Farben 


1 


Tamper. No, ka] my Peel 1 thavks hea⸗ 
ven, is ſtill unhurt.—I have my legs, both legs, 
madam, and I will uſe them to tranſport me-as far 


to0—my eyes, madam'! but they ſhall never look 
on you again, but as the mol anke rener. 
ful of your ſee. N 


Emily. If Pm not furpriſed bow! be could 28 it 


colonel How was it? Eh! e n 
hip-hop, like prince Volſeius, I think. ; 
Tamper. I took that method, . to 8 your 
truth, conſtancy, and affection. I have found you 
void of all thoſe qualities, and ſhall have-reaſon 
to rejoice at the = of . experiment as long 
as I hive, FS. 20 p 
Emily. If you meant to wee — rom 
me, you have indeed taken an excellent method. 
And a mighty proof you have given of your own 
affection, truly! Inſtead of returning; after an 
anxious abſence, with joy into my preſence, to 
come home with a low and mean ſuſpicion, with 
a narrow jealouſy of my mind, when the frank» 


| engaged 


—— y___—_—— * 
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engaged you to me a moſt e n 


dence in ne. 11 ei 


Tamper. The event, 3 has bue! too „ well | 


warranted my experiment. 
Emily. And ſhall juſtify it, Sir, Mill more: For 


Wen before your face, Igive my hand to this gentle- 


man; ſolemnly declaring, that it ſnhall never be in 
your power to diſſolve the connection —_ be- 
tween us. a 

Tamper. As to you, hae your :nSdelith be 
your puniſhment But that nen ſhall hear 
Am m md ptr 8 

Flor. I defy you, Sir! 85 ee tt 

Emily. Nothing further en wen us 
e me, Sir! | 

 Tamper. I am gone, what 1 and, fo help me, 
. nn never, never to return! C [Gorng, 


15 Euter Major Be n, a 

Beh Hh going in a paſſion Hold, Tamper 
All in confuſion 1—1 eee n tp 

ſet matters to rights again. 
Flor. What do I ſee? myo vba major Bel- 
food FOE. [Faints. 
Belf. Ha! my as and fainting 1 What can 
this mean ? [runs and takes her in his arms] By 
Heavens, 
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Heavens, a woman ] May I hope that Hold; the 
recovers—It is, it is ſhe, my dear Florival eee 
and we ſhall ſtill be happy ! | 

Tamper. Belford's Belleifle-lady, as 1 lire]! my 
rival a woman? I 85 to feel r wry en- 
ous. e Do | 

| Bel. W We my hive, bug brought you 
i and in this habit? 0 

Flor. Oh, Sir, I have a long r to e | At 
preſent let it ſuſſice to fay, that that lady's brother 
has been the nobleſt of friends to me, and ſhe her- 
ſelf this morning generouſly vouchſafed to take me 
under her protection. | 

Belf. I am bound to them a ever. As my 
return I found letters from your father, who, ſup- 
poſing you were in England with me, wrote to ac- 
quaint me, that he was inconſolable for your loſs, 
and that he would conſent to our union, if I would 
but aſſure him that you were ſafe and well The 
next poſt ſhall acquaint him of our good fortune. 
Well, Tamper! am not I a lucky fellow? 

Tamper. Oh, Belford RT's am the mol miſerable 
dog in the world. N 

Belf. What, you have dropt your maſk, I ſee 
you're on your own legs again. I met Prattle in 
the ſtreet 3 3 he _ his chariot to ſpeak to me 

MTS. > about 


_— 
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about you, and I found that he had blown yeu up, 
and diſcovered to the ladies, Wen d were een 
quite unhurt from the Havannah. 

Tumper. Did that coxcomb 8 ako That 
accounts for all Emily's behaviour—Oh, ma- 
jor, I am ruined paſt redemption I have behaved 
moſt extravagantly, both to your lady and Emily. 
I ſhall never be able to look ther in the face again. 

Belf. Ay, ay, I foreſaw this. Did not 1 tell you 
that you would expoſe yourfelf confoundedly ? 
However, Pll- be an advocate for vou My Flori- 
val ſhall be an advocate for you, and I make no 
doubt but you will be taken into favour On.” | 

Emily. Does he deſerve it, major? 
_ Belf. Why, madam, I can't fay much for him 
or myſelf either, faith we muſt Wee entirely on 
your goodneſs, e 

Fhr. He's a true penitent, I fee, madam! at 
I'll anfwer for it, he pen, your: to exceſs—Nay, 
look on him! 

Emily. Was it well done, colonely to cheriſh A 
mean diſtruſt of me? to triffe with the partiality 
J had ſhewn to you? and to endeavour te give me 
pain, merely to ſecure a poor an over my 
weakneſs to yourſelf ? E | HS 

Tamper. I am aſhamed to anſwer you." | 
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Bell. Aſhamed! and ſo you well may, indeed! 

Tamper. I ſee my abſurdity—all I wiſh is to be 
laughed at, and forgiven. 
| Belf. A very reaſonable requeſt! Come, madam, 
pity the poor fellow, and admit him to your good | 
graces again. 

Flor. Let us prevail on you, dear ite B | 
Emily. Well--nowl ſee he is moſt heartily mor- 
tified, I am half inclined to pity him. 

Tamper. Generous Emily 

Bell. Go, you n wretch l' tis more Fond | 
you deſerve. _ [Te Tamper. 

Tamper. It ſhall be the future ſtudy of my life 
to deſerve thispardon [i/ſing Emilys hand]. Belford! 
I give you joy | Madam, [to Florival] I have be- 
haved ſo ill to you, I ſcarce know how to give you 
Joy as I ought, | 

Belf. Come, come, no more of this at 081 
Now we have on all ſides ratiſied the preliminaries, 
let us ſettle the definitive treaty as ſoon as we can 
We have been two lucky fellows, 'Tamper—I 
have been fortunate in finding my miſtreſs, * 
you as fortunate in not loſing yours. 

Tamper. So we have, Belford : And I wiſh Wk: 
brave officer in his majeſty's ſervice had ſecured to 
himſelf ſuch comfortable winter-quarters, as we 
haye, after a glorious campaign. 
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114 8 1910 . — 
To be a | GL were an honour to you, 
Did not your manners and your life take from it, 
And cry aloud, that from Rome you bring nothing 
But Roman vices, which you would plant here, 
But no ſeed of 1 virtues. 


Z. and FuzTcnzx's Falſe One, ; 


ADVER-=- 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
| T HE fate of this little Comedy, on its firſt ap- 
pearance, was extremely ſingular. After havs 
ing been very favourably received the two firſt nights, 
a violent (though fruitleſs) attempt was made to pre- 
vent its exhibition on the third. The pretence for 
this intended condemnation of the piece was, that it 
contained not only perſonal, but even national, 
reflections. The author had the greateſt abhorrence 
of both. The piece was written ſeveral years ago; 
the very names of the perſons who ſuppoſed them- 
ſelves aggrieved, were unknown to him; and ſo 157 
from intending to. caſt an illiberal reflection on t 
Iriſh nation, it was evidently his main defi gn to vin- 
dicate the gentlemen of that country from the re- 
proach deſervedly incurred by worthleſs adven- 
turers and outcaſts. The gentlemen of Ireland 
appeared the foremoſt in his defence. The author 
is truly ſenſible of their candour on this occafion, 
and is ſo conſeious of the purity of his own inten- 
tions, which he doubts not will appear on. the 
perufal of the piece, that he has ventured to inſcribe 
it to one of the moſt eminent characters of that 
kingdom. 
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No dupe to ſcience, no dull "pd 4455 art. 


% vw KK 
Spoken by Mr. WoodwanD, | 


M the character of * Gentleman-Commoner. 


"RES 11 = the ſchools, behold an Oxford 
Sent: os | 


As to our dreſs, faith, ladies, to s truth, 
It is a little aukwardd and uncbuth: 


No ſword, cockade, to lure you to out arms 


But then this airy taſſel has its charms. 


What mortal Oxford, laundreſs can withfland. 


This, and the graces « of a well-ſtarch'd band? 

In this array, out ſpark; with winning air, 

Boldly accoſts the froth-compelling fair: | 
Faſt by the tub with folded arms he ſtands, 


And ſees his ſurplice whiten in her hands; 


And as ſhe dives into the ſoapy floods, 
Wiſhes almoſt himſclf were in the ſuds. 
Sometimes the car he drives impetuous on, 


Cut, laſh, and flaſh, a very Phaeton 


Swift as the fiery courſers of the ſun, 
Up hill and down his raw-bon'd hacknies run; 
Leaving, with heat half-dead, with duſt half- blind, 
Turnpikes, and bawling hoſts, unpaid behind. 
Jou think perhaps we read perhaps we may; 
The news, a pamphlet, or the laſt new play: 
f 5 But 


1 * 1 


But, for the ſcribblers of th Auguſtan age, 
Horace, and ſuch queer mortals, not a page: f 
His brilliant ſterling wit we juſtly hold 
More brilliant far transform'd to ſterling gold. 
Tough Euclid we digeſt without much pain, 
And ſolve his problems into briſk Champagne. 
Fir'd with this juice—why, let the proctor come, 
«© Young men'tis late tis time you were at home.” 
© Zounds! are you here, we cry, with your dull rules, 
6 Like Banquo's ghoſt, to puſh us from our tools?“ 

Such are the ſtudies ſmarts purſue at college— 
Oh! we are great proficients in ſuch knowledge. 
But now, no more from claſſick fields to glean, 
'The Muſe to Covent-Garden ſhifts the ſcene. 
There ſhall I enter next, ſans cap and gown, 
And play my part on this great ſtage, the towwn. 

| [ Bows, and going, returns. 

Soft ye, a word or two before Igo * 
Our piece is call'd a Comedy, you know; _— 
A two-a&t Comedy—Tho' Rome enacts, 
That every Comedy be juſt five acts. 
Hence, parent Dullneſs the vain title begs 
For ſqualling, dancing monſters on five legs. 
The bantling of to-night, if rear'd by you, 
Shall run, like men and women, upon two. 
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CARELESS, 
KNO WELL, 
Rook, 8 
SHARK, 
M*SHUFFLE, 
Poſt-boy, 
Waiter, 
SLAP, | 


Lvcy, 


Ladies of Pleaſure, 


DRAMAT IS 


PERSON K. 
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Mr. Woodward. 
Mr. Benſley. 

Mr. Du-Bellamy. 
Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Barrington. 
Mr. Duick, 

Mr. Cuſhing. 

Mr, Wignell. 


Mrs. Mattocks, 
Miſs Ogilvie, 
Miſs Pearce, &c. 


Conſtables, Drawers, &c. 
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AE 1 


Scene, Covent-Garden. 
Enter Careleſs and Knowell. 


C areleſs. 


TELL, once more welcome to FR 9 
Welcome, for a ſhort week at leaſt, days 
of eaſe and nights of pleaſure |—What ! in the 
dumps, Charles? Prithee, throw off that muſty 
college countenance : You breathe the air of dear 
Covent-Garden. 

Know. So much the worſe. 

Care. So much the worſe ? So much the 3 
you mean, Charles. Is not this chearful ſquare 
beyond the dull gloom of a melancholy quadrangle? 
and the gay appearance of every one you meet, a 

"I 3 more 
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more plea{ing ſight, than a few ſolemn faces in 
ſtarched bands and grizel wigs? But what can be 
the matter with you? I never knew you quarrel 
with jollity before. You were fretful and out of 
humour all the way upon the road ; but there your 
unaccountable gravity only lulled us to ſleep; but 
now, in the name of all that's happy and chearful, 


awake, man; and be the ſame jovial airy Knowell 


you uſed to be. 

Know. You know, Frank, that I am as fond of 
jollity as you are: But I muſt own, that our pre- 
ſent excurſion, and our late frequent journies to 


town, I have particular reaſons to diſlike. 


Care, What reaſons ?—You are certainly the 
oddeſt compound that ever made up one man. 
One minute, all alive and merry; the next, toute a 
la mort. Now would I lay ten to one that little 
Nut of a ſiſter of mine, that Polly, has done ſome- 
thing to vex you. You have be-rhimed her in ſome 
woeful madrigal, and ſhe has taken no notice of 
it: For nothing but love could ſink a young fellow 
of ſo much pleafantry into ſuch low ſpirits. 

Know. Yes, one thing more, and but one per- 
haps, could have this effect on me. Suppoſe now 
all my uneaſineſs ſhould ariſe from fricudihip, from 
wy friendſhip for you, Frank ! 


Care. 


THE OXONTAN IN TOWN. 1 
Care. From your friendſhip for me? Impoſſible. 


For, without flattery, there, is not a man in the 


world to whom I ſhould fo ſoon wiſh to be of ſer- 
vice. Be quick, and clear up this myſtery, and 
let me know in plain agg the cauſe of all this 
diſquietude. 
Know. You know, Careleſs, I never objected to 
any ſchemes of mirth and jollity; nay, have often 


propoſed them myſelf. I am a young man as well 


as you, love mirth as well as you, and enjoy my 
pleaſures as heartily. But I cannot bear to ſee the 


man whom I love beſt in the world, whoſe ſiſter 


I am a fond of, and to whom I have reaſon 
to think, I am not indifferent—1 cannot bear, I 
ſay, to ſee. that man betrayed by the goodneſs of 
his heart into ruin, and falling a prey to ſharpers 
and pickpockets. 

Care. What can all this mean ? 2 2 ſharpers ER 
pickpockets ! 


Know. Hard words, I muſt confeſs: But, for my | 


part, I ſee no difference between a cheat at the 
prange-barrow, or the hazard-table ; nor have I 
more contempt for a poor rogue in rags than a 
raſcal in embroidery. To be plain with you, Frank, 
J believe theſe new friends of ours, theſe three 
men, to meet whom was the chief reaſon that 

M 3 brought 
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brought us to town, are no better than arrant 
ſharpers; who have a mind for a few throws at 
your eſtate, and will take care to ſecure the odds 
on their fide. 1 bo | 

Care. Away with theſe idle and ungenerous ſuſ- 
picions, for ſhame, Charles! They are three as 
hearty honeſt fellows as any in the world. Beſides, 
they are our fellow-countrymen, you know, T hey 
are of the nation, honey. 

Know. National reflections are always mean and 
ſcandalous. But it is owing to ſuch 'men as theſe, 
that ſo much undeſerved ſcandal has been thrown 
on our country : A country, which has always pro- 
duced men as remarkable for honour and genius 
as any in the world. A few mean wretches, who 
are acknowledged rogues and vagabonds there, are 
no ſooner landed here, than they commence fine 
gentlemen and perſons of honour. , + 

Care. But ſtill I ſee no reaſon to lobk on theſe 
gentlemen in this odious light. Two of them eſpe- 
cially, Shark and Rook, are men of as liberal and 
gentlemanlike appearance as I ever was acquainted 
with; and M*Shuffle, though not quite ſo genteel 
and polite, has a blunt honeſty about him, which 
makes it ridiculous as well as unjuſt to ſuſpect him 
of any villainy. * Rook's eſtate lies con- 
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tiguous to mine, and he is very well acquainted 
with the whole neighbourhood. | 

Know. With every acre of your eſtate, that I 
dare ſay; and knows how deep he may touch you, 
to a ſhilling. As to that ſmooth ſpecious beha- 
viour, which takes you in, Frank, it is the common 
gloſs and varniſh of many a ſcoundrel, and lackers 
over moſt of the ſharpers in town. But in that 
rough unpoliſhed raſcal M*Shuffle, the cheat is too 
_ groſs to paſs. The rank brogue in his mouth, with 
all that timber in his legs, and braſs in his counte- 
nance, that have ſo long diftinguiſhed the pre- 
tended Iriſh Jontleman from the true gentlemen of 
Ireland. . 2s | 

Care. Come, come, Charles, no more of this; 
it is not handſome in you. I would not have them 
ſuſpect your thoughts of them on any account: 
Nor do I chuſe myſelf to "__ any abuſe of =y 
friends. 

Know. Your friends! 

Care. I ſhall always regard them as ſuch till I 
have full proof to the contrary : And prithee now, 
my dear Knowell, do not diſturb the merriment 
of the company, but be as free, jolly, and ſociable, 
as uſual. At the ſame time I give you my word, 
that when you can ſhew any convincing reaſons 
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that they are not men of honour, I will have done 
with them. Will this ſatisfy you? 

Know. Entirely : But in the mean time have a 
care; do not engage too haſtily, and ſuffer con- 
viction to come too late for your relief. 

Care. Never fear me, I ſhall be cautious, III 
warrant you. But we loſe time: We are in the 
land of joy now, Charles ; life is ſhort, and hours 
are precious. Let's in, and enquire after our 


friends, and ſee about the girls, my boy: Soft, ſmil- 


ing, delicate, tempting rogues, Charles! not like 
red-armed waſherwomen and dirty bed-makers. 
Perbaps too we ſhall meet with ſome Oxford ac- 
quaintance; for I know that Bob Lounge, and Dick 
Scamper drew for their quarterage but two days 


ago; and they always ſpend the firſt week after 
they receive it in Covent-Garden. 


Enter Poſt-boy. 


Poſti-boy. My worthy maſters, would your ho- 
nours be ſo kind as to diſcharge me? 
Care. In a moment.—Now, Charles, [apart to 
Kncwell] are not you a fine fellow to abuſe theſe 
gentlemen, when you know we muſt borrow mo- 
ney from them to ſupport us in town? We ſet out 
from Oxford as Pur as rats, have not five ſhillings 


detwirt 
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betwixt us, and were obliged; to take the poſt- 


chaiſe on from Maidenhead, becauſe we had not 


money to change at the regular ltages. But how- 


ever Here! waiter |! 
Maiter [without]. Coming, Sir! [Enter Waiter]. 
Your honours are welcome to town. I am glad 
to. ſee your honours well. I hope you left all the 
gemmin well at Oxford. 

Care. Is your maſter at home? : 

Waiter. No, Sir but we e him in every 
minute. 
Care. Pay the ar Eo 

 Poſi-boy. I hope your honours will be fo good 
as to remember me ſom'at. A long ſtage from 
Maidenhead, your honour. 


Care. Ay, ay, take half-a-crown at / the bar, 


Come, Charles. [Excunt. 
Scene, a room in a Tavern. 


Enter Knowell LIV. aiter ſhewing him in}. 
Know. Deſire Mr. 8 areleſs to let me have the 
pleaſure of his company as ſoon as he can; and if 
Mr. Shark, or any other gentlemen of our ac- 
quaintance enquire for us, ſhe them up. 


Maiter. Les, Sir. 1 


 Knowell 
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 Knowell ſolus. 5 

Poor Careleſs! He is ſo fond of theſe fellows, 
that nothing but his abſolute ruin would convince 
him of their villainy. 'To prevent which, and, at 
the ſame time, to lay them quite open to him, I 
have pretended to enter into this aſſociation, and 
to act in concert with them: In which, if I were 
really in earneſt, I ſhould even be a greater raſcal 
than themſelves. 2 what joy the fcoundrels 
liſted me in their gang! How uſeful I might 
ce be to them! How eaſily I might draw Carelefs 
ce in! and what a pretty fortune I might ſecure to 
cc myſelf And then that broad-mouthed ſcoun- 
drel, M*Shuffle, fwearing upon his ſhalvation, 
« there's no ſhin in it; and ſince you can get into 
the beſt company, Fll fhew you two or tree tricks 
ce that ſhall be worth two or tree touſand a-year, 
* honey.” Dogs !—But what to do about this in- 
tended marriage? Careleſs's reſerve, in this in- 
ftance, vexes me. She's a fine girl, that's the truth 
on't; and ſometimes ſeems to be poſſeſſed of a 
mind and diſpoſition above the reſt of the ſiſter- 
hood : Poor Frank thinks her an angel, and worth 
_ forty thouſand pounds into the bargain. What 
pity it is that an exceſs of honeſty and good-nature 
ſhould make a man liable to be impoſed on; and 
that 
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that the ſincereſt warmth of friendſhip ſhould lay 
him open to the moſt dangerous enemies! 


Enter Shark, Rook, and M. Shuffle. 


Shark, Dear Knowell, I am glad. to ſee you in 
town. How do you? 

| Rok, Welcome, welcome; Chats. How! is t, 
my)boy ?: 177 

Know. Hearty, hearty, my 8 Tos * 
Shark !—Rook, yours !—Honeſt M'Shuffle 11 a 
glad to fee you. 

MeSh. Arrah, my little 3 I a am glad to 
ſee your face in town again, and am glad you are 
one of us; for you're as honeſt a cratur as ever 
won a touſand pound by two or tree little e 
honey. 

Know. But cel 0 Gn all this while? What 
is he doing below? 

Kool. Oh! he's in ſine foirits; i in a fine VICE 
to be taken in. By the third or fourth bottle after 
ſapper, we ſhall do for him. He's now drinking 
burnt Champagne with Charlotte Briſk, and three 
or four more girls, in the Daphne, | 41 

| Know. Well, matters go on fwimmingly, Fg 
men. He ſuſpects nothing. We ſhall touch bim 
for a few thouſands. | 

OY: Oh, never fear it, Billy Baker He 


ſhall 
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ſhall pay us all at laſt. I lent him twenty guineas 
juſt now, but he ſhall lend them me back again by- 
and-by, when I win them of him, and a good deal 
more to them, faith. 

Know, Ay, ay, don't let us do the thing by 
halves, but put your ſcheme in full force this very 
evening. Lou may eaſily get him into play, for 
when he is tipſy he is fond of it. Win a good 
round fum of him, and take his bond for it imme- 
diately. Rook, you were clerk to an attorney, and 
know enough of the law to draw it up on the ſpot, 
In a day or two, preſs him home for the money ; 
and then he will be glad to marry Lucy as ſoon as 
poſlible, to extricate himſelf, He will be obliged 
to ſnap at the ſcheme, without having time to look 
too deeply into it, and we ſhall finiſh the whole 
huſineſs before he goes out of town again. 

Shark. Admirable! why, Knowell, you are a 
perfect Machiavel in theſe matters; an excellent 
contriver. | 

Know. Oh, Sir! no etc beſeech you. 
But, now I think on't, I had better be out of the 
room, while you are at it, to prevent ſuſpicion. | 

Rok. By all means. Give me your hand, Charles; 
I am glad we have you, by Jupiter; for you 
are the only young fellow of ſpirit I ever knew that 
was bred at the univerſity. 


8 bark. 
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Shark. Oh, he's a genius! Thoſe ſneaking 
dogs have none of them ſoul enough to live at the 
rate of a thouſand a-year, without the certain in- 
come of a ſhilling. | | 
| Know, Why really, gentlemen, this is more 
free and eaſy than a moping college life, I muſt 
- confeſs; and to be let into the ſecrets of the know- 
ing-ones is a genteeler ſubſiſtence, and will intro- 
| duce one into better company than all the learning 
that can be ſcraped together at the univerſity, 
MfSh. Larning ! oh, that muſt be very ſtupid ! 
But, pray, what do. they all do at this ſhame 
univarſhity ? | 
Know. Do ? why, ſome few unaccountable fel- 
lows cultivate the arts and 9 and ſtudy the 
languages. 
Mob. The languages !—Do > they underſtand 
Iriſh, honey? 
Know. No, faith, I don't believe any of them 
are in the leaſt acquainted with it. 
Mb. Oh, then the devil burn me, if mine 
ownſhelf, or Paddy the chairman in the Pee-a-ches, 
is not a grater ſcholar than any of them [gabbles 
Triſh]. Can they talk ſo, my dear ? 
 "Omnes. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Know. No, indeed, they can't. 
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_ Shark. But hark ye, Charles; you have a good 
large acquaintance in the univerſity; could not you 
bring up two or three more fools of great eſtates, 
and introduce us to them? 3 
Rook. I remember young Claſſick, and Tom 
Eaſy, were in company with you about three weeks 
ago. Both their fathers were very rich; the lads 
| ſeem. to be very raw, and to know but little of the 
world; and, I dare ſay, would bleed freely. 
Know. Ay, ay, we'll unfeather the whole neſt 
in time. This filly bird is faſt enough limed, 
I warrant him. But, gentlemen, before we pro- 
ceed any further, a word with you. I muſt inſiſt 
on very handſome terms, or I break with you im- 
mediately. 
Shark and Rook. How? what? 
M7f8h. Tunder and oons ! what s the matter 
now, honey ? | 
Know. Why, look ye, n I am of ſome 
conſequence, I know ; and can be of great uſe to 
you in this, as well as ſeveral other affairs. There- 
fore let me know how high you rate my ſervice, that 
I may judge whether I can afford to work for you. 
Shark. Oh, we ſhall not quarrel about that, 
Charles. As we all go hand in hand in the buſi- 
neſs, we will divide equally, ſhare and ſhare alike, 
Mesh. 
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Mesh. Ay, ay, never be unaſy about that. 
We'll all four go halves, my dear. 

Know. Content. Well, ſince all is ſettled, now 
to buſineſs. Where's Careleſs? We ſhall have 
him get tipſy too ſoon for us. Oh! here he comes, 
with Charlotte, and a whole bevy of women. 


Enter Careleſs, Charlotte, and other ledins if pleaſure. 


Careleſs, at entering. 


« Dance and ſing, 

«© Time's on the wing, 

Life never knows the return of the ſpring; 
© Ours is not to-morrow,” _ [ Singing. 


Waiter ! Burn another bottle of Champagne; and 
go and enquire what are the plays to-night. 
Know. Well, Frank, have you ordered ſupper ? 


Care. Supper! Ay, and I have taken care to 


provide you ſome other diſhes too, my bucks, 
Here they are ; tender as chickens, and plump as 
partridges. Am I not an excellent caterer ? ts» 
Know. Fine diſhes, indeed! and very well dreſt. 
[Turning the girls about.] Charlotte, how are y 
my girl? Polly, give me a kiſs, huſſy. Dear 
Nancy! Dgoes round to all the women.] Well, how 


do you all? as gay, and in as high ſpirits as ever. 


Charl, 
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Charl. Why, I thought we ſhould never have 
ſeen you again. You have not deen in town this 
fortnight. 8 

Know. This fortnight? not theſe N years! 
2d Lady. Charlotte and I were going to take a 
poſt- ehaiſe, and go down to Oxford to pay you a 
viſit ; only the what-d'ye-call-em's, the autor, 
would take us up, they ſaid. 

Care. Rot the proctors and Oxford all cher, 
with all my heart! London ſhall be my univerſity, 
and here Pll take my degrees in mirth and jollity. 

34 Lady. I wiſh I may die, if I don't wonder 
how they do to live there. A pack of men toge- 
ther, without any women amongſt them! 

47% Lady. Oh, mwam! I can aſſure you they 
lives very well. I was an Oxford girl myſelf. My 
father was a barber, and mayor of the town once. 
It was a gentleman-commoner of Marlin's College 

(a ſweet, pretty, dear, good-natured man as ever 

lived) that firſt uined me; and has been a parti- 
cular good friend to me ever fince. Oh, my dear 

Jack Airy! When will he be in town? why did 
not you bring him up along with you ? | 

Care. Why, poor Jack has got into a fad ſcrape 
with the do&ors, as you call them, about a riot; 
and fo they have confined him to college for a 

month. 
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month. It is a pity they did not ruſticate him, 
Charles; for then he might have been in town the 
whole time. But he'll come up again ſoon, with. 
a pocket-full of money, and then, N ene 
here comes the wine. | 


Enter Wiiter ditd wins. 


Care. Fill a round of bumpers. Come, Nancy; 
here's Jack's health. [Drinks.] Knowell, give me 
your hand, my buck! This is life, this is the 
thing! 
c No mortals on earth are ſo N as we.” [ Sings. 
Shark. Well ſaid, Careleſs; yu re in fine ſpirits 
to-night: 
nn In ſpirits! Ay, and we'll all be in ſpirits 
oo. Well, what are the plays, Waiter? 
Water, All in the Wrong, and Queen Mab, at 
one houſe z and Richard the Third, and a a new 
Farce, at the other, 
Care. Oh, we'll all go to then new Farce. That's 
the thing. We'll all help to damn it—Ten to one 
but there's a riot, — We'll kick up a duſt, I warrant 
you; and ſee if we Oxonians can't make a riot 
as well as any town-blood in London; > hey, 
Charles? 
Know. With all N heart. 
Vo IL. IV. N 1 
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| Cymbal and Tabor and Pipe, without. 


Care. L ſings]. © Green grows the nen Se. 
There they go, Charlotte. 

Charl. Oh; there's the blind man. Do, Careleſs 

let's have him up, and have a dance. 

Know. A dance? WJ we're all going to the 
play. 

Care. Never mind the bay. It will be time 
enough two hours hence to go and hiſs the Farce. 
Let a waiter go and keep us one of the green- 
boxes, and in the mean time we'll right-hand and 
left, croſs over, and figure in. Hey, Charlotte? 

Charl. Ay, ay, a dance firſt, and then the * ; 
and then back to ſupper ! 

All the Ladies. Oh, by all means, a A e 

Care. Why then, ſend up the pipers, Waiter. 

Waiter. Les, Sir. Exit Waiter. 
| Rook [apart to Know.) Zounds, Charles, this will 

never do. It will be impoſſible to manage our bu- 
ſineſs, if the girls are here after ſupper. 

Know. Very true; and therefore they ſhall not 
be here. Polly, come here, my dear; I want to 
ſpeak with you. [Takes her afide. 

Shark. Charlotte, a word with you. 

Care. Have a care, Shark. Faith, I ſhall be 


jealous, if you take Charlotte into a corner. 
54 | Chart. 
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Char. Jealous ? Oh, to be ſute ! 

Shark. You need not, I promiſe you. Pl only 
make love to her for a minute or two. 

Care. Won't you? Why then, for a minute or 
two I'll make love to my little Oxford Nancy here. 

Shark, Hark ye, Charlotte. Rook and Knowell, 
and I, have a little buſineſs with Careleſs alone, 
after the play; ſo we wiſh you would give him the 
ſlip, and go home, and he ſhall be with you by one, 
at furtheſt. 

Charl. With all my heart. And it will do nicely 
for me; for I have promiſed a very good friend of 
mine, out of the city, to meet him after the play 
to-night at the Roſe; ſo I can ſee him purely, and 
he'll be obliged to go 1 home to his wife and family 
by twelve. 

MS h. Arrah, that's a good little girl. LX. 105 her. 

Care. What, M Shuffle poaching too? Nay, then 
it's time to take care of the game, as lord of the 
manor. Come, Charlotte! LMuſict playing a minuet 
without. ] Here they come! Enter muſick. 

Ladies. A country dance! A country dance, 
immediately | | 

Care. Come then, call a dance. Charlotte fhall 
be my partner! 

Charl. Play up Patty's Vagaries. 8 

Care. Ay, ay, Patty's Vagaries. [A dance. 

„ ACT 
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F 
Scene, the Tavern, 


cg, Knowell, Shark, Rook, Me Shuffle, ſitting 


round a table, drinking. 


Careleſs. 


\OME, come, Shark; I muſt inſiſt on your 
drinking your own toaſt in a bumper. Nay, 
nay, I ſee day-light in your glaſs ſtill. There, there. 
[ filling it up.] Come, here's The girl that we love, 
and the friend we can truft! [all drink.) Deuce 
take the girls, for not enen back from the play 
with us! 
Know. Let them ſtay away, a pack of pita 
Tt is hard if we can't make ourſelves merry over 
our bottle. We have good wine before us, and 
we'll be as happy as princes. Come, Frank, drink 
my ſentiment in a bumper. Here's to the fun 4 
empty glaſſes, and the emptying of full ones. 
Care. With all my heart. . Here's to the filling of 
empty | glaſſes, and the emptying of full ones. [all drink. 


18h, Ay; here's to the N of empty 
bumpers. 


Care. 
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Care. Ha, ha, ha Now this } is honeſt, Charles, 
and ſociable, and as it ſhould be. Gentlemen, there 
is not a more hearty honeſt fellow than my friend 
Charles here, under the ſun. 

Mech. Upon my ſhoyl and I don't believe there 
is, honey. The devil burn me, if I don't think 
he's as honeſt as any of us. 

Know. Oh, Sir, I am infinitely obliged to you. 

Care. Pſhaw.! rot your compliments. Puſh 


about the hottle. 


cc Drink and drive care ay, : 
« Drink and be merry” ([ sings. 


Knew, [apart to Shark.) This will do. The more 
ſinging, the ſooner he'll be in for it. But do you 
and Rook take care to keep yourſelves ſober, and 
let M'Shuffle challenge his next toaſt in a 8 8 
bumper. 16 

Rook. Never fear; we'll manage him. 

Care. I wiſh we had met with Bob Lounge, and 
Dick Scamper, as we expected. And then to have 
no girls neither! Faith, if Charlotte does not come 
ſoon, I'll ſend for ſomebody elſe. 


Know. Poor Careleſs! 
Enter Waiter, 


IWaiter [to Know.) A chairman, Sir, that ſays 
N 3 your 
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your honour ordered him to call, is waiting for 
you. 


Know. Very well! TII come to him imme- 
diately. 

Care. You don't intend to leave us, Charles? 

Know. I muſt, faith.—-A woman of faſhion, I 
aſſure you; and when a lady's in the caſe, you 
know— _ 

Care. Rot your ladies! I fuppole this woman of 
faſhion is one of the orange-girls, that you made 
an appointment with at the playhouſe. 

Know. No, no, a demirep of quality. But I 
ſha'n't ſtay long. Iam a man of diſpatch, and mw 
be with you again in an hour or two. 

Care. Pray do, Sir. I ſhall ſcore up every bum- 
per you miſs, and we'll vote you to drink them all 
when you come back, I promiſe you. 

Know. With all my heart. So adieu, gentlemen, 
and reſt you merry! Exit. 

Care. Lwiſh your woman of faſhion may jilt you, 
with all my heart —A dog! to leave a parcel of 


jolly fellows and good claret But come ! where 
{tands the bottle ? | 9 


“Let's be gay, 5 8 
« While we may,” &c. 


Come, 
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come, let's have a catch, a Ranelagh catch; for 


that's all the faſhion now, you know. | 
[Sing a catch, and the ſcene cloſes upon them. 


Lucy's Lodgings. 
Enter Knawell and Servant. 


| Serv. Sir, Pl let my miſtreſs know you are here, 
and ſhe'll wait on you immediately. [Exit. 


Knowell folus. 


Poor Frank ! He little thinks that I have an in- 
vitation from his lady before his marriage. But I' 
be revenged on him for keeping this affair a ſecret 
from me, by preventing its being his ruin. But 
id me : fee} what fays her billet-doux ?- 

53” 91 Pulls out a lier. 


| « To Charles Knowell, Eſq. 
« Fir, 
—* eee e fo much of the lover as of 
« the wit and the gentleman—nm—um—um—the 
e pleaſure of your company to-night by eleven—um— 
c expect MATE 


6 Durs, Lucy Mayfield.” 


A very tins RPO truly! and no bad picture of 
the lady! She would make an excellent wife. But 
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I hear her coming. N I ſhall uſe as little ceremony 
as ſhe ſeems to do; and by that time this buſineſs 
is ſettled here, things will be ripe for our appears - 
ance at the 1 My dear Lucy! 


Enter Lucy. 13 


Lucy. Sir, your humble ſervant. I am glad, to 
find you ſo punctual. I almoſt began to think you 


_ would not come. 


Know. Not come, my jewel? I received your 
note with more tranſport, than I ſhould a ſummons 
from the firſt ducheſs in the kingdom 

Lucy. Well, I muſt believe you: You muſt be 
a man of ſpirit, or you could never have joined ſo 
heartily in our deſign upon Careleſs. Poor ſilly 
devil! where is he? what are they doing with 
him? 

Know. He's at "iy tavern with Shark and the 
reſt of them; very buſy by this n I dare 19 

Lucy. Buſy? 

Knew. Ay, my dear, this i is the night of action: 
the buſineſs of to-night will ſhorten the ſcene of 
courtſhip between you moſt wonderfully. They 
are loading his eſtate in reverſion with a heavy 
mortgage or two; which may now-a-days be con- 
ſidered as a kind of matrimonial charm, fince they 

| are 
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are always obſerved to give a man 2 > great: inclina- 

tion for a wife; 
Tuc. But ſhould. 2215 you Na there ood] "He 

will the buſineſs go on without you? 
Know, Much better than if I were chere. My 
1 prevents all ſuſpicion, But 1 can aſſure 
you, Luey, you are much obliged to us for engag- 
ing him at play, for he intended to have truanted 
to- night with Charlotte Brin. 
Luq. Oh, the impodent creature Bur rl be 
even with him. 15 

_. Know, Well, faith, 7 think he loves you as - ual 


as moſt men do their wives, who marry. for money. 


Jou muſt conſider you are very rich, Lucy, and 
he takes you merely for your fortune. 

Lucy. Very true. I had forgot my fortune. Oh, 
how he'll; bounce, and rave, and tear, hea the 
ſecret, comes out; and he finds that this notable 
ſcheme. to take the mortgages off his eſtate has 


only laid a heavier clog on it! But I ſhall at leaſt 


enjoy the comforts of a ſeparate maintenance, and 
a t/te-d-tite-with my dear Charles here. | 
Know. Dear, charming aa how ſhall I make 
yougamends for this? 
Lucy. Oh, I'II call you to an u e Sir BB: 
| You ſna'n't die in my debt, I promiſe you. But 
don't 
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don't you think the old gentleman will be mightily 
pleaſed with this match, and will hug his wiſe 
heir and daughter-in-law moſt lovingly, when we 
fall on our knees to aſk our good papa's bleſſing ? 

Know. Ay; that's'a part of the: buſineſs Lam 
afraid you won't like. 

Lucy. The young gentleman is t age, you 
know, and confequently has ſenſe enough to diſ- 
poſe of his ſweet perfon properly. Not like it? I 
deſire no better ſport. Why, can any woman, 
who is going to be married to a man ſhe don't like, 


have a prettier profpeCt than a certainty of a gen- 


teel proviſion for getting rid of him? 
Know. But then the other affair the grand ſe- 
cret of your marriage That muſt e a ſine 
riot ! 
Lucy. So much the better. I am fond of a riot; . 
I love noiſe and buſtle; nothing of conſequence 
can be done without it. Well, I am an odd crea- 


ture. I ſuppoſe you think me a ſtrange fond thing 


now, to ſend you ſuch a note, without ſo much as 


the leaſt profeſſion on your part beforehand, 

Know. Profeſſions, my dear, would but poorly 
expreſs my regard for you. I can aſſure yau, I 
had rather be in your company to-night than with 
any other perſon in the whole world, 


— 
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Lucy. Well, I muſt take your word But the 
ſervant tells me that your chair waits: Prithee 
diſcharge it, for I ſha'n't part with you in haſte, I 
promiſe you. 

Know. Thank you, my dear angel ! You pre- 
vent my very wiſhes —Here, bid the chairman 
come up !—As backward as I may have appeared 
in my addreſſes, I can affure you, Lucy, I have _ 
a deſign upon you for ſome time. / 

| Lucy. Go, you ſly devil, you! 
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Enter Chairman. F 
Chairm, Did your honour pleaſe to want me? 
Know. Ay. There! that's the lady. | 
Lucy. How! what! 
 Chairm. [Going up to her, and producing a fhort 
conſtable $ 27 from under his great coat] Only a 
warrant from juſtice e to apprehend you, 
madain. . 
Lucy. Apprehend me, fellow ? For what ? 
Chairm. On a ſpecial information, made by 
Charles Knowell, Efq. 
Lucy. How, Sir! Is this true? 
Know, Very true, indeed, madam. 
Lucy. Is this your deſign upon me? Wretch ! 
— Villain !—Monſter !—But it's all in vain. 1 
won't go with you. How dare you, fellow, offer 
to 
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to apprehend me ? [to the conſtable] touch me, if | 
you dare. And you, Sir! [to Knowell) I ſhall 


call you to account for making this riot and buſtle 
in my houſe. 


Know. Oh, ma'am, Pm fond of a riot; ; 15 love 
noiſe and buſtle; nothing of conſequence can be done 
without it, —But look ye, madam—to uſe but few 
words with you. Either ſubmit quietly to go along 


with Mr. Slap here, or he has not only his partner 


below, but half-a-dozen more luſty myrmidons 
within call, who, in ſpite of all your houſe, will 
oblige you to ſubmit to his authority. 
Lucy. Infamous villain ! Deſtruction ſeize me, 
if I am not revenged | [Burſts into tears. 
Know, Whenever you can, I don't doubt it. 


But the preſent hour is mine, madam, and PII 


make the beſt uſe of it. Mr. Slap, [to the conſtable] 
be ſo good as to wait below a minute or two; 
and I will endeavour to prevail with the lady to 
go with us by fair means, if poſſible. . 

Chairm. I'll be within call, your honour ! Exit. 

Know. If uſing art to detect the villainy of others 
be infamous, I am indeed a villain; and as ſuch, 
I dare ſay, you look upon me. But whatever I 


am, you muſt conſider, madam, that you are at 
preſent in my power. 


Lucy. And therefore you will ruin me ? 
Know, 
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Know. No, unleſs it is entirely your own fault. 
In conſideration of your ſex and youth, and ſome- 
thing I ſee in you ſuperior to the wretches you are 
in league with, I have hit on a method of reſcu- 
ing you from the puniſhment that muſt fall an 
them. ee | | 
Lucy. By what means? 
Know. Only afliſt me in the full diſcovery of 
this black deſign upon Careleſs, and you ſhall plead 
in your excuſe the having entered into this ſcheme 
with the ſame views that I did, and be admitted a 
joint-evidence againſt Shark, Rook, and M*Shuffle. | 
Lucy. Well, I am in your hands; fo you may”. | 
do what you pleaſe with me. = 
Know. Why then, now, Lucy, we are friends | 
again. But to our buſineſs—We'll about it direct- 
ly. —Honeſt Slap and. his partner, who brought 
me here, ſhall return with you. They are at the 
tavern ſtill, and I dare ſay poor Careleſs is by this 
time in a condition that will give him cauſe to re- 
 joice at our arrival. Come, madam ! Þ 
Lucy. Sir, I attend you:—Oh, if women knew 
the dangers they court, when they fall into infa- 
mous courſes, how earneſtly would they ſtrive to 
avoid May: > LExeunt 
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Scene, the Tavern, 


Corelf, Shark, Rook, Mc Shuffle, fitting at a table, 
with cards, dice, &c. before them. 


Care. [throwing the dice.) Seven's the main.— 


Well, Sir! [to Shark] that makes * three thou- 
ſand.—I'Il play no more. 

Shark. Poh, prithee, Careleſs, never be uneaſy, 
man! There will be a run of ill-luck with every 
body ſometimes. But to give you the faireſt chance 
in the world, I'll cut the cards with you, once and 
no more, double or quit. 

Care. Damn the cards l But for once—Well— 
Come then [cutting] Seven of hearts 

Shark [cutting]. Ten of ſpades. 

Care. Death and the devil |——Six chouſand 
pounds! [throws away the cards and comes forward. ] 
Oh, Charles, where are you? I ſee my folly, now 
it is too late. | 

Shark. Don't make yourſelf 8 Frank. I 
am a little in luck to-night to be ſure: But Tl! give 
you your revenge, whenever you pleaſe; and 1 
dare ſay you will be no loſer at laſt. 

Noob. Faith, Shark, you have had an immenſe 
run to-night. But I am very ſorry for Careleſs, 

and 
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and am more concerned about him than the five 


hundred I have loſt myſelf. | 
Mb. Oh, never heed it, honey 1 It will bs all 
one when you have paid it. | [to Careleſs. 


Care. Paid it! Death | What ſhall I do?—Mr. 
Shark, how am I to ſatisfy you in this affair? I 
can as ſoon raiſe ſix thouſand devils as fix thouſand 
pounds at preſent. Y 

Shark. My dear Frank, i 8 very meats to ſatisfy 
me. Only give me your note to-night. Tomorrow 
morning Pl take your bond for the money, and 
I will beg the favourof theſe: gentlemen to be wit- 
neſſes to it. Come, come, Careleſs, don't be caſt 
don about it. It can't be help'd, you know. Give 
me your note, and we'll think no more about it. 
You * Hake me a gentleman, and—— 


E nter Knowell, 


Tub How now, my bucks? how: are you all? 
Hey-day ! What, in the name of wonder, is the 
matter with you ?—Careleſs! hat, in the dumps, 
Prank ! You breathe the air of dear Covent-Garden. 
Care. Oh, my dear Sharks, don't torture me, I 
beſeech you. 

Know. Torture you! What mos I left you 
ſcarce an hour ago drinking ,and hollaing like a 

| mad 
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mad thing; and now I find yow as dull and melan- 
choly as a freſh-man at college after a jobation. 
Care. Since you left us, I have been fool enough 


to play, and have loſt ſix thouſand . er to 
Shark. 


Know. Six thouſand pounds You dure made 
ſhort work of it, gentlemen, and diſpatched a great 


deal of buſineſs in a very little time.—Mr. Shark! 


a word with you, if you pleaſe.—This is a good 
round ſum; 1 mull infiſt upon four thouſand. 
[Apart to Shark. 
Shark. You ſhall have your rer as n 
upon, and no more. N 
Know. Then I am off. | (Going. 
Shark. Nay, hold! "Ton * 1110 4 u 
two thouſand. | L way 
Know. Oh, Sir, I ſha'n't ſtay to 8 


| [breaking from him] Carebels, you ſha'n't pay a 


ſhilling of this'moneys 7 97001075997 mn 
' Rook. Not pay it, Sir? 
Mesh. Tunder and oons ! Tuceraſhion! what 
do you mean, honey? e alt 


' Know. [to Rook and 185g Thank ot gen- 
tlemen ! Your ſurprize has obliged me. ' Now the 
maſk begins to drop off; not but your proceedings 
were Frey n beſors. „ 249het 
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485. Barefaced | EE 

Know. Oh, good Mr. M*Shuffle, don't be out- 
rageous. I ſhall go very calmly to work, ——1 
ſay, Careleſs, you ſha'n't pay a ſhilling of this 
money. | 


Cars. Oh, I muſt; I muſt, indeed, Charles. Sup- 


poſing your ſuſpicions to be true, it is impoſſible 
to prove them, and I am bound in honour to pay 
the money. So, Mr. Shark, I'll give you my note 
immediately. 
Know. It is not 3 to prove them—You 
ſhall give no note. | 
Shark. Mr. Careleſs, you have behaved like a 
man of honour, and a gentleman, and as ſuch I 
always regarded you. But as for your friend there, 
1 ſhall find a time- | | 


Know. Find a time, Sit There's none like 


the preſent time Nay, take your hand from your 
ſword: P11 encounter you with your own weapons; 
alittle art, Mr. Shark; two or tree little tricks, 
Mr. M*Shuffle.—Y ou ſhall give no note, Frank, — 
I will produce a perſon that ſhall lay down the 
whole ſum for you immediately. Will that ſatisfy 
you, gentlemen? 
Shark. Les, Sir. 
Care. What do you mean, Charles? 
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Know, Patience a minute 1—1 will be with you 
again immediately. | LExit. 

Shark. What can this fellow mean? I don't un- 
derſtand bim. He behaves very oddly, methinks. 

Rook, J don't like him. We were fools to be 
drawn in to truſt him. He has been ſmoaky all 
along. 

Me Sh. Devil burn me, if he has not got little 
Lucy with him! If ſhe ſhould prove falſe now, and 
tell the whole truth, homies ? 


_ Re-enter Knawell, with Lucy. 


- Know. Here, gentlemen! here's ſufficient ſe- 
curity for as many thouſands as you pleaſe. _ 

Care. My Lucy! This is generous beyond ex- 
preſſion.— Do you, madam, intereſt yourſelf in 
my diſtreſs? how can I return you proper thanks? 
_ » Lucy. I deſerve no thanks at your hands, Sir! 

Give them to your friend Mr, Knowell. He is the 
only perſon to whom they are due. 

Care. More myſteries ! Explain, Charles, for 
heaven's ſake. | 

Lucy. That, Sir, muſt be my province: And 
fince, in ſpite of my preſent ſituation;I cannot re- 
late this dark hiſtory of my ſhame without a con- 
ſcious abhorrence of it, I ſhall be as brief as poſ- 

ſible. 
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fible. In a word then, Sir, the friendſhip of theſe 
men for you, and your intended marriage with me, 
was all a laid ſcheme concerted for your ruin. 
Care. How ! villains ! But 985 what means? e 
go on, madam. | 
Lucy. Firſt, Sir, they were to dfaw you into 
play, and, by packed cards and loaded dice, make 
you loſe a conſiderable ſum to them. This, it 
ſeems, they have already effected. Then, Sir, you 
were to have been decoyed to marry me, (whom 
you ſuppoſed a great fortune) which would have 
made you liable to a falſe debt of ten thouſand 
pounds, due from me to Shark upon a bond. Here, 
Sir, is the bond, with the blanks not yet filled up, 
unſigned, and unſealed. [Delivers a bond. 
Care. Monſtrous raſcals ! But pray, madam —— 
Lucy. You ſhall know all immediately.—Having 
thus ſtripped you of ſo large a part of your fortune, 
the confederates were to divide. the ſpoils among 
them; and all theſe deſigns upon you would moſt 
probably have ſucceeded, if Mr. Knowell had not 
dived into the plot, and by an artful pretence of 
furthering and aſſiſting it, entirely overthrown it. 
Care. Honeſt, generous Knowell! How have I 
| deſerved ſuch a friend ? 
Know. My dear Frank, no more of this.—To be 
O - 1 able 
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able to ſerve a perſon one loves, is ſurely the higheſt 
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reward. — But we'll defer ſtating the meaſure of 
obligations and acknowledgments, till we have put 


a final ſtroke to this buſineſs. —Here, my honeſt 


friends there! Meſſieurs Slap and Co. walk in, 
gentlemen. 
Enter Slap, and other officers. 


There! thoſe are your priſoners. 
Slap. [to Shark, &c,] We ſeize you, 8 | 
by authority of a warrant from juſtice Mittimus. 
Rook. Nay, then all's over, the game's up. 
Mech. The devil's in the dice tho', my dear. 
Know. Mr. Slap, take care of your priſoners 
to-night : In the morning, we'll attend you to the 
juſtice'ss We'll be A's for the appearance of the 
lady. 
Slap. We'll take care, Sie; I warrant you. Never 


do you fear, my ptr maſters Come along, 
gentlemen. 


Mesh. If I once got well out of this ſhame 


| ſcrape, upon my ſhoul I would not pretend to be 


a jontleman any longer, but would beg my way 
back, as 1 came here, faith, with a hay-fork in my 
hand. é [Exit with Shark, c. 

Know. You muſt know, Frank, that Lucy is 
-under our protection: Pl let you into the parti- 


culars by-and-by. 


Care. 
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Care. Dear Charles, you have ſaved me from 
ruin. How infinitely am I obliged to you ! 
Know. Nay, no more of*that, prithee, now. 

Care, Well, Charles, I will ſay no more of my 
obligations to you, ſince I ſhall have almoſt an im- 
mediate opportunity of making you a recompenſe, 
which I believe you will be fond of. I will acquaint 


my father of this whole affair as ſoon as poſſible, 


and at the ſame time let him know of the fondneſs 
that has ſo long ſubſiſted between you and Polly; 
and, faith, I think your marrying her, Charles, is 
a more agreeable concluſion of this buſineſs, than 
my being tied to little Lucy here. 

| Lucy, I am conſcious, Sir, that I deſerve all you 
can ſay of me; but I can aſſure you that I am 


heartily ſorry for the concern I have had in this 


buſineſs, and I hope my future conduct will con- 
vince you of my repentance.—In the mean time, 


Sir, give me leave to ſay that it would be happy 


— 


for every young ſtudent of the univerſity, if his 


journies to London ſhould turn out as improving 
lectures as your own : And happy indeed would it 
be for every gentleman who engages at play, if he 
had ſuch a friend as your's, to convince him that 
nothing but folly or nen can draw h to 
the hazard - table 1 : 


923: 1 P J. 


pip Ie eee 
Spoken by Mrs. Mart 10 CKS. 


Enters with a pack of cards. 
ERE they are, ladies Should theſe 
charming packs art 2 
Be doubly loaded with a filthy tax? 
My card to your's, my lord, a thouſand pound | 
Oh, charming ſport ! oh, might I deal em round 
Yet I will uſe em; and, oh, deign to liſt! _ 
Tho! tis no lecture on the game of whiſt. 
The future doom of gameſters to explore, 
I, like the Sybil's leaves, the cards turn o'er, 
Nor, think, ye fair, theſe books of fate deceive, 
Theſe only books tis modiſh to believe. 
Firſt, with long ſtaff, ſhort coat, a fwaggering 
ſpark, | 
Some gambler 'prentice, or attorney's clerk, 
His fortune aſks—what card deſcribes theſe cubs? 
Oh! here I have him—in the #nave of clubs. 
By clear conſtruction of theſe. pips I read, _ 
Thus he will play his cards, and thus ſucceed: 
At hazard, faro, brag, he joins the groupe, 
And ends a knave, as he commenc'd a dupe: 


And 
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And thence his broken fortunes to repair, 
At Hounſlow firſt, then Tyburn, takes the air. 
Here, in the king of diamonds, piQtur'd ſtands 
An heir, juſt warm in his dead father's lands, 
Now hey for cards and dice | his elbows ſhake; 
The ſympathizing trees and acres quake. | 
His cooks lament, dogs howl, and grooms regret 
Their fate depending on each deſperate bet. 
Now dup'd, the bullet whizzes thro? his head, 
And ſhatters duſt to duſt, by lead to lead. 
Lo! next to my prophetic eye, there ſtarts 
A beauteous gameſter, in the queen of hearts. 
The cards are dealt, the fatal pool is loſt, 
And all her golden hopes for ever croſt. 
Yet ſtill this card-devoted fair I view, 
Whate'er her luck, to honour ever true: 
So tender there, if debts croud faſt upon her, 
She'd pawn her virtue to preſerve her honour, 
Thrice happy were my art, could I foretell, 
Cards would be ſoon abjur'd by each fond belle ! 
Yet I pronounce, who cheriſh {till this vice, 
And the pale vigils keep of cards and dice, 
Twill in their charms ſtrange havock make, ye fair! 
Which rouge in vain ſhall labour to repair. 
Beauties ſhall grow mere hags, toaſts wither'd jades, 
Frightful, and ugly as the queen of ſpades ! 
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Firſt acted at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden, 
on the 12th of November, 1770. 


Taz MUSICK By Du. ARNOLD. 
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HIS Burletta is founded on a favourite piece 

of the Italian comedy at Paris, called Ze 
Tableau Parlant. The PoxTRAIT was kindly re- 
ceived on the Engliſh ſtage; a ſucceſs, which the 
Author attributed to the candour and indulgence 
of the publick, as well as to the excellence of the 
ſeveral performers, and the agreeable muſick of 
Mr. Arnold, at whoſe immediate inſtance the piece 
was undertaken, and completed in very few hours. 
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CHARACTERS, 
1 


1 


” JF 


T3 TE ho 
CHARACTERS; 


Mr. Shuter, 


Mr. Reinhold, 


e 


PANTALOON, 


ISABFI.LA, 


LEANDER, 


Miſs Catley, 


ompſon, 


— 


Ars. Th 


* 


CoLOMBINE, 


8 n 


© — ai 


3 


THE 


— 


PART THE I 


An apartment in Pantaloor?'s houſe. 
The Pifture in front, as juſt ſent home FR the 


painter” 5. 
Tſabella alone. 


. 
. pretty or my looking-glaſs Us = 
And flatt'ring men betray— - | 
Genteel and young—and yet, alas! 
Diſtreſs'd I—ah well-a-day |! 
My guardian purſues me, 
Eternally wooes me : | 0 
Such courtſhip may teaze me, 
But never can pleaſe me; 
Let him ſay what he will, let him do all be can, 
How ſhould a young maiden endure an old man ? 
| I'm 


206 THE PORTRAIT: 
Pm tender—as Leander knew : 
Leander, deareſt ſwain | | : 
Loving and true—ah, when will you, 
Sweet youth, return again? 
How ſoft were thy graces | | 
How cloſe thy embraces! =" 
How melting thy kiſles | 
Oh, raviſhing bliſſes ! 
Let her ſay, let her do all ſhe can, 
How ſhould a young maiden reſiſt a young man ? 


TT EOFTETEVL 
With heroines in romances =. 
It was the conſtant trade, 
To tell their ſtories to ſome conſidante; 
By when a ſmart gallant 
Makes amorous advances, 
A modern lady truſts her chambermaid. 
And here comes mine: 


Truſty, tho' ſtippant, Colombine. 


Enter Colombine. 


Oh, Colombine ! thy kind advice | i 
What ſhall I do? reſolve me in a trice | 
Colom. Be rubd by me, Vil end your ſorrow ſoon. 
Jab. What ſhall I do? 
Colom. Do? Marry Pantaloon. 
| Iſab. 
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_ 1ſab. Marry my e ? Priythee hold 1 
Colom. He's prudent— 


1 
. 
1 
1 
I 
ö 


I | 
> 1 
1 | 
4 
3 
BY 
| 


1/ab. He's extremely old. 

Colom. He's loving, and he rolls in ow 

A rare rich huſband !” 
b; 1/ab. He's tate old. 

Colom. Stricken in years no doubt hat then? | 
He's conſtant 
Jab. He's threeſcore and ten. 
Colom. Threeſcore and ten | a charming ſound, 


| When join'd to threeſcore thouſand pound. 


> AL: | { 
Ah, madam, refle& - 
To what you object, 
The older a huſband the better: 
To his age, which a wife 
Thinks the curſe of her life, 
A widow will own. ſhe's a debtor. 


A ruſty old blade, 
f Worn out in the trade, 
In love may perhaps diſappoint her; 
But his gout, or his cough, 
Soon carries him off, | 
And makes her amends in a jointure. 
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Jſab. Patience, dear Colombine! I would as aan, 
Marry my grave, as wed with. Pantaloon. 
Leander is my love—a charming youth! 
And nought ſhall ſhake my conſtancy and truth. 
Colom. When a girl doats, who dares to contra- 
dict her? 
But Pantaloon 
Iſab. Behold him There's his picture. 


| AFR: 
Is that a form or feature 
To warm a virgin s breaſt ? 
Can ſuch an ugly creature 
Expect to be careſt ? - 


BCE YI. 
Colom. Peace, madam! here he comes ʒ at leaſt 
deceive him; | 
Tickle his vanity ;—and after grieve him. 


| Enter Pantaloon. 
Pant. Good morrow, ſweeteſt Iſabel ! 


How does my charmer ? xv; | 
1/ab. Pretty well. 


Pant. When an. you'll be better ſtill, 


When ſhall thy guardy wed thee? 


1jab. When he will. 
How 
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How much his picture he reſembles! [Afide. 

Colom. How ſhedeteſts him, yet diſſembles! Lide. 
Pant. Sweet Iſabel, you've ſet my heart on fire; 

I'm all a conflagration of deſire. 

Firſt I'll preſent thee with thy wedding-ring, . 

And give thee, afterwards—a better thing. 


. 
How will I play the lover's part, 
When pretty Bell beſtows her heart, 
Her heart and hand on Pantaloon |! 
Every day, every night, 
Shall abound with delight, 
And every month be honey-moon. 


KR ECHT AT 1 VV: 


Let not my Iſabella frown, 

If buſineſs calls me out of town! 
For a few days I muſt depart, 
Soon to return. 


1/ab. You break my heart! 
Colom. Ah, Sir, how tan you thus afflict her, 
And leave her nothing but your Picture? 
Pant. Ah, Colombine, it gives me pain; 
But I ſhall ſoon return again. 
Weep not, my love | Pm griev'd to go; 
But buſmeſs muſt be done, you know. 
Vo. IV. FP © R443. 
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Tn 1 0. 
Pant. Oh, how painful *tis to part! 
Jab. Ah, Pantaloon! *twill break my heart. 
Colom. Take comfort, charming Bell ! 
How ſhocking 'tis to leave her! 
How cruel tis to grieve her! 
A diſmal tale to tell. 
Pant. My lovey, 
My dovey, 
My little pigſnye, 
I pr'ythee don't cry! 
1/ab. How painful to part 
Pant. But ſoon, very ſoon 
| You ſhall ſee Pantaloon. 
Iſab. Twill, ſure, break my heart. 
Colom. How ſhocking to leave her, 
How cruel to grieve her 
Away, you falſe loon! 
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PART THE SECOND. 


ScENE continues. | 
Leander, Iſabella, and Colombina. 
ATECITATEYE 
3 Leander; pt 
\ O I behold my Iſabel once more? | 
Happy the moment I regain'd the ſhore |! 
Jab. Bleſt be the waves, and bleſt the proſp'rous 


gales, 
That bore your ſhip, and fill'd the feine ails! 


AIR. 
Lean. Tho doom d to tempt the fickle ſeas 
Still conſtant was my ſoul : 
Still, ſtill it pointed true to thee, 
As needle to the pole. 


RECITATIVE. 


Colom. In troth, good Sir, *twas well you came 
ſo ſoon, 


Or Iſabel had ES eee 


WE P 2 Lean, 
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Lean. My uncle? Heaven forbid the black gt 
Who could adviſe her to it; 
1jab. Colombine. 
: Colon. True: But Leander was not on the ſpot, 
Nor any other huſband to be got. 


1 
When beaux and ſmarts abound, 
And lovers are in plenty; 

When youths in ſwarms ſurround, 
A maiden may be dainty; 

May pick and chuſe, 

And ten refuſe, 
When ſhe has choice of twenty. 


But when ſhe's left alone, 
To ſigh and hug her pillow, 
"Tis vain to fit and moan, 
Or wear the mournful willow : 
No Damon near, 
W hat wit could ſneer, 
When Cœlia took Twangdillo ? 


. 
| Lean, And could my Iſabella prove 
Falſe to Leander, falſe to love ? 
_ {/ab. Baniſh thy idle fears, dear youth; 


Nor doubt my conſtancy and truth. LE, 
AI R. 


4 
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n 
Leander was my daily theme, 
Leander was my nightly dream; 
For him I wept, I ſighh'd. 
Why wilt thou tempt the dang'rous main ? 


Ah, when wilt thou return again ? 
When bleſs theſe eyes, I cried ? 


D ET. 
Lean, Tranſporting confeſſion | 
1/ab. Believe it, dear youth. 
Both. How ſweet the expreſſion 
| Of faith, love and truth! 
Lean. My heart beats to thine. 
1ſab. By thy ſoul, judge of mine, 
Both. One paſſion, one flame 
Each boſom inſpires: 
Our fears are the ſame; 
The ſame our deſires. [Exeunt. 


RECITATHIV E. 


Colom. [ alone.) So have I ſeen two amorous turtle- 
doves, | 8 
Billing and cooing, murmur forth their loves. 
Poor Colombine ! how cruel is thy fate 
Left, like a turtle, here without a mate 


p33 A I R, 
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Of all evils under the ſun, 
Of one, only one, Pm afraid ; 
I fear no misfortune but one x 
And that is to die an old maid. 


Oh, Venus, avert the diſgrace! 
Oh, Cupid, be true to thy trade; ; 
What mortal can look in my face, 
And think I would die an old maid? 


Exit. 


SCENE continues. 
A table, with ſupper, 


Pantaloon alone. 


2 


RECITATIVE. 


Out at one 8 and in at t 8 
"Tis thus my purpoſes I ſmother. 

This ſudden fondneſs was a trick: 
I ſmoak'd the ſhrewd young elves ! 
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1 But I ſhall catch them in the nick, 

3 And turn their roguery on themſelves. 

* 6 | [Sees the table, 
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Supper prepar'd ! choice meat and drink! 
But not for mmm 
I plainly ſee, 
For I am out of town, they think, 
Ah l *tis a melancholy truth, 
That youth hates age, and age fears youth. 


4A 1 . 


Tho' not in the bloom of my youth, 
Vet ſtill T have left a colt's tooth, 
And when I can get a fine chicken, 
I love to be mumbling and picking; 
Yet they laugh at my mumbling, 
And call it but fumbling, | 
And cry, © there's a lover, forſooth !” 


RECITATIVE. 


My Portrait here? this very Picture 
Shall be an engine to convict her; 
The canvaſs I'll behead this minute, 
And thruſt my living noddle in it. 
(Cuts off the head of the picture. 
No copy ſhall my Portrait be, 
But an a „ 
| [Puts his head thro the hole. 


* 
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Pl watch your motions, ma' am but mum 
Methinks I hear and ſee her. come. 


Enter Iſabella, Leander, and Colombine. 


Lean. And was I thus to loſe my bride ? 
Pant. | from the picture.] My nephew here! 
| Lab. It cannot be denied, 
Calom. Prithee have done your idle prate, 
Nor let a tempting ſupper wait 
Lean. Since Colombine's advice is good, 
Such counſe] cannot be withſtood, 
. 
Hang care and drive ſorrow 
Away till to-morrow, 


EE * 


4 
i. 
by 


To-morrow, and after to-morrow be 
We'll ſing and we'll laugh, 
Well kiſs and we'll quaff, 
And if night is too ſhort, from the morning we'll 
borrow. [7 hey fit down to ſupper, 


RECITATIVE. 
Pant. Well ſaid, Leander! h 
Colom. Mirth can be no crime, 
But, troth, Leander came in pudding- time. 
Iſab. In bappy hour: but always welcome here. 
Lean. Happy the hour that brought me to my 
dear 


Colom. 
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Colom. Leander, hob or nob! Pm very thirſty. 
Pant. My wine? a ſaucy giply would 'twould 
burſt ye! 5 
Colom. Fill up the glaſſes. Very well; 3 
Another ſtill, for madam Bell! 
The glaſſes ſhall together ring, | 
While all three drink, and all three ſing. 


T X I. O. 
Away with all ftrife! 
To friendſhip and love 
Let's gingle our glaſſes! 
What joys are above 
Thoſe of friendſhip and love! 
What pleaſure in life, 
Love and Cn god e 


RECITATIVE, 


Lean. Braviſſimo W „„ „„ drink, 
Pant. Oh, curſe your ſqualling ! 

Was ever heard ſuch caterwauling i $ 

Lean. What would my uncle ſay, if he were here? 

Pant. PII tell you preſently. 

| Colom. Come, never r fear; | 
He loves my miſtreſs, cannot contradiC her; 
He's not ill-natur'd neither,—See his Picture 


He 
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He looks RE Could he On mer 
| liking ?- 
Ist not a ſtrong reſemblance ? 
Lean. Very aciking! 5 
T/ab. That's but his Portrait, —If himſelf were 
here, 


You'd find him m jealous rig, and ſevere, 
gn AIX. 


When lovers are old 
They wrangle and ſcold; 

Run ruſty, 8 5 
Grow cruſty 

- And quarrelſome elves:: 
How wretched the lives 
Of their ſweet-hearts and wives! 

Men can't pleaſe the ladies, who can't pleaſe 
themſe]ves. | 


BE C1T ATT VE 
He to our union never would conſent, 

Lean. Suppoſe we aſk him, but for merriment! 
Fancy the Picture him, and fall before it; 
Aſk his conſent, obtain, and thank him for it. 

I ab. Talk to a picture? what an idle notion! 


Lean. I ſwear it ſcems endued with breath and 
motion. 


* 


For 
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For the life's ſake, the copy's worth addreſſing; 


Down on your knees with me, and aſk his bleſſing! 


on ant and Iſabella kneel to the picture, 


| QUARTETT o. 
Jab. Low at your feet 
We thus entreat, 
And thus put up our N 
Lean. Kind Pantaloon, 
| Oh, grant our boon, 
And bleſs a happy pair! 
Colom. Your ſuit he approves: | 
| See, he ſmiles on your loves, 
With a favouring eye. 
Pant. Tis a damnable lie ! | 
7 [From the picture, then comes forwarg. 
Jab. Confuſion ! 
Lean. Undone! 
Colom. Ah! where ſhall I run? 
Pant. Confuſion ! undone ! | 
; But I watch'd them, 
And catch'd them, 
And know what they've done, 
Le. I}. Col. He has watch'd us, 
And catch'd us, 
And knows what we've done. 
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| FECL A TS Y-2- 
Pant. Well, madam, not a word?! 

| 1/ab. J faint, I'm weak, 


I'm quite confounded, Sir] cannot ſpeak. 
Lean. Believe me, Sir 


Pant. Peace, firrah ! get you hence 

Tl make you ſuffer for your impudence. 

Colom. My worthy maſter, have a little patience! 
Tho' Iſabella could not well return 
The flame with which ſhe ſaw your boſom burn, 
"Tis plain ſhe's very fond of your relations.“ 
Nephew or uncle if the takes, you know, 
Out of the family ſhe does not go. 

Pant. Tis mighty fine! extremely well! 
But you ſhall ſuffer, madam Bell! 


RECITATIVO accompanied. 


« All my fond love thus do I blow to Heaven; 
Tis gone. — And now, fair lady, we are even. 


RECITATIVE. 


Leander, you ſhall ſuffer too 
The puniſhment ſo much your due, 
Be Iſabel your bride elect ! 
And take the damſel—T reject. 
| | R E CT. 
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RE CIT ATIVO accompanied. | 
& Look to her, boy ! If thou haſt eyes to ſee! 
« She has deceiv'd her guardian,—and may thee.” 
Lean.“ My life upon her faith!“ I tread on ſky, 
Tam fo bleſt! 
ab. And I. 1 Ty 
Colom. And J. 1 : 
Pant. And I. : 


A I R. 


Colom. If a father or guardian's too fri, © 
Young maidens are apt to be froward; 
But if he ſhould chance to' be trick'd, 
He ſhould not call virgins untoward, 


Can the young &er agree with the old, 
To form a ridiculous pair 

Or ladies endure to be ſold 
Like the cattle expos'd at a fair? 


Chorus. Can the young, &c. 


Lean. When Hymen inclines to a joke, 
He ſcorns the dull dictates of reaſon ; 
Youth and age he together will yoke, 


And clap up a match out of ſeaſon. 
The 


wy Am” vv ay * 
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The poor couple pull different ways, 
| And lead a moſt weariſome life ; 
While wrangling and jangling diſplays 
A ſad picture of huſband and wife. 
Chorus. The poor couple, &c. 


Pant. When Cupid at mortals takes aim, 
On youth let him empty his quiver ; 
In age let him kindle no flame, 
Nor pierce an old gentleman's liver | 


In the winter of years left alone, 
Old bachelors, ſeek not for wives, 
Nor envy the joys that are flown | 
With the April and May of your lives f 


Chorus. In the winter, Ce. 


Jab. Here Cupid and Hymen agree 
To ſmile on our mutual careſſing, 
While guardy, as happy as we, 
Throws i in his conſent and his bleſſing 


But if You on our union ſhould frown, 
Our happineſs quickly departs ! | 
The height of our wiſhes to crown, 
Oh, allow us your hands and your hearts! 
[To the audience. 


CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 
But if You on our union ſhould frown, | 
Our happineſs quickly departs; 
The height of our wiſhes to crown, 


Oh, allow us your hands and your heansf” 4 
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Mis s 001 


Firſt ated at the Theatre-Royal in Covent=Garden, 
on the 12th of November, 1771. 


Vor. IV. * ADVER- 


CHIU nigh Mer en * — chow 
* VI Wo P 1 7 — 
3 n — LH _—__—_— 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


T H E greater part of this Maſque is borrowed, 
with ſome variation, from Ben Jonſon. The 
ſame liberty has been taken with a few paſſages of 
Shakeſpeare, and a Chorus of the late Gilbert 
Weſt, Eſq. The final Chorus is from Dryden. 
The Editor humbly ſubmits the whole to the 
Publick; hoping that it will not appear unworthy 
of the occaſion to which it is adapted; and that 
they will receive with their uſual candour this 
effort to entertain them, by the combined powers 
of the moſt eminent proficients in the arts of Mu- 
ſick, Painting, and Poetry. 


8 CHARACTERS. 
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CHARACTERS. 


SILENUS, Mr. Reinhold. 
FIRST SATYR, Mr. Mattocks. 
SECOND SATYR and Echo, Mr. Du-Bellamy. 
TRI RD SAT YR. . Mr. Phillips. 
FouRTH SATYR, Mr. Baker. 
FIFTH OATYR, <_ "IT, fox. : 
SYLVAN, Ur. Owenſon, 
PRINCIPAL FAIRIES, . Fe eee 


j Mrs. Baker. 
NYMPnHs, 


Mrs. Woodman. 


Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs, by Meſſrs. Fiſhar, 
Aldridge, Mad. Maneſiere, &c. &c. 


The Muſick compoſed by Dr. Arne. 


The Scenes painted by Meſſrs. Cipriani, Dall, and 
Richards, 


THE 


THE 


FAIRY PRINCE. 


PART THE FIRST. 


A wild country; the whole 96h dark, "till at one 
corner the moon riß ng, 4 Satyr rs ſeen to come 


forth and call. 
RECITATEVE. 


Firſt Satyr. 

HROMIS! Mnaſil! none appear? 
See you not who riſeth here? 
You were carouſing late, I fear: 

Pll prove if this can reach your ear. 


[He winds his cornet, and thinks bimfulf 
anſwered, but is deceived by the Echo, 
A 13 | 
Oh, you wake, then: Come away; 
Times be ſhort are made for play 4 
The hum'rous moon too will not ſtay. 


* 


? 
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RECITATIVE. 
What doth make you thus delay ? 
Hath the tankard touch'd your brain ? 
Sure, they're fall'n aſleep again 
Or I doubt it was the vain 
Echo, did me entertain. 


Prove again. 097 nds a ſecond time. 
| ” thought 'twas ſhe. 


A 1 


Idle nymph, I pray thee be 
Modeſt, and not follow me; 
I not love myſelf, nor thee. 
[Winds the third time, and is anſwered 
by another Satyr. 


RECITA 7 1 V E. 
Ay, this ſound I better know : 
Would their faces they might ſhew ! 
[At this, other Satyrs come forth ſeveral, 
and among ft them a Silenus. | 
2d Satyr. Thank us, and we ſhall do ſo. 


34 Satyr. Ay, our number ſoon will grow. 
2d Satyr. See Silenus ! | 


3d Satyr. Cercops too 
4th Satyr. Yes; what is there now to do? 
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zt) Satyr. Are there any nymphs to woo ? 
4th Satyr. If there be, let me have two. 
Silenus. Chaſter language! Theſe are nights 
Solemn to the ſhining rites _ 
Of the Fairy Prince, and Knights; 
While the moon their orgies lights, 
2d Satyr. Will they come abroad anon? 
3d Satyr. Shall we ſee Young Oberon? 
4th Satyr. Is he ſuch a princely one 
As you ſpake him long agone? 


AIR and CHORUS, 


Silenus. Satyrs, he doth fill with grace 
Every ſeaſon, every place; 
Beauty dwells but in his face: 
He's the height of all our race | 
Our Pan's father, god of tongue, 
Bacchus, though he ſtill be young, 
Phœbus, when he crowned ſung, 
Nor Mars, when firſt his armour rung, 
Might with him be nam'd that day: : 
Lovelier than the ſpring in May. 


CHO R U $9, 
Oh! that he would come away! 


Q4 RECE 
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RECITATIVE. 


34 Saryr. Farewell, ce we will ſerve 
Young Oberon. 


Silenus. And he'll deſerve 
All you can, and more, my boys. 
ath Satyr. Will he give us pretty toys, 
To beguile the girls withal? 3 
3d Satyr. And to make em quickly fall? 
Silenus. Peace, my wantons ! he will do 
More than you can aim unto. 
I. Satyr. Will he gild our cloven feet ? 
34 Satyr. Strew our heads with powders ſweet ? 


1/2 Satyr. Bind our crooked legs i in hoops, 
Made of ſhells, with filver loops ? f 


24 Satyr. Tie about our tawny wriſts 
Bracelets of the Fairy twiſts ? 1 5 
-4th Satyr. And, to ſpite the coy nymphs' ſcorns, 
Hang upon our ſtubbed horns : 
Garlands, ribbands, and fine poſies; 


34 Satyr. Freſh as when the flower diſcloſes ? 


AIR and CHORUS: 
24 Satyr. And to anſwer all things elſe, 
Trap our ſhaggy thighs with bells; | 
4th Satyr. That as we do ſtrike a time, 
In our dance, ſhall make a chime, | 


3d Satyr. 
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34 Satyr. Louder than the rattling pipes 14; 
Of the wood-gods 3 
1/t Satyr. Or the ape 
Of che timbrel ; when we carry 
Bacchus up, his pomp to vary? 


CHORUS, 
Oh, that he ſo long doth tarry yy 


RECITATIVE., 


Silenus. Peace! the rock in quickly ope: 
Soon you ſhall enjoy your hope. 
[Rock opens, and diſcovers the Maß Front of St, 
George's Chapel, at Windſor, with brilliant de. 
corations ; before the gates two Syluans, armed 
with their clubs, and dreſt in leaves, aſleep. 
At this the Satyrs wondering, Silenus proceeds, 


Mark, my Satyrs, what a ſhow ! 
Look ! does not this temple glow 
Like another ſky of lights ? 
Yonder fit the creſted knights, : 
Once the nobleſt of the earth, We 
Quicken'd by a ſecond birth; | 
Who, for proweſs, and for truth, 
There are crown'd with laſting ck ; 


« 


And 
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And now hold, by fate's command, 
Seats of bliſs in Fairy land. 
But, their guards ! ſtrange watch they keep |! 
Rouze 'em, Satyrs, from their ſleep | 
34 Satyr. Holla, Sylvans —Sure they're caves 
Which fleep inhabits | 
1/7 Satyr. Elſe they're graves, 
2d Satyr. Shall we cramp 'em ? 
Silenus. Satyrs, no. 
3d Satyr. Would we had Boreas here, to blow! 
5th Satyr. Shall we ſteal away their beards 
34 Satyr. For Pan's goat, that leads the herds? 
1/t Satyr. Let's try, whether is more dead, 
One Sylvan's club—or t 'other's head. 
2d Satyr. Let us to ſome river take them; 
Plump—and ſee if that will wake them! 
I/ Satyr. Let them down the hill be roll'd ! 
Silenus. Wags, no more you grow too bold. 
24 Satyr. There's no motion yet appears. 
Silenus. Strike a charm into their ears. 


C AT CH, by the Satyrs, 
Buz, quoth the blue fly, + 
Hum, quoth the bee: 

Buz and hum they crys 
A* ſo do we. 
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In his ear, in his noſe, 
Thus do you ſee? 
He eat the dormouſe, 

| Elſe it was he | 


[The two Syluvans flart up —_ and betake (hem 
4 to their arms. 


RECITATIVE. 


Silenus. How now, Sylvans! can you wake? 

I commend the care you take. 

| 4th Satyr. Who is yonder up aloof ? 
In Satyr. Be your eyes as yet moon- proof . 
_ Sylvan. Satyrs, leave your petulance, 

And go friſk about, and dance; 

Or elſe rail upon the moon; 

Your expectance is too ſoon. = 

For before the ſecond cock, 

Know, the gates will not unlock. 

1} Satyr. Say you ſo? Then let us fall 

To a ſong, or to a brawl | 

Shall we, grandfire ? Let us ſport, 

And make expectation ſhort. 

Silenus. Do, my wantons, what you pleaſe ; 
u lie down, and take mine eaſe. [Exit 
17 Satyr. Brothers, ſing then, and upbraid 

(As we uſe) your: ſeeming mad. e 
But 
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But hold | the woodland nymphs, my boys, 
Appear, and promiſe greater joys! 


Enter Mood-nymphs. J 
1/2 Nymph. Sylvans, Fauns, and Satyrs rude, | 
Pan's train, and all that multitude, 
Now dance in wilder rounds about, 
And cleave the air with many a ſhout | 


" Trp ie IS 
See, ſee, oh, ſee, who here is come a-maying; 
The maſter of the ocean 
With his darling Orian : 
Why left we our playing * 
To gaze, to gaze, 
On them that all amaze, 
Whoſe like were never ſeen. 
Up, nightingale, and ſing 
Jug, jug, jug, jug, &c. 
Raiſe, lark, thy note and wing; 
All birds their muſick bring; 
Sweet robin, linnet, thruſh, 
| Record from every buſh 
The welcome of the king, 
The king and queen | 


RECI- 
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REIT 
2d Nymph. Now, now, prepare to ſet: 
And when your hands are met, 
Begin with nimble feet 
The happy ground to beat. 3 
[A dance, till they are interru pred by nn 
Silenus. Stay l the chearful Chanticleer 
Tells you that the time is near 
See, the gates already ſpread ! 
Nymphs and Satyrs, bow the head! 
See St. George's Fane! where now 
Lives Knighthood with a crowned brow. | 
[Scene opens, and diſcovers a viſion of the inſide of 
St. George's Chapel, at Windſor, with the origi- 
nal knights in their ſeveral flalls. 
04-0 RUS; 
Hail, fair Knighthood ; let our lays | 
Vindicate thy antient praiſe ! | 
Thou too, Windſor, ſhalt be ſung; 
' Manſion of princes, haunt of gods, 
Who ſhall quit their bright abodes, 
Iuo view thy walls with trophies hung; 
Walls by Arthur firſt renown'd, 
| Seat of chivalry and fame! 
By Edward with new honours crown'd ; 
His birth, his Carter, and his name. 
RE CI- 
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RECITATIVE. 
2d Nymph. Let our ſhows be new as ſtrange; 
Ever haſtening to their change; 
That beholders may not tarry, 
Let them oft and ſweetly vary ! | 
[Scene changes, and diſcovers, in viſion, the taking 
of the king of Bohemida's flandard at the 
battle of Creſſy : In memory of which circum- 
france the Princes of Wales have fince borne three 
Oftrich Feathers (the Bohemian flandard) as 
their creſt, with the original motto, Ich Dien. 
Silenus. Now, Nymphs and Satyrs, ſee reveaPd, 
In glorious viſion, Creſſy's field! 
The ſtandard by Bohemia borne, 
Thence by Britiſk valour torn : 
\ Firſt, brave young Edward's prize; and lince, 
The creſt renown'd of Fairy Prince! 


 RECITATIVE:. 
2d Nymph. Let us hail the glorious ſight 
With ſongs of rapture and delight! 


A I EX. 
Let us play, and dance, and ſing! 
Let us frolick, let us ſport, 
Turning the delights of ſpring 
To the graces of a court. 
From 
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From air, from cloud, from dreams and toys, 
To ſounds, to ſenſe, to love, and joys! 


DUET and CHORUS. 
Whilſt all the air ſhall ring, 
And every trembling ſtring, 
With every varied voice, 

In union ſweet rejoice, 

To ſound and ſing, 

Long live the king 


PART THE SECOND. 


The lower court of WindſorsGaftle, with a view of the 
Round Tower, the outſide of St. George Chapel, &c. 


A troop of Fairies. | 
RECITATIVE, accompanied, 
8 First Fairy. 
E LL were the ſolemn rites begun; 
And tho” but lighted by the moon, 
They ſhew'd as rich as if the ſun 


Had made the night his noon, 7 
„ Wonder 
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Wonder none they were ſo bright! 
The moon then borrow'd from a greater light. 


Then, princely Oberon, 
- | Go on! 


Such is not every night. 


N. 


Tho' the moon be gone to bed, 
Fairies muſt not hide the head; 
But ſing, dance, and revel on, 

In honour of Young Oberon. 


EECTTATI VE. 
24 Fairy. And ſweet Oſnaphil, his brother! f 
Arthur hails him ſuch another; 
Edward too enjoins the rites, 
To rank him with the liſted knights; 
Worthy each alike to ſpring 
From the Fairy Queen and King. 


1/t Fairy. Now then, blythe elves, in tunes 
expreſs 


The ſovereign and his empereſs, 
While all confeſs the proper heir 
Aſſign'd to Arthur's crowns and chair. 
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D U . 
Seek you majeſty to ſtrike? | 
Bid the world produce their like. 
Seek you glory to amaze ? 
Here let nations ſtand at gaze! 
Seek you wiſdom: to inſpire ? 
| Touch then at no other fire! 
Seek you piety to lead? 
In their footſteps only tread. 
Every grace of Queen and King, 
And of all, in them, we ſing. 


pf 

1. Fairy. Now, Faies and Elves, your taſks about; 
The caſtle ſearch within and out: _ 

24 Fairy. Strew good luck on every room, 
Fix'd till the perpetual doom 

1/t Fairy. The ſeveral chairs of order ſcour, _ 
With juice of ev'ry precious flower; 

2d Fairy. Each fair inſtalment-coat, and creſt, 
With loyal blazon ſtill be bleſt; 


AIR. 
And ever, ever, in a ring, 
Like to the Garter's circle, ſing. 
RECITATIVE. 
In em'rald tufts the motto write, 


Of flowers purple, blue, and white; 
Vol. IV. R Like 
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Like ſapphire, pearl, embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood's knee. 
Away, diſperſe ; the white-plum'd train 
Begin their march along the plain, 
In ſolemn pomp from yonder hall; 
Vaniſh, and attend my call ! [Exeunt Fairies, 
Manent the two principal Fairies. 
A TIT" 
; — 
2d Fairy. Melt earth to ſea, ſea flow to air, 
And air fly into fire, 
While we in ſongs to Arthur's chair 
Bear Oberon's deſire LExeunt. 


THE 
PrRocESSION to ST. GEoRGE's CHAPEL, 
OF THE 


SOVEREIGN, KNIGHTS COMPANIONS, 
KNIGHTS ELECT, &c. Sc. &c. 


Which cloſes the Second Part. 


PART 
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PART THE THIRD. 
IWindſor-Park, with a view of the Caſtle, 
RECITATIVE. 


Enter Fairies. 


Firſt Fairy. 
FOR yet, my Faies, in this day bleſt, 
Muſt you think or hope to reſt. 


24 Fairy. Let the coarſe and country Fairy, - 
That doth haunt the. hearth or dairy 


Let ghoſts, wand'ring here and there, 
Shun Aurora's harbinger; 
1% Fairy. And baniſh'd from the chearful light, 
Hold company with black-brow'd night! _ 
2d Fairy. We're ſpirits of another ſort, 
And with the jolly, jolly day make ſport: 


DUE Ti 


Nay, nay, 
You muſt not ſtay, 
Nor be weary yet: 
This is no time to caſt away 3 
Or for Fairies to forget 
Their nimble, nimble feet. 
Knotty joints, and limbs of clay 
Seck for caſe, or love delay. 


R 2 Merrily, 
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| Merrily, merrily, we ſhould fare, 
Whoſe being's a ſhadow, whoſe bodies are air- 


A DANCE or FAIRIES. 


[After the Fairies are vaniſhed, the ſcene changes ta 
the inſide of St. George's Hall, with the throne, 
tables, &c. as at the inſtallation. The Knights- 
Companions enter in proceſſion, and range tbem- 
ſelves on the outſide of their table; they uncover 

and bow as the Sovereign paſſes. Ceremony of the 
dinner, &c. with proper muſick. The whole con- 
cluding with this 


GRAND CHORUS. 
Renown, aſſume thy trumpet, 
From pole to pole reſounding 
Great GeorGe's name 
Great GEORGE's name 
Shall be the theme of fame. 
Record the GAR TER's glory! 
A badge for heroes and for kings to bear; 
For kings to bear 
And ſwell th' immortal ſtory 
With ſongs of gods, and fit for gods to hears 
For gods to hear ! 


AN 
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PERFORMED AT THE OPENING 


OF THE 


FHEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN, 


On the Twenty-firft of September, 1772. 


8 3 ADVER» | 


= 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
HE following Scenes were written merely for 
the purpoſe of opening the theatrical cam- 
paign, and of (introducing a new actreſs to the 
publick : And this Prelude was honoured with ſo 
favourable a reception, that the managers of our 
theatres have ſince been induced to commence the 
ſeaſon with ſimilar entertainments. 9 


R 4 CHARACTERS. 


CHARACTERS. 


MANAGER, Mr. Dyer. 

- PROMPTER, Ar. Younger, 
ScoTcu AUTHOR, Mr. Kniveton. 
CARPENTER, f Mr. Davis, 

; Ar. Saunders. 

0 Ar. For. 
. Mr. Wignell. 
C Mr. Bates. 
SERVANT), Mr. Thompſon, 
A Younc Lavy (being her "ul Miſs Barſanti. 
appearance on any ſtage), . * 

5 


AN 
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| C urtain riſes, and diſcovers the ſcene of Covent: 
5 Garden Piazza. 


Chairmen ſitting on their chair-poles. 
1/7 Chairman. 
ADDY, my jewel! 
IX 24 Chair. What's the matter, honey? - 

1/7 Chair. You can rade, my dear. Is not that 
long black and white piece of paper a play-bill 
ſticking up there? | 

2d Chair. Indeed, and it is. . 

1 Chair. Then the The-a-tres are going to open 
again, I ſuppoſe. 
2d Cbair. Indeed, and they are [after looking at - 
the play-bill.] Of all the days in the years next 
Monday-night, honey. 

I Chair. You are glad of that, I believe. 

2d Chair. You may ſay that. 


1/2 Chair, 
b | 


Ap hs 
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1/7 Chair. Ay, TIl be bound for you. By-and-by 
the impty town will fulfil again. Firſt of all, the 
actor people come in ſaſon with the oyſters; 
then, a little after, the lawyers come trotting up 
with the tirm; and about Chriſtmas we have the 
quality, when the Bog? has done Wan the par- 
liament. 

2d Chair. The ſooner the 3 fait! Dibble 
burn me, but this has been ſuch a dry ſummer, I 
have not had a whet for theſe three months. Oh! 
there's nothing ſo fataguing as carrying an impty 
chair. There's the machonies at t'other ind of the 
town, always ride up and down the ſtreets on 
horſeback ; the city folks all go on fut; and the 
nobility drive half-a-dozen rats in an ilbow-chair, 
and call them a fit of coach-horſes ; ſo that a poor 
divel of a chairman can get nothing at all, at all. 
[Two men my the Aiage, and knock at the firecieduer, 


Fes a 3 6 


1/ Man. Is your maſter at home? 
Servant. He is. Pray walk in, gentlemen. 
| [Exeunt Servant and men into the houſe, 
1/2 Chair. By my ſoul, Paddy, but the little ma- 
nager there is come to his ſtand again; and upon 
my fait, I believe he'll be glad of a good fare as 
well as any of us. 
| 2d Chair. 


* 2 „ 4 Do 
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2d Chair. Oh! good luck to the little cratur, 
I ſay! To be ſure he is no bigger than one of the 
outlandiſh poppits at the Hole in the Wall yon- 
der; but what with their ſhows in the evening, 
and then the folks with their horns and clarinets, 
and grinding muſick-boxes all night long, by my 
ſoul they keep the Pee-a- ches alive and merry the 
Whole four-and-twenty hours, honey. 
C People call behind Chair, chair! 
- 3d Chair. Here here. Take up, little Terence! 
re honey. | 
| [The Third and Fourth Chairmen run off with a chair. 
2d Chair, Dibble burn your talking! Dermot 
and Terence have run away with the fare yonder. 
[Call from behind Odd man, odd man! 
1/7 Chair. Here here. Come along, Paddy 
Who calls odd man there? By my ſoul, here's two 
of us. 


[ Exit, dragging a chair, followed by Second . : 


Scene draws, and d. iſcovers a W358 
Manager and Prompter. 


Manager reading a play-bill. 
Man. The Theatre Royal in Covent- Garden 
will open on Monday the 21ſt of September, 1772, 
| with 


\ 
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with the Comedy of ——. Very well. Now g9 
to the theatre, ſend me word when they are ready 
to begin the rehearſal, and Ill come immediately. 
Promp. Yes, Sir. | [Gorng. © 
Man. But, hark ye! Younger! ; 
Promp. [returning] Sir. 
Man. How did your management go on at 
Liverpoole ? 
Promp. Very well, Sir. The people are both 
wealthy and generous, and we took a deal of money. 
Man. And how did they like my prologue ? 
Promp. Extremely well, Sir; I ſpoke it myſelf, 
n Oh, then it could not fail. 


U xit Prompter. 


Enter Servant, with a letter, 


Serv. A lady waits for an anſwer, Sir. 

Man. [reads] © Defire to appear in publick— 
ce particular friend—education—talents—figure— 
ce um- um —. —Shew the lady into the parlour; 
I'll wait on her preſently. 

Serv. Yes, Sir. [Lgeing, returns]. The ſhoe- 
maker's wife from Little-Britain has called for the 
pair of comedies ſhe left here about a fortnight ago. 

Man. A pair of comedies? 

Serv. So ſhe calls them herſelf, Sir. 


Man. 
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Man. From Little-Britain ? Oh, I remember— 


I'll look them out, and ſend them home to-morrow. 


Serv. The Carpenter from the theatre deſires 


to ſpeak to you, Sir. 
Man, Bid him come in. Exit Servant. 


Enter Carpenter. 


Well, Carpenter, have you alter'd the traps for the 
Sorcerer? 

Carp. We have. 

Man. Bruſh'd up mother Shipton ? 

Carp. We have. 

Man. And laid by the Fairy Prince ? 

Carp. We have, Sir. But I made bold to come 
to you on behalf of myſelf and my fellow-ſervants, 
about a little buſineſs of our own, Sir. 

Man. Well, and what is it ? 

Carp. Why, we hope that you'll be ſo good as 
to raiſe our wages, Sir. 

Man. Raiſe your wages? We have made them 
higher already than ever they us'd to be. 

Carp. That's true, Sir; but then we have ten 
times more to do now, than we had even in my 
old maſter's time. We were told indeed that 
things were to be put on quite a different footing: 
But where my old maſter had one ſhow, you have 

half- 
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half-a-ſcore. If it was not for us and the taylors, | 
you might ſhut up the theatre. I wonder what 
is got into the gentlemen-managers now-a-days. 
It is juſt the ſame thing over the way too. And 
there's the comical gentleman at the Wells. We 
thought he would have nothing but fun and jokes; 
but he is as full of fly-flaps and ſomeriets, and _ 


trick upon trick, as if he had been born and bred 
a Harlequin: 


Enter Servant. | 

Serv. A gentleman deſires to ſpeak with you, Sir. 

Man. Shew him into the parlour. 

Serv. You know there is a lady there, Sir. 

Man. Into the little parlour. 

Serv. Two gentlemen have been ſpouting there | 
this half-hour. 

Man. Deſire the gentleman to walk up then. 
Mr. Carpenter, I ſhall talk with you by-and-by. 
The company meets to-day, you know. I ſhall 
be at the theatre in a few minutes. „ 

| TT [ Exit Carpenter. 
Enter Author. * 

Author. Thave the honour to waiton you, Sir, with 

a tragi-comedy of the deith and baniſhment of 
Marcus Tullius Cecero. If you give me leave, 


PII read it till you, Sir. 
E > Man. 
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Man. Excuſe me, Sir; I am particularly engag'd 
af preſent, and can neither ſtay to HEAP it, or fit 
down to peruſe it. ; 

Author. Can you breng it oot this my” 2 

Man. Impoſſible. 

Author. Will you buy it, and breng it oot at 285 
ain time, Sir? 

Man. I had rather be excuſed, Sir. 

Author. Tpreſanted youa piece for repreſentation | 
laſt wenter. You ſent me a la-co-nic epeſtle, ; 
importing that it was not calculated to ſuceed o 
the ſtage., Pray, Sir, what. did you mean by not 
calculated to ſucceed o' the ſtage? 

Man. I meant what I ſaid, Sir. 

Author, And what were the objactions? 

Man. Many. 

Author, Pleaſe to re- ca- pi- tu- late them. 

Man. It is not in my power. | 

Author. How fo ? 

Man. I have forgot the piece. 

Author. Zouns, Sir 10 

Man. Patience, good Sir! It is a long time ago, 
conſider; and if I were to analize every piece I 
receive, I ſhould not have time to produce any. 
A general anſwer muſt in general ſuffice. The 
Judgment of managers may be fallible; but expe- | 

rience 
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rience proves that we oftener err in receiving, than 
in rejecting what is offered. — 

Author. I have no fear of your rejacting my 
preſent production; but when it appears I muſt 
entreat that the author may be kept ſecret z be- 
cauſe, ye ken, td be denounc'd an author, might be 
a diſgrace to my fa-mi-ly. 

Man. I had rather you would acknowledge the 


piece; if it ſucceeds, ſpite of your family, you 


come forth of courſe—if it fails, you lie perdue, 
and then the bantling is father d upon me. 

Author. That is natural enough; your ſituation 
teaches you to expact it. What nobody claims, 
will of courſe be given to you; for all waifs and 
ſtrays belong to the lord of the manor. 

Man. Oh, your compliment is too high flown, 
Sir !—but let the world lay them at my door— 
with all my heart! The theatre is a Foundling- 
Hoſpital for wit—limited indeed—for we can no 
more take in all that are brought, than the other 
Foundling-Hoſpital.—But we receive all in our 
power.—Thoſe that are ſtill-born, the publick hears. 


nothing of—of thoſe that are brought to light, 


many ſoon expire in convulſions Many more die 


of the rickets—Some, like puppies, have a blind 


nine days' exiſtence while others thrive, and 


prove an honour to their country. 


Author. 
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» Huther,. A decent bill of mortality! But to 
guard againſt accidents, I ſhould be obliged. to you 
to give my play a touch or twa of your ain, Sir 
If it lives, PU fay very handſome * of you in 
the pre- face. 

Ma. Ves, and if it fails, you will lay its death 
at my door. — Believe me, Sir, there is no wit 
like mother-wit; all advice and aſſiſtance, without 
a fund of your own, would only raiſe a falſe credit, 
to bring on a heavier bankruptcy at laſt. But 
when you have ſufficient /erling in bank, draw 
upon. the publick with confidence, and they will 
anſwer your bills upon ſight. 5 

Author. I hope you'll underwrite my preſent 
draught, Sir; I leave it with you for acceptance, 
and will call in a few days to ſee if it is good. 
Your ſervant, Sir! 

Aan. firs your moſt obedient. Who" s there? 


Enter Servant. | 


Wait on the gentleman. 
[Servant goes to the door with the Author, and returns. 
Serv. I am afraid you have forgot the lady in 
the parlour, Sir, 
Man. I beg the lady's pardon.—Deſire bow. to 
walk up.—{Exit Servant. Let me fee! what 
Vor. IV. 8 | ſays 


aca; 


: 
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ſays my friend's letter about her ?— Great incli- 
nation for the ſtage—good education—comick 
1 talent —agreeabie figure e 


Enter Lady. 


| Oh! your ſervant, madam —1 ated, from 


my friend's letter, that you _ an —— 
the ſtage. S 


Lady. I have, Sir. E 
Man. Did you ever play 1 where, madam a. 
Lady. Never, Sir. 
Man. Are you prepared in any An . 
Lady. For any charms yor ſhall n to * 
point, Sir. 
Man. Well ſaid! you don't want foirits, Woven 


Lady. If I ſuppoſed I did, Sir, 1 n not have 
thought of the ſtage. 


Man. Better and better But is Rider no par- 


ticular part, or ſcene of any part, in which you 
have made yourſelf perfect? 

Lady. No particular ſcene or character has en- 
graſſed my attention, I aſſure you, Sir. I am not 
ſo narrow- minded. The drama in general has 
been my aim. I have ſeen a great many plays, am 
fond of ſeeing them fond to diſtraction ad- 
ire good actors, wherever I meet with them; 
* 
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laugh at bad ones wherever I ſee them; and If 
to appear myſelf, that they may be even with'me 
one way or another. - 

Man. But don't the 3 of a publick 
appearance frighten you a little? Have you no 
little fidgets, now, when you think of it? 

Lady. Oh, yes! Pm flutter'd beyond expreſſion. 
I have ten thouſand whims about it- Sometimes 
madam Vanity inſpires me, and then I am a very 
Quixote in petticoats. Then again the bubble 
breaks, and I fear I ſhall expoſe myſelf.— There 
is not a new performer comes out, man or woman, 
but I run to ſee them, and conſider their recep- 
tion as a warning or encouragement.—No matter 
where they act, —Drury-Lane, Covent-Garden, 
Haymarket, common ſtrollers, or gentlemen and 
ladies for their diverſion,—it's all one to me—If 
there is but a new performer, I am ſure to be 
gratified. And ſuch ſights have I ſeen !|—I was 
at a play laſt winter—it was Jane Shore—for one 

night only for the benefit of a family in diſtreſs 
And a diſtreſt family the performers were, with 
a witneſs! The majority were ſome of thoſe 
unfortunate brothers of the ſock and buſkin, 
who ramble about the country, and act in barns 
and village ale-houſes ; but Jane Shore was, like 


8 2 | myſelf, 
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lk, a young lady—bcing the firſt time of her 
appearing on any ſtage ! I ſhall never forget her 
I'll give you her picture. 
Man. I ſhall be obliged to you. a 
Lady [repeats in a burleſque manner}. 
Man, the lawleſs libertine may rove, 
Free and. unqueſtion d thro? the wilds of love. 
But woman, &. K . 

Man. Incomparable ! Thank Jou, 1 I 
ſee you have lome ſpeeches by heart, however, 
madam. 

Lady. Oh, ſeyepal. —T doat upon any thing that's 
ridiculous. - Do you ever go to the opera? 
Man. Sometimes. 3 
Lady. Well then the Opera —Operas, you 
know, are always in Italian: but a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Italian performers are not always imported; 

and then the deficiency muſt be ſupplied with the 
natives of Great Britain—which indeed it hap- 
pens to be at preſent in ſuch a manner as fo- 
reigners can ſcarcely equal—but in general the 
Engliſh ſtiffneſs and reſerve on one hand, and the 
tramontane extravagance of the Italian on the 
other, make the moſtdelightful mixture imaginable. 
The female foreigner ſpreads herſelf all abroad, 
and ſeems to ſweep over tlie ſtage on the wings of 
| 
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an ate; ; while the little cold Engliſn- woman 


ſtands by, fix d to one ſpot, with her arms pinion'd 


and ſkewer'd to her ſides, like a fowl truſs'd for 


the table. Both together they put me in mind of 


the live and dead bodies joined to each other by 
the tyrant-in Dryden's Vargil—But you ſhall judge 
for yourſelf, —_ 7: (Sings in Halian. 
Man. Theſe are admiiabie caricatures, I muſt 
confeſs, madam. But could not you indulge me 
with ſomething of a more regular picture? 
Lady. Oh, you would come nearer home, Sir. 


We'll try, Sir; and firſt I'll give you a ſlice from 


Arthur's Round Table, [Sings and reates. 

Man. Admirable ! I deſire no Further ſpecimen 
of your abilities, madam. 

Lady. Specimen! do you think I would come 
here prepared, as you call it, to ſpeak a few words 
that I had been taught, like a parrot? No; I give 
you my wild notes, Sir. Every thing affords matter 
for obſervation, and imitation,” Publick places 


and private life are equal ſcenes of ſtudy for a 


theatrical genius. As for example now i I went the 


other day to drink tea with a lady from Edinburgh, 


and found her and her little ſon, a boy of about 
ſeven years old, quarreling, in broad Scotch, hefore 


a room full of company. You ſhall. have them 
both, Six. L ' [Speaks in the Scotch dialect. 
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Man. Well, madam, 1 frankly own, that your 
talents appear to me to be promiſing. We are 
juſt upon the eve of opening our campaign. You 
are now at the drum-head: You have a mind to 
liſt ; I ſhall be glad of ſuch a recruit. Preſent pay, 
and good quarters! What ſay you, madam? :; 

Lady. You were going to the theatre, I hear, 
Sir; let me ſee the inſide of it, and once feel my- 
ſelf on the boards! if the fight of the field of action 


does not cool my courage, you may conſider me | 
as a gentle woman · volunteer. 


Man. A bargain | 


Lady. What will the town think of me? I ſhall 
be ſadly mauled in the news- papers. 

Man. 1 was going to ſay, I almoſt hop'd you 
would, madam ; but if you are praird there, and 
no where elſe, good night to you !—How the town 
will receive you, I cannot abſolutely ſay ; but of 
one thing I can aſſure you—That however you 

may experience the ſeverity of individuals, in 
print, the publick, collected in the theatre, are 
always candid and generous; and if they diſcern 
any merit in your performance, will be ſure to give 
it the nobleſt a ale. conan I attend you, 


madam, CELL Cn 


THE 


OR, 


ISLINGTON-SPA. 


_ 


A COMICK PIECE, OF TWO ACTS. 


Firſt afted at the Theatre-Royal in Drary-Lane, on 
the 7th of March, 1776. Mg 9 
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HE Malade Imaginaire of Moliere firſt ſug- 
geſted the idea of the Spleen, the Author of 
which has however deviated without ſeruple from 
bis admirable original. The readers of the agree- 

able eſſays under the title of the Idler, will alfo 
diſcover ſome traits of D'Oyley i in that writer's 
deſcription of Drugget's retirement, as well as ſome 
features of Rubrick i in his character of Whirler. 
Any other gleanings, as the prologue neatly terms 

them, TI do not recollect, except that I have before 
| exhibited a young Cantabrigian at Newmarket, in 
one of the Numbers of the Connoiffeur ; in which 
Papers, as well as other popular eſſays, there are 
alſo frequent alluſions to the ſhort excurſions and 
ſuburb villas of our citizens.—It has (I am told) 
been afferted in one of our daily prints——the 
Gazetteer, or Garretteer—I forget the name of it 
—that for the idea of the Noon-Poft I am indebted 
to my deceaſed friend BonngEL THORNTON. 
Nobody was more capable of giving excellent 
hints; there was nobody whoſe hints I would more 
readily have embraced, or more chearfully acknow- 


ledged. 


ADVERTISEMENT.” 


ledged. But the aſſertion is totally falſe. It is not 
the firſt time that my enemies have paid me a com- 
pliment they did not intend, by-aſcribing my feeble 
proauCctions to more eminent writers. I will en- 
deavour not to be vain of their \cenfſures ʒ tho? 
perhaps they will think me ſo, in adopting. the 
words of Terence on the occaſion :_ 1 


,s r 1 dicunt MALEVOLI, homines nobiler 
Eum adjutare, affidueque 1 una 7 ſeribere : $I TCH A 
Duod illi maledi tum vebemens N eriſtimant. 
Zam laudem hic ducit maximam, cum illis . 
Wl vobis univerſis & E994 ny ; 


DEDICATION. | 


To Da. SCHO 
My dear Friend, 
N7 TURAM intueri & ſequi, is equally the 
province of the dramatiſt and phyſician 
and could I trace the windings of the human heart 
with half that ſkill and ſagacity that you have applied 
to the diſorders of the body, I ſhould, by mere 
force of talent, ſecure to myſelf a reſpeQable ſeat 
in the college. Even among regulars, there 1 Is 
often found a tincture of empiriciſm not unworthy 


ridicule Y for there are too few who, like you, have . 


honeſty and fortitude to confeſs the imperfection 
of art, and the uncertainty of ſcience. There is a 
quackery in letters and morals alſo, as well as in 
medicine; 3 but your knowledge and experience, 


your humanity and good ſenſe, are not more dif- 


tinguiſhing marks of your character, than your 
| ſovereign contempt forimpoſture in every ſituation. 
To this noble plainneſs of manners, this integrity 
of heart, permit me to make an humble offering, 
and to ſeize this occaſion of publiſhing the ſenti- 
ments of eſteem and affection that I have long en- 
tertained for you, and with which I remain, 
| My dear Sir, 
Your very faithful 


and devoted Servant, 


- GEORGE COLMAN. 
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Written by Diel Gaanke K, Efq. 
Spoken by Mr. King. 


HO Prologues,now,as blackberries are plenty, 
And like them maukiſh too, nineteen in 
twenty 5 
Yet you will have them, when their date is o'er, 
And Prologue, Prologue, ſtill your honours roar; 
Till ſome ſuch diſmal phiz as mine comes on, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, indeed there's none, j 
The Prologue, Author, Speaber, all are dead and gone! 
Theſe reaſons have ſome weight, and ſtop the rout: 
You clap— I ſmirk—and thus go cringing out: 
While living call me, for your pleafure uſe me; 
Should J tip off—I hope you'll then excuſe me. 
So much for Prologues—and now enter Farce ! 
Shall I a ſcene, I lately heard, rehearſe ? 
The Place, the Park; the Dramatis Perſonæ, 


Two female wits, with each a Macaroni. - 


Prithee, lord Flimſey, what's this thing at Drury ? 


ThisSpleen 2—tislow,damn'd low,ma'am,lafſure ye. 


C*e/t vrai, mi lor /—we now feel no ſuch ous 

Never are haunted with a vapouriſh devil. 

In pleaſure's round we whirl it from the brain, 

You rattle it away with ſever's the main / 

In upper life, we have no Spleen or gall 

And as for other life, —it is no life at all. | 
x F 1 What 


PROLOGUE | 


What can 1 ſay in our poor bard's behalf? 
He hopes that /ower /ife may make you laugh. 
May not a trader who ſhall buſineſs drop, 
| Quitting at once his old-accuſtom'd ſhop, _ 

In fancy thro” a courſe of pleaſures run, 

Retiring to his ſeat at //ington ? 

And, of falſe dreams of happineſs brim-full, 

Be at his villa, miſerably dull ? 

Would not he Iſlington's fine air forego, 

Could he again be choak'd in Butcher-Row ? 

In ſhewing cloth renew his former pleaſure, 

Surpaſs'd by none, but that of clipping meaſure? 

The maſter of this ſhop too ſeeks repoſe, 

| Sells off his ſtock in trade, his verſe and proſe, 

His daggers, buſkins, thunder, lightning, and old 
clothes. 

Will he in rural ſhades find eaſe and quiet ? 

Oh no! He'll Leh for N and ſeek peace in 
riot. * | 

Nature of yore prevaiPd thro' human kind, 

To hw and middle life ſſic's now confin'd : 

"Twas there the choiceſt dramatiſts have ſought her, 

Twas there Moliere, there Jonſon, SO 
caught her: 

Then let our gleaning bard with ſafety come, 

To pick up ſtraws, dropt from their harveſt home! 
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NH Aerton alone). * 
O W tedious is the time, 1 expectation 
5 obliges us to mark its progreſs ! Here have 
I been near an hour and an half, watching the dial 
of St. Paul's, and counting the minutes, in hopes 
of news from my Eliza. It is now almoſt noon ; 
where can this raſcal of mine be . 2— Oh, 


dere he is! L 
Enter 
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brick, has taken lodgings at Iflington-Spa for the 


from eee to ION "= e at 


Sir. 
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Enter Servant. 


Well, firrah ! what intelligence ? 
Serv. A Gazette Extraordinary, Sir! I have hag 


upon the ſcout ever fince they opened the ſhop 
windows, and I'm as full of news as the Morning 
Chronicle. 


Mer. Out with it ! Where is my Eliza? 

Serv. In town, Sir. 

Mer. And her mother? 

Serv. In town too, Sir. 

Mer. And her father ? 

Serv. Out of town, Sir. | 

Mer. And I thought my Eliza was with him ? 

Serv. So ſhe was, Sir—Father and daughter 
both in the country—that is, if you call Iſlington 
out of town. 

Aer. Iſlington ?. 12 9 8 

Serv. Ves, Sir, Iſlington. Her father, Mr. Ru- 


ſummer, Sir; and madam Eliza attended him 
there, and is now returned to fetch Mrs. Rubrick 


Iſlington. 
Mer. How did you learn this ? | 
Serv. From your _ coulin, Mrs. Laute, 


Mer 4 


Mer. Latitia! bien did you ſee her? 
Serv. At madam Eliza's, Sir. She ſaw me "A 
the dining-room window, ſent for me in, told me 
all T have told you, charging me to be ſure, on no 
account, to een you with a vor of it! 


L 


Ale. No, to be fare ehen girk1— Well; 


away to my lodgings, ye —_ wait "08 ant N 


orders. 
Her. I am gone, Sir. e 108 But 
here's a young lady in the caſG. 
Mer. And what then, Sir?! | + 
Serv. Only have a care of the Police; Sir 1 don't 
ite a Bow-ſtreet affair of it. Her father is a 
common=council-man too: He may take you be- 
fore the lord-mayor, or the ſitting alderman ; or 
Mer. Away; raſcal! Do you e 
Serv. I am gone, I am gone, Sir. Exit. 
Mer. My Eliza juſt come to town? My arrival 


is en, Now, though old Rubrick has baniſhed: 
me his houſe, could I but contrive to get a fight 


of my mad- cap couſin Læœtitia, ſhe might perhaps 
be able to introduce me. Suppoſe I go and recon» 
abe a * [ going. H- Jack Rubrick! | 


*; $$ 4 
Babb nter Fack Rubrick.” 


.. Fack Rib, What, Tom Merton | in x England ? 
vor. IV. F and 


1282 wr 
n 
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and in London too? My old friend and ſchool-fel- 
low ! how do you? Your hand, Tom! I'did not 
think you had been in our hemiſphere... A com- 
miſſion took you from us in the middle of Weſt- 
minſter college; and how has it diſpoſed of you 
lince, Tom ? 

Mer. For three years, my dear Jack, I have 
bad ſtationed at Gibraltar, from whence I have 
been returned, with the reſt of the regiment, little 
more than ſo many months. | 

Fack Rub. So you have been ſtudying the tac= 
ticks at the Hercules Pillars, while I have been 
cudgelling the mathematicks at Cambridge. How 
we diverge, like rays, from the ſame centre! We 
walk through life together indeed, but ſeem hither- 
to, like parallel lines, deſtined never to meet. But 
I am heartily glad of this encounter. 

Mer. And I as heartily.— But by your boots and 
your language, Jack, I ſhould i imagine you to be 
| juſt freſh from the Univerſity. 

*Fack Rub. You have hit it. I am fo ne 
immediately though; for I flew off in a tangent, 
the beginning of laſt week, to Newmarket, It was 
the ſecond ſpring meeting; and I choſe to take 
the ſun's altitude on the courſe every day, make a 
few obſervations (during the heats) upon matter 

| | and 
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and motion, with as many calculations, as a lot- 
tery-office-keeper, on the doctrine of chances. 

Mer. What a hard ſtudent! But was there good 
ſport 3 

 Fack Rub. Sport! you talk : as if you were ſpeak- 
ing of a common country race. They never think 
of ſport. It is all b»/ineſs at Newmarket, man! 

Aer. Well, was the buſineſs good, then? 

Jack Rub. Many thought excellent; but it was 
quite in an inverſe ratio to me, Tom ! Fourſcore 
minus, I promiſe you. My quarter's allowance, 
which I had juſt received at Lady-day, (thirty 
guineas |) gone.—Reduced to ſell my little horſe 
Phoſphorus for thirty more ! gone. And I was 
obliged to give a promiſſory note for twenty more. 
—80 that if you underſtand algebra but half ſo 
well as I do, Tom, you will find, by all the powers . 
of numbers, that I was juſt eighty guineas a loſer. 

Mer. Thirty, and thirty, and twenty? fourſcore 
exactly, Jack! I have juſt ſo much arithmetick. 

 Fack Rub. The odds were all hollow in my fa- 
vour too! Were you ever at Newmarket ? 

Mer. Never. 

Jack Rub. ll tell you then,—Tt was a . 
heat on the long courſe—a match between Pan- 


* Jubilee, Duenna, and Gabrielli |—At firſt 


2 going 
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going off, they kept pretty even together; Jubilee 
and Duenna, Pantheon and Gabrielli, cheek by 
jowl, and formeda kind of parallelogram. When 
they came to deſcribe a circle on the round courſe, 
you might have almoſt as ſoon have ſquared the 
circle, as have told which would be the winner. 
Then away they went, whip and ſpur, through the 
devil's ditch, like the devil himſelf !—Coming up 
Choakjade, Pantheon lagged behind. Gabrielli, 
though ſome thought her touched in the wind, 
got a-head of the other two; and ſhe before, with 
Jubilee and Duenna abreaſt of each other, formed 
an equilateral triangle A thouſand pounds to a 
china orange on Gabrielli! when all of a ſudden, 
with a damned excentrick motion, ſhe made an 
acute angle on the wrong ſide of the poſt Jubilee 
ſtarted and ſtumbled; but, by the bye, I believe his 
rider played booty—Duenna won the ſtakes, Lan 
the knowing ones were all taken in. 

Mer. And poor Jack Rubrick into the pits. 
Fack Rub. Poor indeed, Tom I diſcovered as 
abſolute a vacuum in my breeches-pockets, as in 
thoſe of a heathen philoſopher: I would fain have 
been among the red ribbands and black legs at 
Hell in the evening, and tried my luck with toſſing 
the cubes about—but not a ſingle guinea left to 
1 MEG bribe 
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bribe my fortune, or. TR me off the OY By 
good luck, Frank Whip of Clare-Hall was there, 
and being on a ſcheme to London, brought me up 
to town in his phaeton. 

Mer. And whar's your buſineſs here, Jack? 

Fack Rub. Partly to get a freſh: recruit from Old 
Squaretoes. I might have made out a liſt of. ma- 
thematical books for a ſupply ; but, as the devil will 
have it, he ſells books himſelf, you know; ſo 
there's no hopes in that. quarter. But I was obliged 
to come up, in order to attend the n of my 
ſiſter Eliza. 

Mer. The marriage of your fiſter Eliza to 
whom, pray? 

Fack Rub. To old D'Oyley, the rich draper, 
that kept the three ſheep behind St. Clement” g— 

did you never hear of him? 
_—_ have. But Eliza will never be his wife, 
Jack. | 

Fack Rub. Ay, but ſhe will at He may 
like her, and ſhe not like him, it is true, Tom. 
There may be all the powers of attraction and re- 
pulſion between them, perhaps. Bui they'll be 
married within * apes for all Ae my 
friend. 
Lmpoſlble. of Is 
POTS Fack 
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Jack Rub. Impoſſible ! why ſo, Tom? 
Mer. Becauſe ſhe is married already. 
Fack Rub. The devil ſhe is? That's ſolving the 
problem with a vengeance. But to whom? 
Uler. Even to your old friend and ſchool- fellow; 
to me, ] ack. 

Jacht Rub. To you ? I am ; Kenedy glad of it. 
But Old Squaretoes knows nothing of this ? 5 

Mer. Not a ſyllable. 

Jact Rub. Nor my mother? | 

Mer. Neither. 'The mere ſuſpicion of my fond- 
neſs, and conviction of my half-pay, has baniſhed 
me the houſe; and I am at this moment, rather 
in ambuſh, endeavouring to make an impreſſion. 
| Fack Rub. And I will be your chief engineer, 
Tom. Come along! I'll introduce you. I am as 
happy at this intelligence, as if I had found a paſ- 
ſage to the North Pole, or diſcovered the longi- 
tude.—Come along with me! Never ſhall it be 
ſaid, if I can help it, that one old Weſtminſter de- 
ſerted another. Come along, Tom! [Exeunt. 


Scene changes to an apartment in the bouſe of 
Mr. Rubrick, Paternofter-Row. 
Maid and Mrs. Tabitha packing. 
Mrs. Tab. Come, make haſte, Molly, make 
haſte; my ſiſter will be here preſently. 
e Maid. 
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Maid. Lord, I does, ma'am. I makes all the 
haſte as I can. Here's ſuch a rumpus about my 
miſtreſs going out of town indeed | 

| Mrs. Tab. Well, well; a rolling ſtone's 8 | 
hank of. moſs, as you ſay.—But have you corded 
the band-boxes ? 

Maid. Ay, that I have; thang they ſtand—all of 
a row—piled one o'top o'tother—more than they'll 
ſtuff into the ſeats, the boot, and the baſket, I 
warrant. them. There's blond ruffles, and gauze 
handkerchieſs, and cabbage-net-caps, with wires 
and winkers, enough to ſet up one of the milliners 
in the cloiſters of Chriſt-Church-Hoſpitall! 
Me,. Tab. Well, well; a ſtore's no ſore, as 

they ſay.— Have you papered the neats' tongues, 
and the-cold chickens? and put up the lettuce and 
cabbages, from the cellar in Honey-lane market? 
Nothing like 'fre/b proviſions in the country, you 
know. We muſt ſend them from London every 
day. They ſhall have them freſh and freſh, I war- 
rant you. Are they all ready, Molly? | 

Maid. Yes, yes, they are all ready; ' fowls, 
tongues, and cabbages, all ready, ma'am. Ah, I 
wiſhes to Heaven, as how my dear brother, the 
corporal, and the reſt of the poor Chriſtians at = 


Boſton, had ſome of them ! LE 
'$-< "Bute 


| | 3 
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Enter Ars. Rubrick, haftily./ | os. 
Mrs. Rub. Are you ready, Molly? Are the 
| DIP all packed up, ſiſter? I have not a moment 
to ſpare. It's almoſt one o'clock. I expect ind 
coach and three at the corner every moment. 
Maid. Coachand three? Lord, lord, here's name 
enough to load a coach and fix, ma'am. th 
Mrs. Rub. The coachman makes us pay ac- 
cordingly, you know. He weighs all the goods 
and parcels at the end of the Row at the cheeſe- 
monger's. And he's ſo ſaucy too he won't wait 
for any body. Is Poll ready ? ET 
Maid. Yes, ma' am; little miſs has been arſt d 
and ready this half-hour. 
Mrs. Rub. Little miſs ? Pſha, don't mean be | 
child. I mean the parrot. You know I never 
travel without it. One wants both company and 
converſation in the country; and Poll ſerves for 
both, you know. Go, run and fetch her i in. Yrs 
| haſte, make haſte, Molly. 
Maid [going _ * 8 ſurh a fuſs indeed 15 
. * 4 Tae. 
Mrs. Tab. Ay, more wa worſe vides, I ſay. 
Keep your houſe, and your houſe will keep you, 
as the old proverb goes. 


Mrs. Rub. It's * to keep in town all 
the 
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the ſummer, let the proverb go as it will, ſiſter 
Tabby To be cooped up in the Row, amidſt, the 
ſmell of the printing-houſe, and Dolly's beef-ſteaks, 
all the Dog-days ?—No, give me freſh air, and Iſling- 
ton !—Al] the world ſhut up their houſes in Lon- 
don at this time of the year, and reſort to the wa- 
tering- places. bi 4 

Mrs. Tab. So n the Wes Toh fiſter Rubrick } | 
I have never reſorted out of the ſound of Bow-bell 
theſe: fifty years—nor ever defired it winter or 
ſummer, - all's one to Tabitha !—And. as to the | 
watering-places, Im told nobody goes there, that's 
fit to go any where elſe.—Cripples, and ſharpers | 
phtificky old gentlewomen, and frolickſome young 
ones! married ladies that want children, unmarried 
ladies that want ſweethearts, and gentlemen that 
want money | Newgate,out of town, the London 
Feen in the country, fiſter!  _ 7 
Mrs. Rub. Never more miſtaken. in your life, 
liter Tabby! There may be a little ſcandal indeed; 
but where there are agreeable men, and handſome | 
women, that's always the caſe, you; know. | 4 
Mrs. Tab. Ay, ay! handſome is as | handſome 
does, as the old proverb goes. 15 
Mrs. Rub. Does? why they do every 120 that” 8 
polite and agreeable. And then, the Spa ! the 
| | | Spa 
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Spa grows as genteel as Tunbridge, Brighthelm- 
ſtone, Southampton, or Margate.— Live in the 
molt ſociable way updn earth—all the company 
acquainted with each, other—walks, balls, raffles, 
and ſubſcriptions! Mrs. Jenkins of the Three 
Blue Balls, Mrs. Rummer and family from the 
King's Arms, and ſeveral other people of condi- 
tion to be there this ſeaſon! And then Eliza's 
wedding, you know; that was owing to the Spa, 
you know: Oh, the watering- places are the only 
places to get young women lovers and huſbands. 

Mrs. Tab. Ay, they get . 2 _—_— 
huſbands, 1 fear, ſiſter. 

Mrs. Rub. Never do you fear us, my dear 
Tabby ! If there ſhould be a little flirtation, pru- 
dence, prudence will prevent duels, or ſuch terrible 
conſequences; and as to gaming, I aſſure you, PH 
never go above ſix-pence a rubber. 

Mrs. Tab.' Ah, they never touched a card th 
whole year through, on this fide of the bar, in my 
time, except at the round table at Chriſtmas. 

Ars. Rub. In your time! Lord, what fignifies 
talking of your time ? You may as well expect ok. 
Paul's clock to ſtand ſtill, as the faſhions not- to 
alter. Times will change, fiſter. 

Mrs. Tab. So much the worſe, ſiſter ! The ſun 

riles 


- 
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riſes and ſets, and makes out the four and twenty 
hours, and ſo does St. Paul's clock, juſt as it uſed 
to do, ſiſter ;—but the people round St. Paul's are 
all changed, ſiſter. Common-council-men that 
wear bag wigs, aldermen that keep gilt coaches, 
and deputies that keep madams! And then the 
women, my own ſe& forſooth, that uſed to ſtudy 
the Complete Houſewife, or ſpend the ſabbath in 
reading the Practice of Piety, read nothing but 
Boyle's Games, and keep routs on a Sunday. 
Such doings with their high heads, ſqueezed 
ſtomachs, broad boſoms, falſe hair, and falſe faces! 
It was not ſo in my time. No niglidigees, or 
plummets of feathers in my time, ſiſter! 
Re-enter Maid, and Clerk, 

Maid. The Stage waits at the end of Cheapſide, 
ma'am, and little miſs and Poll are in the coach 
already—and the things are all in, ma'am. 

Ars. Rub. Il be with them immediately. Wiza's 
brother is come, and he'll walk over the fields with 
her.— What young man's that, Molly? ? 
Maid. He wants maſter, ma'am—ſoI have ſent 
for the foreman to ſpeak to him-—Mr, Folio is but 
juſt ſtept into the Chapter coffee-houſe. 

Mrs. Rub. That's right, that's right, Molly. 
The foreman will ſpeak to you in a moment, young 

| man! 
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man Well, Heaven bleſs you, Tabby ! LL Hing. ] 
Come ! don't be uneaſy, though the family are at 
ſuch a diftance! There's above forty coaches paſs 
within an hundred yards of the place every day, 
and you may hear of us every quarter of an hour. 

Mrs. Tab. Heaven ſend I hears no harm of you! 
No news is good news ſometimes, as the proverb 
goes. 

Mrs. Rub. Well, but I muſt go now, Tabby ! 
Mr. Tab. And Ill go with you to the coach- 
door, fince you muſt be gadding. Home” > home, 
though never ſo homely | 


Enter Folio. : 
Oh! here, ſpeak to the young man, Mr. Folio! | 
[Exeunt women. 
* Manent Clerk and Folio. 

Folio. Your pleaſure, Sir! 

_ Clerk. A little buſineſs, Sir. A bill hs two "HAY 
red, accepted by Mr. Rubrick, and become due 
this day, you ſee! [Giving the bill, 
Folio. Let me ſee—Pleaſe to pay—um—um—two 
hundred pounds. - um ume Mr. Thomas Rubrick, 
Paternoſter- Roto accepted T. R.— I don't know 

what to ſay to this have no directions about * 
and my maſter's at Spa. 

Clerk. The devil he is? then the bill will be 


gated, that's all—Spa indeed ! | 
Folio. 


f 
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Folio. Nay, don't be ſo furious. i only at. 
Tunbridge-Wellss. 
_ Clerk, Tunbridge-Wells ?—The bil las for pay= 
ment at Dollar's and Co. in Birchin-lane, and if 
not taken up this afternoon, will be proteſted. — 
Tunbridge quoth'a |. who is to wait, while your 
maſter is ſent to forty miles off and back again? 

Folio. Forty miles? *tis ſcarce half a mile. The 
New TOE RICH Illington-Spa, you know. 


Enter Ajpin. 


Oh, bare 8 my maſter's kinſman, Mr. Afpin. The 
bills ſafe enough, he'll ſatisfy you. 

- Aſpin. Hey day! ſquatbliogt What'sthe matter, 
Folio ? 

Falio. Only a bill, Sir, ns dye to-day, and 
preſented for payment but my maſter left no 
orders, and I don't know what to ſay to it. 

' Aſpin. Ah, the old game -I am not at all ſur- 

prized at it; ſuch accidents happen every day. 

And how ſhould it be otherwiſe ? This comes of 

ſplitting himſelf, and dividing his time between 

two houſes, and two occupations z ſo that he is 
never to be found at either place, and follows re- 
gularly no buſineſs at all. 

Clerk. Well, you know ho the bill lies 3 if 
you don't ſend by fix o c loc 


Folio. 
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FTulia. Oh, here is my maſter ! i 
Enter Rubrict, haſtily. $70 
Rub. Well, Folio; has the gentleman been hes | 
that I was to meet between eleven and twelve? 
Folio. Yes, Sir, and I told him you ſent wolf 
you could not get from the country till one ; ſo he 


promiſed to call again, and I 1 him every 
minute. 


- Rub. You muſt let him know I came then, but 
was obliged to run out again directly to attend a 
ale at the Globe, but ſhall be glad to ſee him at 
ſeven in the evening. Going. 

Aſpin. Did you ever ſee ſuch a piece of quick- 
ſilver? Hip, maſter Mercury ! Halo, Rubrick 

Rub. [returning.] Ha! Mr. Aſpin, are you there? 

Aſpin. Yes, and another gentleman 's here, that 
has buſineſs of a little more conſequence. 

Rub. What buſineſs ? 

Clerk, Only a bill, Sir. PPreſenting it. 
Neub. [Clooting at it.] Very true, very true; here, 
Folio, take the young man into the compting- 
houſe, and pay it immediately | 

LEE xeunt Clerk and Folis. 

'Well, Uintman! [to Aſpin. Oh, Folio | [Folio 
returns. end little Primer the ſhop-boy, to Pica 
the Printers, and deſire em to let me have proofs 
of my New Hiſtory of England, and the next ſheet 
| e 
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of LordLittlewit's Jeſts.— ¶ Folio going. ] And, Folio 
[Folio returns. ] and tell him to call at the Labora- | 
| tory; as he goes along, and ſee if they have mended 
the flues, and bottled the elixir, [Exit Folio. Well, 


kinſman! 


Aſpin. *Zounds, it's nat well, kinſman! nor =” 


won 't be well, till you live | in-one houſe, and ſtick 
to one buſineſs. 

Rub. Why ſo, kinſman? you 1 as well | 
blame me for having two legs and two eyes, as two 
lodgings and two trades, Mr. Aſpin. F 

Aſpin. Two eyes, that look different ways, pro- 
* a ſquint, Mr. Rubrick; and our legs are meant 
to carry us both the ſame road, though they are 
placed on oppoſite ſides. But you? Zounds, if 
you had as many eyes as Argus, or as many legs 
as a ſpider, you have employment for each of them! 

Rub. What, would you have me fixt to my ſhop- 
door, like my ſign-poſt? or d' ye think I can travel, 
like a ſnail, with wy houſe upon my back, Mr. 
Aſpin ? 

Ain, No; but you 1 more roads than a way- 
poſt, more projects than a crack'd politician; the 
town Jack of all trades, a mere Jack o'lanthern! 
half bookſeller, half apothecary ! half in town, 

* at Iſlington! doing every thing, and doing 
po - nothing! 


——— el — 
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| nothing! here and there and every where, and to 


be catched wp ob Pd LY 

Rub. A man involved i in a multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs, muſt have many engagements. As to books 
at one end of the ſhop, and medicines at the other, 
Apollo, you know, the patron of bookſellers, is 
the common god of phyſick and poetry: Beſides, 
fince the doctors are moſt of them turned authdrs, 
it is but proper that the bookſellers,” to keep pace 
with their principals, ſhould become a ſort of 
apothecaries. But I ſhall be too late for the Globe: 


So your ſervant! : : | 3; \[Gving. 


Enter abe, ; 

Your pleaſure, Sire | | A ly 

Mac-H. Gin L ken . you're b Rubric, 
Sir! | 
Rub. IT am, Sir. | : 

Mat- H. May I crave the favour of a word wy 
Ne 18 | 
Rub. I was this moment going out, Sir. 
"Mat H. I ha ſome partiklar buſineſs.  _ 
Rub. Have you? Well, then I attend you, Sir; 


and Pl ſend word tothe Globe that I can t come at all. 


Aßpin. IL thought ſo; laſt come firſt ſerved is your 


role; 1 ſee. have fome particular buſineſs with 


- . you 


you too; but Pl ſtay till I can nail you down for 
two minutes to liſten to it. You are ſtuck round 
like the man in the Almanack: So good day to 
you! Il yo and ſpeak, to my god-daughter Eliza, 


and then call upon the old fool you mean to make 


n ſon-in-law. Good day to you! LExit. 


1 1 and Mac-Hof, 


ak And now what is your buſineſs, Sir? 

Mac-H. I underſtond, maiſter Rubrick, that you 
deal in buks and medicines, and that you bland the 
Bible and cuſhion with the peſtle and mortar. 1 


ha not, like many others of my coontrymen, 


 wretten a but, but I ha' invanted a medicine. 
Rub. Did you ever ſtudy pbyſick ? | 
Mac-H. I ha' not neglacted the ſtudy of phee- 

fick; I am wal rad in Bracken's Farriery, and 

Gebſon's Treatiſe on the Diſaſes of Horſes. 

Rub. Did you ever practiſe ? _ 


Mac- H. Yes, by my ſaul, I practiſed three years 


togather in Lothian's dragoons, and cured the 
horſes of aw the hool reeg'ment. 
Raub. Dragoons! horſes! un this is all nter. 
Mac-H. Wal, Sir! 
Rub. Why, what the devil, are you a e 
Mac- H. Ay, by St. Andrew, a farrier. | 
vor. IV. U Nub. 


x 
0 
| 
k 
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Rub; A horſe-dotor? '+ 

Mac-H. Vas, a doctor of horſe. 8 

Nub. Well, but, doctor, how ſhall I thnwee to 
ſell your medicine? Why, this horſe-remedy will 


ſend my cuſtomers out of the world full-gallop. 


Mac- H. You are aw wrong. | The animal ceco- 
nomy in the hooman ſpacies and equine is vary ſemi- 
lar—it's only the deefrence in the proportion o'the 
doſes. Yo' may larn fra* Horace, that they are 
not encompatible—as he ſweetly faings—Hoo- 
MANO capiti cervicem pector EQUINAM. HAD 
Rub, Well, if Horace ſays antes, TO - 
muſt go ſnacks, you know that. 
Mac-H. You ſhall ha' five ſhellings i“ the TON? 
Rub. Five? I'll have half. nee l or [ 
don't touch it. | 
Mac-H. You ſhall ha' three bats eroons. 7 
Rub. Half! half. Ng, 53 do 


Mac-H. Ah! you're vary hard. You tall ur 
tan them? +9555 . 


Rub. Well then, let me ſce! Ay, PR me in 
ſifty dozen of bottles, or powders, whichever it is, 
for a trial. They'll go among country chapmen. 
I'll advertiſe it in my new paper immediately. 

Mic-H. You ſhall no' fail to . them. Your 
ſervant! | |  [Gorng. 
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| Rub. Oh, but, doctor! [Mac- H. returns. ] I had 
forgot. What diſeaſes is your noſtrum to cure? 

Mac-H. Haud you, haud you!—By St. Andrew, 
that's no leegbht affair ¶pauſing.] What daſs wo 

you think the moſt popular? k 

Rub. Doctor, your hand! Now I ſee you're a 
man of buſineſs. Let me ſee | a good thing in the 
ſecret way now—and yet that branch is over- run. 
Drops, pills, and electuaries, innumerable ! What 
dye think of the nerves, doctor? Never were ner- 
vous diſorders ſo frequent, you know.—And then 
your name, doctor? In drugs, as well as books, 
the author's name is of no-ſmall conſequence. 
Mac-H. My name is Mac-Hoof, Sir! 

Rub. Mac-Hoof ? Mac-Hoof, doctor? 

Mac-H. Doctor David Mac-Hoof, Sir; and by 
my ſaul, maiſter Rubrick, the medicine will not 
lack celabrity.—I ha'gotten already a diploma from 
St. Andrew's, and in a mail or twa 1 _—_— an 
order from Sweden. 

Rub. Do you? Why then Ales, Hofe . . 
or Swedes Balſam, ſhall be the title of it. A lucky 
chriſtening is more than half the battle. We'll 90 
in, and prepare the advertiſement. N 

Mac-H. Tas, we mun invaſtigate its axcellent 
f may be caw'd the Univarſal Ramedy, 

TS: the 
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the Grand Specefick, the Panacza !—and you may 

add a ſmall nota bene, that it's an infallible cure 

for cotns. | 
Rub. Ay, ay, Machnf's Mixture, or Swedes 


| Balſam, ſhall cure every thing; one thing as well 
as another, I warrant you. LExeunt. 


* 


Sc EN E, the fields near Iſlington. 
Enter Merton, Fack Rubrich, and Eliza, © 


Merton. 
E L L, but, Eliza! | 
Eliza. Well, but, Mr. Merton I as | 
tell you no more than you have heard over and 
over already. Your lively couſin, Letitia, is gone 
on before with Mr. Aſpin; is in high ſpirits, and 
ſeems ſure of ſucceſs in her operations. What 
they are to be, I don't exactly know; and were 
I fully apprized of them, being enjoined ſecrecy, 
I tell you plainly, I would not diſcloſe them. But 
the fulleſt confidence may be repoſed in her friend- 

hip and abilities; and that ought to ſatisfy you. 
155 Aer. 
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Mer. Cruel Eliza! | 
| Fack Rub. Cruel! Why fo, Tom? You are e faſt 
married already, you know; and there is not a 
propoſition in Euclid more clear, than that when 
two young people are lawfully married, not all 
the parents in England can unmarry them. 

Eliza. Very true; but he is always ſo diſcon- 
tented, ſo unreaſonable ! 

FJacl Rub. Nay, now I am ſure you are married, 
Your ſcolding the poor man, when he is ready to 
hang himſelf, is downright demonſtration. =» 

Mer. Scold me, rate me, my dear Eliza, do 
what you will with me ! but, for Heaven's ſake, 
deliver me as ſoon as poſſible from this anxious 
ſituation ; for I long to claim you in the face of 
the world, and openly acknowledge you. 

Eliza. All in good time, Mr. Merton; Lætitia 
has undertaken for us, has promiſed to make you 
acquainted with her intentiong herſelf, and perhaps 
aſſign you a part in carrying them into execution; 
ſo I muſt inſiſt on your waiting the reſult of her 
endeavours with patience. 

Mer. Patience | well. 

Jack Rub. Well! ay, very well. There is no 
going always in a direct line, Tom, A curve 
ſometimes anſwers the purpoſe better. The longeſt 
U 3 | way 
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way about is the ſhorteſt way home, you know. 
Ha! yonder's old D'Oyley on horſeback.— Let 
us make haſte to the Spa! He is juſt returning 
from his conſtant exergiſe. He is as regular as 
the clock, as exact as a time-piece, and the good 
houſewives roaſt their meat by him. He enjoys 
the air of the New-Road every day, takes a whet 
at motherRedcap's, trots up to Hampſtead, croſſes 
the heath, comes down Highgate-Hill, and ſo 
through Holloway, back to Iſlington. This is 
Cuckold's Round, as they call it! Would not one 
ſwear he was on. the * road to matrimony, 
ſiſter ? 

Eliza. Ah, . Come, Mr. Merton! 

Mer. Oh, Eliza! 

Fack Rub. Oh, Eliza! b Lim}—Ob, Tom 
Merton | Tom Fool indeed. Let the women alone, 
Tom! Intrigue is their province. You ſhall ad- 
mire the effect of their ſchemes, though (like the 
powers of the magnet) you don't comprehend them; 
and ſhall arrive as ſafe and ſecure at the height of - 
your wiſhes, as you go up a ſtaircaſe that hangs 
by geometry. Safe and ſecure, Tom; but ſtep by 
ſtep, Tom; ſo have patience, and be governed by 
us, Tom ! [Exeunt. 


Scene 
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Scene changes to D'Oyley's Jodgings at Iſlingtan-Spa. 


A table, chairs, with books, papers, a wk 5 medi- 


cines, Haine. Sc. 


Enter D'Oyley in  ſpatterdaſpes; 5h 


Do. Something better for my ride, I think, 
but not quite right neither. Always, always ill; 
and never, never able to diſcover what's the matter 
with me. have taken my glaſs of water ſince I 
got off my horſe, but it ſeems to feel cold and 
| heavy on my ſtomach. Suppoſe I ſwing the leads, 
or ring the dumb bell, or take fifty turns in my 
room, from North to South, as Dr. Quackly di- 
rected me ! [Takes a turn and a half, and ſtops at 
the table.] Let me ſee! my eyes are as yellow as 
ſaffron. [Looking i in the glaſs.) Jaundice, jaundice |! 
And then my tongue ! [putting it out.] my tongue 
is as white as milk, and loaded as thick as a curd! 
A bilious fever coming | heigh ho! Tl take a 
little 85 the laline— [going to 91 <p T d Ns" 


Enter Aſdin. 15 
e. Ha ! old gallipot ! 
 D' Oyley. Mr. Aſpin |! 


 "Afpin. What! quacking yourſelf? ? Let the phials 


alone, man. You are no more Gick than 1 am. 


Theſe are all new fancies, taken up in the even- 
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ing of your life; the twilight of the underſtand- 
ing; the mere effects of indolence and want of em- 
ployment. I don't remember that you ever felt, 
or fancied you felt, an hour's Hineſs, till you left s 
the back of St. Clements. 

D'Oyley. If I had not come from behind St. Cle- 
ment's, I ſhould have lain in St. Clement's Church- 
yard by this time. At a certain time of life, re- 
tirement from buſineſs, as well as air and exerciſe, 
are abſolutely neceſſary. 

Aſpin. Air and exercife ! formerly you had not 
a ſingle complaint. Standing at the ſhop-door, and 
looking into the ſtreet, was air enough; and 
opening bales of cloth ſufficient exerciſe z but you 
took leave of your buſineſs and good ſpirits to- 
gether; and now your mind is over-run with 
vapours and megrims, that make you fancy your 
body ſwarms with diſorders, 

D' Oyley. Fancy ! why, if fancy would do the 
| buſineſs, don't you think I had rather, FAC myſelf 
in good health, Mr. Afpin ? 

Aſpin. No—you are ſick by way of amuſement 
—melancholy, to keep up your ſpirits—you are 
eat up with the Spleen, maſter D'Oyley. 5 

D'Oyley. 1! why d'ye think ſo? a 

Aſpin. I know ſo. You have every ſymptom of 1 it. 

> D'Ojley, 
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D Oyley. 8 1 Name them, 1 wen 
ſymptoms. 

Aſpin. Don't I las you weigh yourſelE every 
day after dinner? 

D'Oyley. To be fure. Why not ſettle the ſtate 
of my health, as mages as Hanis oy ee Mr. 
Aſpin ? 


 Aſpin. Have not I b 050 feeling your pale 


by a ſtop-watch ? 
D Oyley. e The pulſe can't be watched 
| too minutely. 


Aſpin. And are not you n of going out in 


an Eaſt- Wind? |; 
D' Oyley. All the world agrees, Para Fr 15 more 
prejudicial. 


Aſpin. Except not going out at all "Were not 


vou kept at home for three weeks at one time by 
an old ruſty weather- cock? And near a fortnight 
at another, when it was tied up by ſome ſchook 
boys ? 

. D'Oyley. Ridiculous ! 

Aſpin. Yes, and what's ten times more ee 
are not you going to be married ? 


D' Oyley. No great ſymptom of Spleen i in char 


Mr. Aſpin! 
_ A very wow ſymptom of folly. and 
| wen 
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weakneſs, Maſter D'Oyley! You are turned the 
corner of fifty; ſhe is on the inſide of ar, 
What a proſpect of the comforts of matrimony ! 

Do you think ſuch a girl will much reliſh being 
turned into a nurſe? Or do you fancy that your 
old St. Clement's foppery of a clean ſhirt, ſhining 
ſhoes, ſmug wig, and neatly-bruſhed coat, worn 
threadbare without | a ſpot, will bave ſufficient 
charms for her? Do you imagine 


” % * ) 
% 7 


E nter Servant. 


Serv. Dr. Anodyne, Sir, is in the rooms, and 
will wait on you preſently, if you are at leiſure. 

D'Oyley. Oh, my beſt compliments to the doctor; 
1 ſhall be very glad to ſee him. [Exit Servant. 
Now, my dear friend, truce with your raillery, 
and give me leave to receive the doQtor's viſit... 

Aſpin. Doctor Anodyne ! who is he? 77 never 
heard of him; he never attended you before. 
D' Oyley. No, he is a new phyſician; I don't 
think that any of the faculty have yet hit my caſe, 
and I wiſh to conſult Dr. Anodyne. He is but 
a young practitioner, it is true; yet, I am told, of 
great promiſe and extenſive practice; though he 
is not long returned from abroad, and has but 
lately attended the Spa. | 


„ 


Aſpin. A young wife and a young phyſician ! 
you are in a rare way, maſter D'Oyley. Doctor 
Anodyne |! aye, he is one of thoſe ſucking doctors, 
I warrant you, that make up by inſinuation and 
impudence for their want of {kill and experience; 
feeling the pulſes of old maids, and bowing them- 


ſelves into the good graces of dowagers; rolling 


their job-chariots into the city, when they can't 
ſucceed at St. James's; and killing Jews, when 


they are not allowed to ſlaughter Chriſtians; run- | 


ning down to Tunbridge or IR" +- Hg. when 


* 


they have no | 1 


D' Oyley. For Heaven's lake he will hear 706 ; | 


he'll be in the room, Mr. Aſpin. 


Aſpin, Will he? then I'll leave you a little. TT 


take a turn or two in the walks, and then return to 
finiſh my lecture. To a man who has been uſed 


all his life to be buſy, eaſg and indolence is a very 
hard taſk, maſter D*'Oyley ! The mind of a retired 
tradeſman often ſtagnates for want of employment, 


and becomes as dull, dark and gloomy, as the in- 
ſide of his ſhop.on' a Sunday. But take my ad- 
vice, D'Oyley, and Fl do you more good than all 
the doctors in Chriſtendom. _ Exit. 
 D'Qyley Calone]. What coarſe, boiſterous ſpirits ! 
Health is a fine thing, a very fine thing; but a 
” | man, 
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man, who has never known what it is to be ill, 
commonly ſeem to have neither nerves nor affec- 
tions. I long to ſee the doctor Let me fit and 
compoſe myſelf—W hat's here? [opening a book} 
« Advice to the people in general with regard to 
cc their health!” Ay, Tll read a little—This book 
always gives me ſome uſeful information“ Of 
tc conſumptions.” [reading] This diſeaſe generally 
er begins with a dry cough, which often continues 
« for ſome months.” Hack, hack I [half coughing] 
Yes, I oy a dry cough, and have had for ſome 
months.—* If a diſpoſition [reading] to ſickneſs 
« after cating be excited by it, there is ſtill greater 
cc reaſon to fear an approaching conſumption. —.? 
I was ſick as a dog immediately after dinner peter 

day“ The patient is [reading] apt to be fad.” 
Nobody ever fo apt to be ſad, without any reaſon 
on earth, as Iam.—* There is generally [reading] 
&« quick, ſoft, ſmall pulſe.” Tick, tick, tick! 
[feeling his pulſe] quick as lightning, very ſoft and 
ſmall too! Though ſometimes [reading] the pulſe | 
is pretty full, and rather bard,” Tack, tack, 
tack | [feeling again] Full? it beats like a drum, 
ready to burſt thro* my veins. * fheſe are [read- 
ce ing] the common ſymptoms of a beginning con- 
<« ſumption.” —All which ſymptoms I feel. No- 
| thing 
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thing but a proper regimen can keep me out of a 
conſumption.—Let me ſee! [turning over the leaves] 
«© Symptoms of a dropſy. [reading] The Ana- 
« ſarca generally begin with a ſwelling of the feet 
« and ancles towards night, which for ſome 
e time, diſappears in the morming.” Ah! [looking 
at his feet and legs] I have not the leaſt appearance 
of ſwelling this morning—That may be a very 
dropſical ſymptom. © In the evening [reading] 
cc the parts, if preſt with the finger, will pit.“ 
Pl try that this evening.—* The ſwelling [reading] 
« gradually aſcends——” 
Rub. [without.) Stay! Pll only juſt call upon 
Mr. D'Oyley, and be with you again immediately. 
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Enter Rubrick [a printed paper in his hand.] 
D'Oyley. Mr. Rubrick! I am heartily glad to 
fee you, You are very good to call in upon a 
poor ſick man. This is kind of you. 

Rub. Yes, I am in a great hurry ; but I could 
not help popping in upon you, before I go to meet 
the partners in our intended new paper, at the 
Angel at Iſlington.—How are you, Sir? Did you 
take the ſtomach-pills ? 


D'Oyley. I did; but continue rather 6 : 
full of wind as a pop-gun. 


| 
n 1 | 
* 


Rub. 
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* Rub. You ſhould have followed up the pills, | 
with a doſe or two of the Corrective Elixir. 

D'Oyley. I did fo. . | 

. Rub. And how did it agree? | 

' D*Oyley. Weakened me moſt VER, AE . 

Rub. Then I muſt ſend you two or three bottles 
of the Reſtorative, with the next magazines. 

D'Oyley. Do ſo— But what me is e Mr. 
Rubric k! 

Rub. A proof of our new paper the firſt num- 
ber to be publiſhed the day after to-niorrow—the 
Noon-Poſt |! | 1 | 

D'Oyley. The Noon-Poſt ? 

| Rub. Yes, the Noon-Poſt—an excellent project! 
for it is the only time of day, you know, left 
open for an additional news-paper. The morning 

and evening are quite overloaded. —Peſides, it will 
ſerve for an early morning-paper at the Weſt end 
of the town, and will come out juſt about Change 
hours in the Eaſt. —Then it will include all that 
has been in the morning-papers—play-bills, er 
cetera, without poſſibility of miſlake or deception, 
and will foreſtall all that 7s zo be in the evening ones 
—So that the Neomn-Poft will be the only paper, 
juſtly calculated for the meridian of London— 
But we'll deliver it without horns—horns may 


offend the people of quality, you know 


„ 
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De Oyley. Well, I wiſh you joy and ne wel 
Rubrick.—But how is my Eliza? | | 

Rub. Very well. She is 6 jul a arrived. Tool 
ſee her preſently. 4-21 ? 
D'Oyley. And when are we to 8 th happy 
day ? Ha, Mr. Rubrick ! 

RNub. Let me ſee; let me ſee + How ſand * 
engagements? [Pulling out a memorandum-book 1 
This is my eating calendar, Mr. D'Oyley. 

D' Oyley. Don't let us drive it off till towards 
autumn! ſor then my health will call me to Bath. 
What d'ye think of next Tueſday, for inſtance? 

Rub. [Looking at his Almanac] Tueſday, June 
11 the longeſt day, and the ſhorteſt night a 
whimſical day for a marriage, Mr. D'Oyley, 

 D'Oyley. Well—the Thurſday after, then? 

- Rub. Thurſday? let me ſee! [conſulting his calen-/ 
dar] Thurſday I am engaged to eat a buck with 
the proprietors of Lloyd's nnn at Fa Nun 
Room in Hampſtead. 125 

D' Oyley. The Saturday followlng, a 2 

Rub. [Still looking at his calendar] Saturday, June 
15 —to feaſt on the Almanacks at Stationers Hall! 

D'Oyley. PROS or een in 85 en 
week ? I 
Rub. {Still looking at his calendar} Wehe . 


annual 
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annual dinner of Turlington's Balſam, at the Star 
and Garter on Richmond-Hill ; and Tueſday, the 
meeting of the proprietors of Beaume de Vie, at the 
Packhorſe, on Turnham-Green. 

 D'Qyley. Piha ! if you put it off in 8 
you'll get beyond the term of the contract. 
Rub. Nay, never be impatient, ſon-in-law? we'll 

ſettle it for ſome day. in the month. You'll have 

time, and time enough, I warrant you. The fair 
laſts all the year, you know,—Pll be with you 
again ſhortly—but you muſt excuſe me at preſent 
— for I have left a gentleman waiting for me below. 
I am to treat with him for a diſſertation. en the 
virtues of Iſlington-Spa; and to be concerned with 
him in a ſcheme for extracting ſalts from the New 
River; ſo your ſervant, _ ſervant ! good day to 
you | [Exit haſtily. 

D'Oyley [alms]. This man is ſo haſty and vio- 
lent, he always flurries my ſpirits. Stay ! I hear 
the doctor No tis ſomebody elſe—a gentleman 
to aſk for him, perhaps. 


1 Letitia, as Dr. Anodyne, drefſed i in an ; elegant 
ſuit of chaths, with a bag-wiz and fword. 


Lætitia. I came to receive your commands, Sir. 
D'Oyley. My commands, Sir 
| Letitia. 


. 
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 Letitia. If you pleaſe, Let me have the honour 

to feel your pulſe, Sir. [takes his hand] Let me 
look at your eyes, Sir !—Put out your tongue, 
Sir!—Very well, very well I ſee how it is, at 
once, Sir Tour appetite is good, and digeſtion 
bad; your ſleep ſound, but refreſhment little; 
ſtrength great, but nerves weak; and your whole 
habit paregorick, and hypochondriacal. 

D*Oyley. My caſe to a tittle! But you amaze me. 
Are you Dr. Anodyne'? you a phyſician, Sir? 

Letitia. To be furs, Why ſhould you u it, 
Sir 72 


D'Oyley. Hen Gent a 
confeſs, Sir, I ſhould rather have taken you for 


a foreign count, or an opera- ſinger.. | 
Letitia. Why ſo, Sir? Do you think it neceſſary 
for a phyſician to appear like an undertaker? Thank 
Heaven, I am the firſt of the faculty, Sir, that made 
it proper and faſhionable in this country for a phy- 
fician to look like a gentleman. I have ſpent n 
good deal of time abroad, Sir; and even our clergy, 
when abroad, moult their feather'd grizzles, caſt 
their pudding-ſlceves, and put on white * 
long ſwords, and bag-wigs, Sir. RS : 
D'Oyley. Ah !. ſome of them are coming pretty 
near the mark at home, doctor. 
 Letitia. I have had the honour of travelling, 
Yor. IV. ; A Sir; > 


* 
_ _ 5 e 
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Sir, and I thought it right to adopt che modes, as 
well as ſcience, of the ſeveral. countries I viſited. 
Formerly, the grave ow'ls of the college, with their 


clouted cravats, hay-cock perukes, clouded canes, 


and bolus buttons, ſeemed to think no man qualified 
to ſpreſeribe a cathartick or emetick, that did not 
look as if he had juſt taken one himſelf. And 
their practice Was as nee as their __ were 
ridiculous. 8 


D' Oyley. Indeed, nds: . 
Ltitia. Mes, indeed; Sir. A conſultation of 
mere home-bred phyſicians, is worſe than an epi- 


demick diſtemper. 'The- plague, or the influenza, 
is nothing to it.— our caſe for inſtance! By your 


appearance, I ſhould judge your caſe to have been 


wholly miſtaken. It appears at ſirſt to have been 
merely nervous; but now, by improper manage- 
ment, it ſeems tending very falt to Wer er 


paralytick, aud dropſical. EXE 1 


Doyley. You frighten me. Whit courſe would | 
ann doctor 21:0 = vi, 2 0G 8 

Laetitia, What e ae 9 followed 
bithertay/Bir Bs 175 36:9 67 tr ht; 

D'Oyley. J have been ordered to live very tem- 
perate, td ride every * and to er wha _ 
quiet and ey. 


. Letitia; — erckelcd and peace 
222 *. | 6s F-.- 15 ; 
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ot mind! the old remedy, and a wonderful diſs * 
covery, to be ſure! But your det? Give me che 
poi e 
DOyley. Plain food, no wine. and no IT) 
"'Letitia. Wrong, wrong, all wrong! Your tem- 
perament being too low, nature plainly directs 
that you ſhould live very high. A bottle of wine 
would operate as tue Roôſt excellent cordial, and 
the ſtimulation' of pickles would both create and 
pat the appetite.” | 
D Oyley. Nothing can be more TIEN ; 
muſt alter my whole regimen, and enrich my . 
With good cating and drinking take chocolate 
for breakfaſt, a chearful glaſs for dinner, and make + 
a hearty fü ſipper.—How many. graing of falt ay: nh 
I Put to an egg, doctor? To 4 
Tunit. None. Fat ſalt 1 in no ſhape, en falt- . 
meats; but as much of tho! e as vou pleaſe, Sir. 1 
D' Oylej "Meats falted, or | ſmoked, are What 1 
have "been expreſsly fotbid, doctor. 
- Læritia. Not by me, Mr. DOyley. Soil 
your own underſtanding, Sir! How ſhould 85 
that preſerves a "Hitch of bacon, 1 injure you 2 ? or 
falt, that keeps 4 ham fro m 7 putrefaction, hurt he 
tone of your ſtomach? Cookery indeed renders 
matiy things unwholeſome, that are not fol in n them- 
ſelves” How i is ohr meat Urefe, Sir? 


"IE X 2 Dohle. 
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D'Oyley. Thoroughly done, always—for- elſe, 
the doctors tell me, that the Tees auld. not 
aſſimilate. 

Letitia. For which 1 they leave the food 

without any juices at all. Without them, Sir, 
| inſtead of beef or mutton, you might as well eat 
mahogany. In Abyſſinia, where a ſtate of nature 
prevails, a raw raſher from a live ox is wholeſome 
and delicious. Eat your meat as rare as pollible, 
Sir, and avoid bread as pernicious. 
D'Oyley. Pernicious, doctor! I always underſtood. 
| bread to be the wholeſomeſt food in the world. 
Latitia. Avulgar error, Sir! Pap, mere pap, kills 
nine-tenths of the children that die in the Found- 
ling-Hoſpital. Bread and milk ſwell the bills of 
mortality. Bread induces a chachexy, and milk 
brings on an atrophy. The London milk too is 
nothing but a compoſition of chalk and rain-water, 
and the bread is all whitened with alum. 

D'Oyley. Mercy on me! I ſhall never dare to venture 
on a flice of bread and butter, or to put a ſpoonful 
of cream in my tea again,—Raw fleſh, and no bread! 
— Why, theſe are wonderful diſcoveries, doctor. 

D'Oyley. I have imported a thouſand diſcoveries, 
Sir: It was I that firſt entertained the world with 
the agreeable ſight of people walking the ftreets in 
the height of the ſmall-pox. It was I als 

or 
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Enter Aſpin, baftily, 

Ain. Yes, i it was you! You, doctor, that have 
beokin the laws of ſociety, diſturbed the peace of 
a private family, and thrown the whole page. into 
confuſion. 

Tatitia. Fil. 4 

Dol. What now ? what's the oe Mr, 
Aſpin? 

Aſpin. The doctors che matter. He bas been 
feeling the pulſe of your wife that was to be, 

, examining too cloſely into her r Mr. 
D'Oyley. _ 

 D'Onle. I don't 1 you. 

Aſpin. You are the only perſon in Iſlington that 
don't. It is the common topick of the Wells, that 
there is too ſtriẽt an underſtanding between Eliza 
and this e practitioner. 


Enter Mr. and Mrs. Rubricl. 
N. But have patience, Mrs. Rubrick! _ 
Mrs. Rub. No, there . is no bearing this. We 
ſhall be the laugh of the whole place, the ſubject 
of all the Spa-lampoons of the ſeaſon ! I can't ſtand 
it, Mr. Rubrickz and have ſent word to the Row 
I we are returning thither immediately. ny 


X3 Euter 


— —— 
x 
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Enter Mrs. Tabitha, 


Oh, alter Tabby! I am glad you are come. Dia 
you ever hear of ſuch/an' affair, Gſter ? 

Mert. Tab. Ay, ay; I told you hw it would 
be, ſooner or later, ſiſter. This comes of your 
travelling. This comes of your watering-places. 
The pitcher never goes ſo often to the well I need 
ſay no more. But come; the hackney-coach, that 
brought me from the Row, is turned 18575 and is 
teady to carry the family back again. [Going. 

Rub. Stay, Mrs. Rubrick | ſtay, fiſter Tabitha! 
I queſtion the truth of this ſtory, What bgnifies 
an idle report? are not there a thouſand things 
paragraphed for facts one day, and paragraphed For 
damned lies the very day after ? 

" Aſpin: Don't truſt to that, Mr. Rubrick ! The 
fact, I fear, is indiſputable. The very maid whom 
they truſted has betrayed them, and confeſs'd that 
the Doctar there has more than once ſlept all might 
in. your daughter's chamber. 

Nub. The devil ! „ 

Dlg. Ay, it's too plain! 1 ſhake as if 1 were 
in an ague; three months of the Cold Bath vill 
not bring me right again. 

Laetitia. Pſha this 1 is a mere Engliſh complant- 

| Abroad, 


8 
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Abroad, no caſe is more common, or leſs alarming 


Il ſet you right, I warrant you, Mr. D'Oyley 


... Rub, Look ye, Mr. D'Oyley, I ſhall inſiſt on 
your fulfilling your contract. The penalty, you 
know, is pretty conſiderable - and I hope not to be 
obliged, by force of law, to compel you to it. 
D'oOyley. So; this affair will be the death of me. 
My health depends on my peace of mind; and that 
is ſure of dens ine I * a ra or a 


baten r i Zak — 
. © * 
Enter Fack Rubrik. "gs SON 


Fack Rub. Where is this raſcal, that pretends to 
have diſhonoured my ſilter? III drive him to the 
center! 5 15 . E 

Talitia. 5 center is * Sir. OO YIRTTT 


* * 1 


46 * 
"=. 


E nter Eliza and Melton. 


M. 3 Mrs. Rub. Eliza! and Mr. Merton Fe) 
Mer. Ves, Sir; yes, madam; I am here: When 
Eliza's life, fortune, or reputation are in, danger, it 


is impoſſible for me to keep at 0 diſtance. She | 


now lies under a moſt vile and falſe calumny, 
and he is a raſcal that dares aflert, or week the 
contrary. N TT 
7 So = I, Sir! Woe be & to 7 5 . that 
dares impeach her honour ! 1 have always, been a 
X 4 & ſtaunch 
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ſtaunch friend to the ſex, aan 
vo true to this lady. 

| Eliza, I have been more true to myſelf, Siy.— 
Believe me, madam—believe me, aunt—believe 
me, Mr. D'Oyley, _ is no Werner in this infa- 

mous ſtory. . | 
D'Oyliy. Ivo much, I am afraid, miſs Eliza ! 
You never paid the leaſt attention to me before z 
and your earneſtneſs now only ſerves to confirm 
my ſuſpicions. Would you marry her yourſelf, 
doctor? that is the ſureſt way of making her fame 
whole again. 

Letitia, For particular reaſons, beſt knowntomy- 
ſelf and the young lady, I muſt beg to be l 

Rub. Damnation 


Doyle. See there! can you wonder at my 
| heſitation, Mr. Rubrick ? 

Mer. For my part, I look upon the doctor to 
be more dangerous as a phyſician, than a gallant ; 
and ſo little do I credit this ſcandal, that, with Mr. 


and Mrs. Rubrick's conſent, I am willing to accept 
of her hand immediately, What ſay Eliza, and 


Mr. and Mrs. Rubrick, to my propoſal ? 
Eliza. I am all confuſion! ; 


Rub, And I am all diltraction Ae to your 
offer, there's ſomething handſome enough=—but. 


Mr. D'Oyl tract 
** eys con Dl 


9 
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DoOyliy. As to that, Mr. Rubrick, TIl endeavour 
to make you eaſy. For the ſake of health, and 
happineſs, and peace of mind, I am content to 
forfeit half the penalty, and to ſettle it on = 


young couple. 


Aſpin. And Pl throw i in the other ha, as a 


bleſſing to my god- daughter. 


Rub. That's generous, I muſt en 
on both ſides. What day ſhall we fix for the 


ceremony? 
Mer. It is needleſs to fix any day. 

Rub. How? 8 
Mer. The ceremony is e we h 
been married theſe three weeks. And I conſider 
the doctor as my beſt friend, in having been the 
means of obtaining your conſent to ratify our 

union. 
Latitia. Yes, Iam a fin friend to allthis good 
company, Mr. Rubrick. Py 
Rub. Friend! And pray who the devil are ou, 
friend? 
Mer. An old acquaintance of your's, [ N fs 
you, Mr. Rubrick 
Rub. An acquaintance of mine ? 1 
Loatitia. Yes, Sir. Look me full i in the face, 
and ſee if * don't recollect me. 


Rub. 


2% ToH'EB.5 P. LEE Ntz on gn 
1: Rub.) [Looking  fledfaſtly] Eh let me ſee! Why, 


ſure it can't be—i'faith, but it is tho -a female 


Hippocrates, hy Jupiter! 3. 4 rk N80 
. D'Oyley. What! the 88 a woman 7 Ke 1 
been bled, and bliſtered, and er and pickled, 
by a ſemale phyſician? 
Lætitia. Even ſo, Sir l- A woman ee 8 
to your family, Mr. Rubrick. And you muſt own, 


gentlemen; that I boaſt leſs than modern gallants 


are apt to do, and am more careful of the honour of 

the ladies than gallants are apt to be, when Iavow 

the charge of being my ſweet Eliza's bedfellow. 
Rub. Sa, ſo ! Mr. Merton's couſin Lætitia? 


. , Aſpin, Ves, Lætitia, Mr. Rubrick; and P11. fairly 


own, that I joined with Mrs. Madcap there, and 
the reſt of the young folks, . in, concerting this 
ſcheme, to cure my friend D*'Oyley both of his 


Splcen:: -and- inclination to matrimony 3”and by that 


means to reconcile Fo to you ele and ſon- 


98 
in-law.,. * 


Rub. Well 1 we you. A Raine aha too, 


1 am ſo pleaſed - with, this unexpected turn, and 
this clear proof of my daughter's innocence, that 
I can forgive any thing. Il ſend a flaming para- 

aph of their wedding to all the news-papers— 
but the Noon-Poſt ſhall have the rſt of | 
AA | * Pr. 
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Mrs. Rub. Do you think I ought to forgive them 
too; ſiſter Tabby ? ö 

Mrs. Tab. Ay, ay; all's well chat ends well, 
ſay 1. ſiſter Rubrick. 338 

Jacl Rub. Why, here has been a chang of 


ſyſtem,” to be ſure, aunt Tabitha. 1» A 
D'Oyley. To complete the e let me tho. 
in my new reſolutions. For your ſake, miſs Eliza, 
I ſhall hereafter wave all thoughts of matrimony ; 
and for yours, madam doctor, Lt Lætitia] I hall) 


for the future; be more diſſident of naſtrums and 


phyſicians. * Mr. Rubrick muſt heneeforth expect 
my cuſtom for books, rather than medicines; or 
if he chuſes to weave my ſtory and character into 
a farce or a novel, I ſhould be happy to bear it 
afforded an hour's entertainment, and was repea 

nightly, as A CURE,FOR THE SPLEEN. / . 
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Spoken by Mrs. e 
In the character of Dr. ANoDY NE. 


Female doctor, e Fg AI not ? 

Have you from Nature a ſole patent got? 

Can you chain down n ſenſe, and 
knowledge, 

(Like madmen in ftrait waiſtcoats) to the college? 

Let us preſcribe our wholefome revolutions 

Would quickly mend your crazy conſtitutions. 

Inveſt a female with a reverend caffock, 

What ſpruce divine would more become thehafſock ? 

Or robe her in a lawyer's gown and band, 

What judge ſo ſweet  pleader could withſtand ? 

Into St. Stephen's chapel let us go! 5 

What power our aye would have; what force our nol 

Try us in all things—there are very few, 

We women could not do, as well as you. 

Shew me thro? all creation, thoſe who cans 

A fiercer tyrant than the tyrant man. 

Lion to lioneſs is calm and civil, 

But man with woman—plays the very devil. 

In France, where politeſſe ſhould rule the land, 

The _ 8 vreſted en a female hand. 

A ſpouſe 


EPILOGUE 


A ſpouſe in China keeps his brain from madding, 
By crippling Dearee's feet to ſpoil her gadding. 
While the grand Turk, lord of a vaſt ſeraglio, 
Warmsthe whole houſe—himſelfone great Buzaglo. 
Here we're denied the privilege to think, 

And ſcarce allow'd the uſe of pen and ink. 

But mark your playhouſe wits, and fairly tell, 

If we poor women could not write as well: 

Yes, ladies, we have written, and we will; 

No lords, alive or dead, ſhall ſtop our quill, 

Break down the fences of a partial tribe, 
And let us too preach, counſel and preſcribe ! 
Firm as Rome's matrons, bold as dames of Sparta, 
Let Engliſhwomen form a female Magna Charta; 
Aſſert your rights, you muſt command ſucceſs, 
And make King John ſubmit to brave Queen Beſs, 
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THEATRE-ROY AL, DRURY-LANE, 
On the Twenty-firt of September, 1776, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following little Piece was written at 

the requeſt of Mr. SHERIDAN, who thought 
that whatever was ſaid of the late manager, or of 
his. ſucceſſors, would come with a better grace” 
from a third perſon than from the parties con- 
cerned. I am happy to have had it in my power 
to oblige him; and heartily wiſh that the candour » 
and indulgence, which the publick have ſhewn to 
theſe ſcenes, may prove a prelude to the ſucceſs 

of his ſuperior abilities to entertain them. His 

laurels being yet green from the fame of the . 
DvUuENNAa, revived in my mind the idea of two 
characters, Crotchet and Sir Dulcimer Dunder, 
which it is well known that I had in contemplation 
about twelve years ago, and which were then in- 
tended to ſerve as an introduction to a comick 
opera. The thouglit propoſed for the ſubject- 
matter of the Prelegue, was kindly worked up by 
a friend, who deſired to remain concealed, 
but whoſe ſtile and manner are too familiar to 
the ſtage, not to betray him to the publick, Who 
will doubtleſs be pleaſed to ſee him diſpoſed, even 
in his retirement, to contribute to their amuſements. 
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Vu V. 1 CHARACTERS» 


CHARACTERS, 


DrI1PeINCG, 


Mrs. DRI PIN, 


Miſs Dir rixc, 
Fu RROW, 
Mrs. Fu R Ro]. 


FRANK FU R ROW, 


SAILOR, 
Doxr, 
PRRELIM, 
CaTCALL, 
CroTcutT, 
Miſs QUAveR, 


Sir DULcI1MER DUNDER, 


 MEezzETiIN, 
SPRIGHTLY, 
Mus1CIAN, 
LaD, 


Mr. Griffith. 
Mrs. Bradſhaw. 
Miſs Stageldoir. 
Mr. Wrighten. 
Mrs. Love. 


Mr. Burton. 


Mr. Banniſter. 
Miſs Platt. 
Mr. Moody. © 
Mr. Palmer. 
Mr. Dodd. 
Mrs. Wrighten. 
Mr. Parſons. 


Mr. Baddeley. 


Mr. King. 
Mr. 4 Yr. ig ht 0 


| Mr. R. Palmer. 


Coachmen, Chairmen, Conſtables, and Fruit- 


NEW 


* 


NEW BROOM 8! 
AN OCCASIONAL PRELUDE, 


Scene, The playhouſe-paſſage—the duors juſt open 
—various people going to the play Coachmen, 

| Chairmen, Conſtables, Fruit- women, &c. attend- 
ing as uſual. 


Fruit woman. 
H' A ſome nonpareils! ch'a ſome fruit, your 
honour !—a bill of the play take ſome 
fruit — you'll be very Ry in the houſe, Sir—a bill 
of the play! | 
Lad. Here!—let's ſee your r bill, and E 'orth 
of apples—{takes bill and frut.] Is this the way to 
the gallery ? | 
- Fruit-woman. Up thoſe ſteps, Sic—bleſs your 
Wrote ſexit Lad. Jc ch'a ſome en — bill 
of on play! 


1 2 Enter 


ARA * 
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Enter hr. and Mrs. and little Mt; ſs Dripping. 
Mrs. Drip. Lord; lord! I am in a monſtrous 


heat, Mr. Dripping! ſuch a long walk, all the way 


from Candlewick-ward ! and then, my dear, your 
coat's quite ſpoild, and the child's lip all ſplaſh'q 
by the hackney-coaches here, let me ſet you to 


rights, Betſey, before you go among the company. 


Miſs Drip. [while Mrs. Drip. is ſettling ber.] 
Dear me! what a ſweet place this is! Are the 
actors all alive, papa? | 
Drip. Alive! ay, alive and' merry, I warrant you. 
Miſs Drip. And ſhall we ſee Punch, papa? 
Drip. No, there's no Punch here, child; Tunch 
is entirely engaged in the country. 
Mrs. Drip. Nay, nay, don't itand prating here, 


Mr. Dripping; we ſhall have loſt the firſt row in 


the gallery. Come along, child; come along, Mr. 
Dripping ! | LExeunt Drippings. ; 


49 


Enter Mr. and Mrs. Furrew, and Frank Farrow. 
Frank, Lord, feather | how grand they have 


made the outſide of the ſhow- place It's finer than 


our new Town-houſe, lately built for their r 
at ſeſſions, and the judges at ſizes. 
Mrs. Fur. But, Mr. Furrow ! 


Z | 4 
Fur. 
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Fur. What d'ye ſay, love? | 

. Mrs, Fur. Sha'n't we ſee. the POM thn 0 
young fellow, that did Romeor at our town, in July, 
among the player- men? 

Fur. See him, love? Thou may'ſt ſee him, and | 
ſome. of the reſt on 'em, mayhap—but in another- 5 
gueſs faſhion than they were i th country Romeo 
Romeo may ſweep the ſtage, perhaps —and 
Alexander ſhift the ſcenes and Julius Cæſar light 
the candles. 

Mrs, Fur. Why, ſure! you don't tell me ſo! 
Fur. Very true, love! why the R is in the 
month: wife; and that makes a wonderful dif- 
ference in the player-folks' conſequence—ay, and 
in other folks' conſequence too, love. jThere's the 
member for our town, who makes ſuch plaguy long- 

winded ſpeeches at the Raven, and our hall 7th* 
country, all ſummer—all winter i'th' parliament- 
houſe is as mute as an oyſter. 
8 U Have a care of your pockets, gentle- 
folks ! 
Fur. *Ecod, that's right— 


have a care of thy 


3 T's 7 Enter 


metal watch, Frank! Mind your pockets, dame | 
Furrow | A plaguy pickpocket place, this ſame 
play-houſe, I promiſe you. 2 [Exeunt, 1 
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Enter Sailor and Doxy, arm-in-arm. 
Sailor. Come along, Moll! ſtreamers waving, | 
and colours flying! come along, girl! away to the 
launch of Old Drury ! The veſſel has been careened 
and refitted, and a ſtout crew on board, I hear 
but they have loſt their old gallant commander— 
Davy for ever! Davy for ever! I wiſh the new 
Jacks a fair wind, howerer—give them {ca-room 
enough, and 
Fruit- woman. Ch'a ſome nonparels a bill of the 
play, ma am! 
Doxy. Oh, I muſt have ſome fruit, Jack.—How 
do you ſell them, miſtreſs ? | 
Fruit-woman. Six for a | 
Sailor. Hark'ee, Moll]! don't you be ſtowing too 
much ſour-crout. aboard—it will give you the cho- 
lick, mayhap. Let's ſee, ſweetheart ! one, two, 
three—damme, what ſignifies reckoning ? Here's a 
full night's pay for you, and we'll ſeize the whole 
cargo [takes the baſket}. Come along, Moll ! Davy 


for ever! 


Britons ſtrike 0 we. 
[Exit with Doxy, reeling and ſin; ſnging. 
Phelim crofſmg the lage. 


Phelim. Oh, by St. 9 I am afraid Pu be 
too 
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too. late—the houſe was full before the doors were 
open, and 
Catcall Lbehind J. Phelim ! hola! Phelim! 
(FR turns. 


Enter Cateall. 


Pbelim. Oh! 1s it you, maſter Catcall? I am | 
glad to ſee you—that is, I'Il be glad another time, 
dye ſee—but I'm going to the play this moment, 

becaſe I know it is too late, and Tl not be able to 
get in; ſol can't ſtay to ſpake to you now, unleſs - 
you'll come along with me, honey! 

Catcall. Stay; don't be in ſuch a hurry, Phelim 
—you're in very good time—there will be room 
enough, I promiſe you. 

Pzdbelim. To be ſure I don't know bitter, honey 

Haven't I taken places, when they were not to be 
had, no more than a place at coort? and haven't I 
ſtood here in the anti- chamber, on the outſide of 
the houſe, among all the dear cratures, ſqueezing 
and crouding, and ſqueaking and ſquawling, and 
tearing of capuchins, and braking of ligs, : and all 
the ſport in nature, honey ? : 

Catcall. Ay, ay; that was formely ; but oe caſe 
is altered now, Phelim. 

Phelim. Why, what's the matter now, honey? 
1 4 Catcall. 
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Catcall. Oh, the Comick Mirror is broke to 
pieces; that's all, Phelim It ufed to ſhew the 
figure of one manager; but now "WE: di IN 
refle half a ſcore. | 
 Phelim, Mirror—and ge ?  dibble burn 
me if I underſtand a word that you ſay, my dear. 
Catall. Roſcius is departed.— The little man 
has left the houſe—It uſed to be full in his time, 
it is true, Phelim, full as an egg— but he is gone 
off with the meat, and a whole crew of new ma- 
nagers are putting to ſea in the 4 rg | 
Phelim. Oh, a mighty pliſant voyage! Ken luck 
to em | 
Cattall, Poor devils! what will they do? Not 
get half per cent. for their money—not ſalt to their 
porridge. Let me ſee—who are they? a poet—a 
compoſer of muſick—a practitioner in—What a 
One" Ah, un David | 


| . woe is me 
To ſee what I have 1 ſee * T boy ! 


Phelim. Why, what the divel ſhould you fee, 
but what you de ſce? Now, by my ſowle, Iam 
glad he is gone. + nt 


Catcall. Glad! Fo 
| P)belim. 
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_  Phelim. To be ſure Iam glad. New Brooms, you 
know—beſides,1 intind to go upon the ſtage myſelf. 
Catcall Claughing]. Well, that 05 might n 
Wade. before, Phelim. 


Phelim. Oh, no ſuch thing, my eh 2 The little | 


man was ſo grate himſelf, there was no room for 


any body elſe there is room for janius now. 
Catcall. Les, more room than company, per- 
. 4 n 80 1 95 the ſtage! are yu ſerious? 
|  [Laughing. 


Phon. Why, FOES is the joke? What ſhould 


hinder my going on the ſtage, wy more ws 1 
going off it? 


Catcall. Don't you think that the . 5 
Ppbhelim. Oh, the brogue's nothing at all, my dear. 
It's very will known that nobody ſpakes Engliſh ſo 
will as your Iriſhmen—except the Scotch, indeed. 
Catcall. Rather late, at your time of life, for 
the ſtage, however. Conſider your age, Phelim. 
Phelim. My age! oh, the oulder the bitter, boy. 
Don't all your ould actors play the young parts? 
and how can yo gung fellows have had any 
experience? | [6:7 IRONY 
Catcall. Can yqu boaſt of We . 
Pjbelim. Boaſt? to be ſure I can't boaſt | to be 
ſure I haven't a Shakeſpeare 3 in my pocket here. 


n 2 
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Catall. Why, have you? + 1 | 

| Phelim. Oh, yes—he always ſlee ps . me * 
day and by night. See here! [Producing a book, 
Catcall. You're a magazine of e d n 
walking muſeum, Phelim. 

 Phelim. A parfict circulating Mol, all plays 
are the ſame to me too—And now Pl rade you a 
ſpache, extimpore, as well as if I had ſtudied it. 
Let's ſee now [opening the boat. Richard the 
Second reading. —firſt, ſecond, third or fourth, 
tis all one to Phelim Richard the Second, [reading.] 
ay, well —ſo much the bitter—we have been 


boddered ſo long with Richard the Third, you know. 


Now we'll ſhew little Roſcius the difference. 
[Reads with a  brogue. 


ce "he's in a theatre the eyes of min, 
cc After a well-grac'd actor laves the ſtage, 


& Are idly bint on him that i inters next 


Oh, the devil! this paſſage is cither mal-a-propos— 
[ puts up the book.]—But I'll make the folks hare 
me, and luck at me too, I warrant you— here's a 
fine figure, honey! none of your little whipper- 
ſnapper Lilliputians—ate up with the gout and 
the rheumatis—but tall enough for an Iriſh brigade, 

and ſtrong enough to * a chair. 
Catcall. 


* 


7 
es by * 
* * 
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Catall. Well 1 if you are reſolved onthe ſtage, 
Phelim, your friends muſt ſupport ou. 

Phelim. Oh, an a Iriſhman never wants ee 7 ih 
man. 

Catcall. Yes we od e you to the 
managers, make a party with the audience, and 
puff you in the papers. You ſhall have all my in- 
tereſt both behind the curtain and before it. 

Phelim. Oh! let little Phelim alone for the 
curtains, honey! 

Catcall. Nothing to. be. "a Mir ſuch-a_ 
friend as I, Phelim !—Thg town knows me well 

enough, and ſo do the managers; ; I give them a 
touch now and then in the papers. Drama- 
ticus in the Chronicle, the Obſerver in the Poſt, 
the Elephant in the Packet, the Drury-Lane Mouſe, 
and Covent-Garden Cricket, —all mine, Phelim ! 

Phelim. Whew! Two ligs fat upon three ligs! 
Why, your critick's a parfict caterpillar | _ | 

Catcall. Les; and my friend Crotchet, the 
author too, who is now. writing for the houſe, 

ſhall introduce you to the managers, and give you 
| ſome inſtructions; for, you muſt know, he reckons, 
himſelf a better actor than any on the ſtage. As 
to the publick, TA let them know what to think 
of you. Crotchet lodges in this neighbourhood 
never mind going to the er ee will not be 


worth 


' : "4H ; 

ä 
5 — 

SY . 7 

* ＋ 3 ? 

2 


an 
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| worth while; I promiſe you; ſo keep your money 


in your pocket, and come Oy ee me to Mr. 
Crotchet's. _ 


Phelim. By my nk _ I vil; I am . | 


obliged to you for Mr. Crotchet, and I ſhall be tree 


ſhillings the bitter foryou to my RL; my dear. 
Scene changes to Mr. CrotcheP's. Crotebet at his 


barpfichord, accompanyi ng Miſs Quaver, 


A I R. by Mifs Shaver 
Qualche damore. Picci, ni. | 


33 * ; 4 4 " 
The realms of Drury — * NE 
Cannot procure ye c Nd 
So great a fury 3 | > F 
As Nelly Jones: , 
For if you ſue her, n 
And make love to her, . i 
 Howe'er you wooe her, 
She break your bones. 


Crotchet [after the air}. Very well, my dear; 
very well indeed! an agreeable manner, and fine _ 


tones ! Pll recommend you in the ſtrongeſt terms 
to the new managers; you ſhall certainly be en- 
gaged at a handſome e's and play a capital part 
in my new Opera. 


MET You are very good, Mr. Crotchetz 


and 


* 
OY 
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and I ſhall think ak at ola RA, to ou 
for your kindneſs. » | | 
Crotchet. Not at all, © my vey ; one a i 
brings on another; it will be in your power to 
ſhew me a few little civilities in return. Tou un- 
derſtand me, my love! And I make no doubt but 
our acquaintance will be mutually agreeable. (ty 
[Smiles, chucks ber under the chin, and ues her hand. | 


Enter Catcall and Pheli im. 92 


Phelim. Oh, lit's go back as faſt as we came, 
frind! Don't you ſee we ae Interrupt the j jon- 
tleman ? _ | 

Crotchet. Not in the teaſt : Pray walk in, gen- 
tlemen! Mr. Catcall, I rejoice to ſee you. Have 
I the honour of knowing this gentleman ? 2 friend 
of yours, I ſuppoſe, Mr. Catcall ? 

Catcall. He is, Sir, and extremely ambitious of 
your friendſhip and acquaintance. 'Mr. Crotchet ! 
Mr. Phelimf [Introducing them to each other. 

Crotchet [taking Phelim by the hand]. Sir, 1 ſhall 
be happy to be known, Sir, to any friend, Sir, o 
my friend Mr. Catcall 5, Sir; and I ſhall be proud 
to ſerve you, Sir! 

_ Phelim. And I'll be proud too, my dear; and 


as to ſarvice, by my fowle you may 80 to farvice 
ae, | 


— 


7 Lk 


. 
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 Cretchet, How can I be of uſe to you, sir? 
Catcall. Mr. Phelim hopes for your intereſt with 
the new managers of the theatre, Sir. 15 
Crotehet. In what line, Sir? as an author? CO —— 
Catcall. He flatters himſelf he has ſome Ty 
for aQting. | 
Phelim. You may ſay that; I do flatter myſelf, 
Crotebet. Talents for acting ?—Lack-a-day, 
gentlemen ! acting—acting's all over now. 
Phelim. The divil it is! What, is the playhouſe 
burnt down, or ſhut up, then ? 


Cretchet. No but plays are worn out, Sir. Ot- - 


way's a rag, Jonſon obſolete, and Shakeſpeare 
worn threadbare. Plays !—plays might do well 
enough formerly indeed; but quite out of faſhion | 
now, Sir. Plays and little Roſcius left the ſtage 
together, Sir! I 

Phelim. What will the FOR do then! I 

Crotebet. Do ?—Muſical pieces, to be ſure 
Operas, Sir —our only dependance now. We 
have nothing for it now but wind, wire, roſin and 
catgut. This is the thing this is the thing 
[thrumming on the harpſichord] Have you any voice? 
Can you ſing, Sir? 

Phelim. Voice! Oh, by my ſowle, v voice 88 
to be heard acroſs the Channel, from the Gate or 


the Hid, to ould Dublin: And then I can ſing, 
6  Arrah 
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Arrah ny Judy, Arrah my Judy! and the Iriſh 
howl—Hubbub-o-boo ! [howling]—oh, it warp do 
your heart good to hear it. "OE 
Crotchet. Should be glad of that e Sirz 
a little ſong now, by way of ſpecimen! 4 
Phelim. Oh, you're as welcome as the 3 
in May, my jewel. Him | him! [Singt 
Crotchet. Well, Sir, that may do very well, in- 
troduced into a Comick Opera. . | 
Phelim. An Iriſhman in an Opera! Oh, my dear! 
Crotchet. And why not, Sir ?—Qperas are the 1 
only real entertainment. The plain unornamentet |. 
drama is too flat, Sir. Common dialogue is a dry | 
imitation of nature, as infipid as Sal converſa- 
tion; but in an opera, the dialogue is refreſhed by 
an air every inftant.—Two gentlemen meet in the 
Park, for example, admire the place and the wea- | 
ther; and after a ſpeech or tg the orcheſtra take | 
their cue, the mulick ſtrikes up, , one of the characs 
ters takes a genteel turn or two on the ſtage, dur- 
ing the ſymphony, and then breaks out— 
When the breezes 
Fan the trees- es, TIRE. | 
_ Fragrant gales "7:45 1 | +63 | 7 
The breath inhales, 
Warm the heart that ſorrow freezes. 


(OM and . as deſcribed in his ſpeech. | 
Phelim, 


A” 5. 


7 
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Pbelim. Oh! theſe airs are mighty refreſhing 


indeed, as you ſay. 
Crotchet. No hee, chance for ſucceſs now; I 


promiſe you, Sir.— The managers know that well 


_ enough—they know how many thouſand pounds 
were got laſt year by the Highland Laddy, and 
re, Sir I—a- a- - ¶ uavering] And _- 
in the young /—that's the mark, Sir. 
Catcall. I am glad to hear we are to have an 
Opera of yours, Mr. Crotchet, this ſeaſon. 
Crotebet. You are, Sir; and I have got the 
_ fineſt unnatural thought for it l- | 
Catcall. Natural, you mean, Mr. Crotchet. 
 Crotchet.. Natural? I thought you knew better, 
Mr. Catcall. atute has nothing to do with an 


Opera—nor with the ſtage neither, now little 


Roſcius has left it We ſhall go quite upon another 
plan now, Sir. V . do you think 1 mo 181 
Catcall, Cart 89 2. ** 113 TW bra. 
Pbelim. Nothing in nature, to be e my r 


Crotebet. No, Sir; I reverſe nature. My Nen | 


is called, Sir, is called 

Phelim, Oh! it ing 1 r long enough. I 
with it was coming. 22670 1 

.. Crotchet. It is calle RY _ | 


Phelim, Arrah, what 2 . 
Crotchet, 
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© Crotchet. Topſy-tury x. 

Phelim. The wrong ſide 3 1 

Crotchet. Ves, Sir Topf y-turvy—that's s the title 
of it—the, ſcene, an iſland in the Antipodes, where 
the women, are paramount, and the men are in 
ſubjection.— Th he ladies judge, fight, ſwear, drink, 
raviſh, et cetera; ; and the gentlemen, Enit, ſpin, 
ſcold, pout, and ſo forth. At the opening of the 
piece, after a ſoft overture, the curtain riſes to ſlow 
muſick, the Lady-Chancellor and the Field-Marſhat 
being rar wg to-bed; bich— 
p RN + 15 * I Falke N 

ini Bir Dulcimer Dunder defer. to ſee be. 
Sir. nnen 

Crotchet. De Sir Duimer to wot. pe E 
44 Gini Ale 03]. cog leeds [Exit Servant. 

Catcall. Sir Duleimer Dunder ! He i 18, a great 
connoiſſeur in muſick—is not he? 

Crotcbhet. He is but as deaf as a poſt. 

Pbelin. Pity, he is not blind, that he might be 
A conniſure in pictures too 

Crotchet, Oh, as to that, Bi hk he” 8 here. 

Phalim. Say no more, chen —walls . hare 
Kan, JOU, DER 180 145 


* 
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Enter Sir Dulciniey Dunder. 


Crotchet. Sir Dulcimer, I am happy, to baye the 
honour of ſeeing you. 

Sir Dulc. Your ſervant, Mr. ROI ; gentle- 
men, your ſervant. They tell me, Mr. Crotchet, 
there is ſome mighty pretty muſick in your new 
Opera 1 ſhould be glad to hear ſome of i it. 248 | 
Pͤbelim. I belave you'd be glad to hare any ching. 
Pray now, Sir Dulcimer, will you give. me 
lave to ax you a little quiſtion? | 8 

Sir Dulc. Sir? © © ar 50 

Phelim, Will you give me lave to ax you a 
quiſtion ? [bawling. 

Sir Dulc. Stay, Sir, one moment, if you pleaſe 
[produces a hearing-trumpet, and applies it to his 

car. Now, Sir |-—-what were you ſaying, Sir? 

Phelim. What the Gl! am I to lk into that 
Faucepan'? | 

Crotchet. Sir Dulcimer never converſes without 
it. Tis his conſtant companion. | 

Catall. A very neceſſary Vade A you ſee. 

Sir Dulc. [to Phelim] What Was it you were 
ſaying, dir? © 
Phelim. May I be ſo bould 2s to ax you, Sir 
Dulcimer, how you came to be ſo fond of muſick, 
when you are ſo hard of haring, Sir?;!!k c 
| 85 | Du. 
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Sir Dulce. Oh, there's e at all Wer 


dinary in that, Sir. 

Phelim. The divil there i isn t! 1 1 

Sir Dulc. Nothing at all, Sir—It is a miakty 
.common thing for deaf perſons to gain the, power 

of hearing by what ſtuns, other people. Lady 
Towzer, for inſtance—you know lady We 

Phelim. I have bard of ſuch a lady. 

Sir Dulc. Well, lady Towzer could n never. hear 
but in a mill. The elack of common;converſation 
made no fort of impreſſion on her. And lord 

Thickneſs, for the very ſame reaſon, built his fine 


new houſe over-againſt a traut amen en neue 
door to a pewterer. 


Phelim. An agreeable be k 27 

Sir Dulc. And 1, Sir, that can ſcarce hear the 
guns at the Tower, without the help of this 
trumpet, always put it up at a concert. 

. Phelim. With or en tis all the ſame thing, 
I ſuppoſe. 

Sir Dulc. Handel's thunder ſtrikes upon the 
nerve like electricity; the ear-prercing fife ſerves 
for a ſyringe ;—nay, I ſhould not loſe a ſingle demi- 
ſemi-quaver of a ſolo on the flageolet.—Muſick, 
Sir, muſick plays on the drum of my ear, like the 
wind on an ZXolian harp, Sir. 

OS. | Phelim. 
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Pbelim. By my ſowle, Sir Dulcimer, if that was 
my caſe now, I would have a barrel of muſick al- 
ways before me—or I would lire in an organ— 
or take lodgings in a baſs-viol. 

Crotchet, Sir Dulcimer has A very nice ear for 
muſick, I promiſe you. 

Sir Dulc. Mr. Crotchet, have you adapted Sir 
John Benn words to the tune 1 | compoled for 
your opera? to ts 

© Crotchet. I have, Sir Duleimer. 

Sir Dulc. This lady ſings, I ſuppoſe. She'll be 
ſo good as to favour us with it.—Now you ſhall 
ſee, Mr. Phelim! [Putting up his trumpet. 

Crotchet. Come, Miſs Quaver! 

Miſs Duaver. Lord, I can't ſing his frightful 
tune, Sir—but the words will 80 very well to 
another—and T dare 15 he won't know the dif- 
ference. ee 3 

(Sings, and Sir Dulcimer . to beat tine. 


ATR 
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8 A I B. "I IBS 
La en Picini. i n 
The words altered from Suckling. 


I. 
When your paſſion you'd diſcover, 
Why ſo pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, tell me, why ſo pale? | 
Ah, forbear, forbear to teaze her! 
If your looking well won't pleaſe her, 
Will your looking ill W ? 


IT. 

- Why ſo dull and mute, young ſinner? | 

Girls laugh at a raw beginner—— | 
Prithee, tell me, why ſo mute? 

If you're ſpeaking well won't win her, 

Sure the devil muſt be in her 
If your ſaying nothing do't. 

1 III. | 

Ceaſe for ſhame! this cannot move her : 
_ She'll ſcorn ſuch a whining loyer—— 
Drink about, and let's be gay 
If good humour cannot make her, 
Better let the devil take her—— _ 


Take her and your love away. „ 
. 2 3 75, Ho 
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Sir Dulc. [after the "ſong. Very well, very well 
indeed, ma'am—a great deal of taſte—and very 
neat execution! But the band was not quite ſo 
correct we'll try it again, if you pleaſe—And, 
hark'ee, gentlemen, [to the orcheſtra.] pleaſe to 
begin a little more piano then, after ten or twelve 
bars, forte! then piano neg 0 praniſſimo— 
then fortifimo—then—— 

Muſician [ſpeaking from the orcheflra]. That was 
not your air we play'd, Sir Dulcimer. © | 

Sir Dulc. What was it you obſerved, Sir? 


| [ Applying his trumpet. 
Muſician. It was not your air we play'd, Sir 
Dulcimer. [Rather louder than before. 


Sir Dulc. T know it is a very difficult air, and 
you never TRA it before——but if you will 
only 

Muſician [clapping his binds on each fide of . his 
mouth, and bawling]. I ſay that the air we play'd, 
and the lady ſung, was another air—and not the 
air that you compoſed, Sir Dulcimer. 

Sir Dulc. Another air ? not my air? you play” " 
another air, gentlemen ? and you ſung another air, 
ma'am ? You're a ſet of ſcraping, piping, imperti- 
nent puppies, gentlemen ! and you're a faucy minx, 
ma'am! and you have uſed mevery ill, Mr. Crotchet a 

EE an 
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and I wiſh your opera may be 'damned<TPll be 
damned if I don't, Sir! [Exit in a paſſin. 

 Phelim. A very nice ear for muſick Sir Dulcimer 
has; he can hare a tune that's inviſible. 
Crotchet. After all, he's a very worthy, friendly 
man, and J am forry they have affronted him. Ha! 
Monfieur Mezzetin ! and Sprightly too! 


Enter Anneli, and then Sprigbtiy. 


Sprightly. Crotchet ! what have you done to Sir | 
Dulcimer Dunder? I met him hobbling out of Jour 
houſe in a moſt terrible fury. | 
 Crotchet. A little muſical accident | 

| Phelim. Oh! there's always quarrelling _ 
uproor among you lovers of harmony. 

Sprightly. Quarrelling ! what has been the: matter 
then ? 

Crotehet. Sir Dulcimer wad to beat time a a 
little irregularly— that's all. 

Phelim. Yes, he bate time out of PRI my 1 
and then took himſelf out o' doors into the bargain. 

Sprightly. T am ſorry he is gone. He is a cha- 
e I had reſerved a niche for him in my 
Comedy. | 

Crotchet. I heard you were thaw q one. —MonGeur : 
| Mezzetin, you ſeem nn you hurt yourſelf? 

. Mezzetin. 
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Mexzetin. ver moſh, I aſſure you, Mr. Crochẽ 
1 have hurt-a my leg ver moſh in writing an grand 
Ballet for de new danſeurs & danſeuſes engage dis 
ſaſon at Dury-lane. 

. Phelim. What! do you write with your lift li, 
my dear? I niver hard of any body writing with 
their ligs, ſince the ſhow-fillow, that wrote a fine 
hand with his feet, at Charing-Croſs. | 

Mezzetin. Oh, begar, you mos ſtirra your ſtomp 
in writing de danſe—jambe en l'air, plume ala main! 
—De new troupe vil make a deir debut in von 
grande Pantomime.—I ave compoſe de tout. De 
ſcenes, machines, chanſons, & decorations are all 
redy—and le docteur Gamut did promiſs to meet-a 
me here to-night vid de muſique. | 

- Crotchet. We have ſeen, nothing of him yets | 
Monſieur Mezzetin. 

Mezzetin.' Oh, begar, i“ faut depicher.—Dere is 
no time to be loſe—for vidout my era de 
new directeurs muſt be ondone. 

Catcall. I thought what the ſtage would come 
to. Good night to poor Shakeſpeare! 

Mexzetin. Vat ſignify your tri/te eee : 
Begar, dere was more moneys got by de gran 
ſpeCtacle of de Sha-keſ-peare Jubilee, dan by all 
de comigue and tragique of Sha-keſ-peare beſide, 
| ma 
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ma H- —You make-a de danſe, and de muſique; 
and de pantomime of your EH pF and den 
he do ver well. eee BUST FINES 
© Sprighthy. Treaſon! high-treaſon againſt a ma- 
jeſty of Shakeſpeare, andtheempire of the publick ! 
 Catcall.” That's right, Mr. Sprightly |-—ſhew 
yourſelf an advocate for the old ſterling drama 
the ſtaple commodity of the theatre. 

Sprightly. There is no occaſion for me to plead 
its cauſe, Sir—ad populum provocoI appeal to the 
feelings and good ſenſe of the people. 

Crotebet. We know that you are a writer of 
comedy yourſelf, Sprightly—ſucceſs attend you 
—but believe, me, Sprightly, dramatick pieces, 
unadorned by dance and ſcenery, and unenlivened 
by 'muſick, will never be able to make a ſtand 
againſt opera and pantomime. All men have eyes 
and ears, but all men have not the like under=- 


ſtandings. 


Sprightly. Engliſhmen, Mr. Crotchet, Engliſhmen 
conſider their eyes and ears as the inlets of inſtruc- 
tion, as well as entertainment. The ſtage is the 
region of enchantment, I grant you. Show and 
ſing-ſong may be admitted as garniſh—the mere 
lace and fringe of the theatre—but the main body 


of the ſtage-entertainments ſhould be wrought out 
of 


% : 
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of the loom of Shakeſpeare and his noble aſſiſtants. 
The old Drama, Opera, and Pantomime, may 
indeed dance the hayes on the ſtage, like the ſun, 
moon, and earth in the Rehearſal—fometimes one 
in eclipſe, and ſometimes another. Opera or Pan- 
tomime may for a ſeaſon cauſe a temporary obſcu- 
rity, as the dull earth may now and then ſtand in 
its own light; but Tragedy and Comedy, like the 
ſun and moon, will continue to be the life, delight, 
and chief ſupport of the Engliſh Theatre. 

Catcall. Well ſaid, little Bayes, egadd | 

. Phelim. By.my ſowle he has ſo boddered me with 
eyes and ears, and eclipſes, that I am quite in the 
dark, my dear. | | 

Sprightly. Nay, 8 Comedy i is no prude, 
and I am no cynick in theatricals, I promiſe, you— 
A clear ſtage, and fair play for all parties! that's all 
that is required—Theſe too I can venture to aſſure 
you are the ſentiments of the new managers—and 
if you pleaſe, III ſpeak you a Prologue I have 
written at their inſtance for\the open of the 
Theatre. 

All. Prologue, e eee prologue | 

Sprightly. Then ſilence! We'll, ſuppoſe the au- 
dience to be thære, if you pleaſe. 


PROLOGUE. 
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5 p ROL O GU E. ** 
Scribblers are ſportſmen ; and as nen are, 
Some hit. Wan miſs, NE eee _ Toe n 

fair; | 
This wounds a Ae bird; that vis . 
But never kills; he ſhoots and ſhuts both eyes: 
Like our train'd bands, the mark he never — 
He ſcorns to ſee the murder he commits; 
Some Will whole covies take, nineteen in twenty! 
And then you ſmack your lips—for game is plenty, 
In ſhort, by you their merits muſt be tried 
And woe to them, who are not qualified ! 

Another ſimile we mean to broach—— + 

A new one too! The ſtage is a ſtage-coach—— 
A ſtage-coach ! why? PII tell you, if you aſk it 
Here ſome take 1 17 7 M and ſome mount the 

' baſket F. | 
Our cattle too, that draw the ROM des 
Are of all ſorts and ſizes weak and ſtrong, | 
Brown, grey, black, bay, briſk, tame, blind, __ 
fat, lean, old and young! | 
If, as we're jogging on, we ſometimes ſtop, 
Some ſcold within, and ſome aſleep will drop : 
While ſailors and their doxies ſing and roar o'top! 
 Thecoachman manager will ſometimes pleaſe ye 
But ſhould he ſtuff the coach too full, and ſqueeze ye, 


| You 
* Boxes. F Gallery. 
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| You then begin to ſwear—* Zounds! ſhut the door, 
_ © We'recramm'dalready--here's no room for more 


« You're ſo damn'd fata little further, Sir! 
« Your elbow's in my ſtomach—I can't ſtir.” 
Hoit h hoit! the coachman then drives on apace, 
8 ſmack l with other ſtages runs a race. | 
Thro' thick and thin we daſh, now up, now furs, 


| Now raiſe a duſt, now rattling thro? the town; 


Now firſt, now laſt, now jolted, crack l we fall, 

Laugh'd, pelted, hooted at, and damn'd by all! 
Your late old coachman, tho' oft ſplaſtd by dirt, 

And out in many a ſtorm, , retires unhurt; 

Enjoys your kind. reward for all his pains, . 

And now to other hands reſigns the reins. 

But the new partners of the old machine, 

Hoping you'll find it ſnug, and tight, and clean, 

Vow that with much civility they'll treat you, 

Will drive you well, and pleaſantly will ſeat you: 

The road is not all turnpike—and what worſe is, 

They can't enſure your watches or your purſes; 

But they'll enſure you, that their beſt endeavour 


Shall not be wanting to obtain your favour; 


Which gain'd—Gee up ! the old ed will run 
for ever! 
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